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fusT forty years from the betTin,nmg; of my ftrrft exploration of llie site 
of Knossos it has been me to contpleto this final Volume of the 

' Palace of Minos 

The broad treaitncnt necessary for the interpretation of the varied 
evidence has indeed entailed a survey extending lar beyond the Aegean 
and even the l-ibyan Sea. airtl constant reference has been found necessary 
to contemiTorary and still earlier civiliitatinns from the Nile Valley to the 
Euphrates, Such conditions. Indeed, transcend the limits of individual 
capacity, and in the sinall measure in which it may have been possible to 
fnllll them the notes apjientled to these Volumes recorti triy re[>eated 
acknowledgements to the work of fellow explorers in this wide area. 

This broad guney and the explanatory materials thus included may 
give the successive Volumes of this Work—thougli always centring round 
tite Great Palace—some title to be regardetl as an Encyclopaedia of 
Minoan cuUunil features, of its .\rt, and of its Religion. The Index Volume 
to the whole work, kindly undertaken by my si.ster. Dr. J oan Evans, anti 
aireatly well advanced, will greatly help to make it generally serviceable. 

In the endeavour to carry out litis comprehensive task it has been my 
grave misfortune to have been deprived tbrongb a now lengtheniitg space 
of years—owing to a menial affection that had left no avenue for hope—* 
of the invaluable services of my friend and colleague Duncan Mackenzie. 
Called to my assistance at an early stage of the excavation, himself an 
M.A. of Edinburgh University, and at Vienna (where he graduated), a pupil 
of liemidorf, he had already given proof of his (pialities as an excavator 
under the llritish School at Melos. Whai, however, no traming could have 
produced was Ids original and glftcil nature, his whole-heartetl devotion 
to the work, and his .subtle artistic pei-co|ition. I n a material way. indeed, 
f iKive still gained frcrpient help from tlm rongli notes in his *day- 
iMUjks', chronicling progress made on \arioiis lines together with neat 
sketcltes of half-exposed plans. iJiit nothing could re[)lace the friendly 
personal contact and availability for consultation on difficiih polni.s with 
one of such great special knowledge. 
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His Hlghlfittd Ifiyaltj' nevor lailed, aiul the situ [tic siirrouiuUngs of his 
earlier years gave him an inner iintlerstamlifig of ihe native workmen aiul 
a fellow-feeling with them that was a rcitl asset in the course of oiir spaile- 
W'ork, I'o il’iem, though a master, he was ever a irne conimt.le. 1 he lively 
Cretan tiaitccs revived the ‘ reels ' of his j'oullt. No wedding ceremony, no 
l)a[jtisin, no wake was contplete among the villagers without the sanction of 
his presence, anti as sponsor, godfather, or ‘ best man , his services were In 
cominua! rcfincst. There yet fall on my inner ear the tones of that ' still 
srnall voice' as he proposet! the toast of a happy pair—with sly jocose 
allusions, fluently spoken in tlie Cretan dialect of modern Greek—hut not 
without a trace of the soft Gaelic accent. 

Even as these wortls return from tlie [irinters' liands there reaches me 
from Italy the brief announcement that, a few days earlier, on August the 
25th that vexed Spirit had found release at last. 

Apart from this sad stroke—all too long delayed!—the passage of 
the years itself has lately taken an tin timely toll—even while the present 
Volume was in hand of those whom 1 coiikl most look to for encourage¬ 
ment and advice. Among them more than one of those who from the 
very beginning of the work had aided anti given a heartening welcome to 
the results obtained have p,assctl beyonti mortal ken; 

Zerstoben ist das freimdliche Ged range, 

\'erklungen, ach ! der erste Wlderklang, 

Already, when this Volume was well advanced. A, H. Sayce was 
suddenly taken from us. It is hard to rcaliKf: that that perennla] source 
of fresh enthusiasm for research and the atlvancement of knowledge has 
ceased its up-springing. Mucji travelled acholar and first-ha nit student of 
the monuments of Egypt and the East (while never, still, forgetting his 
own Celtic and I beric West), It had been owing to his interpretative genius 
that the first real light was thrown on the Hittite problem, and the revelations 
of Miiioan Crete nearly concerned him. It is much to have enjoyed an 
affectionate relationship with him for so many years, atul to have sharetl 
that ijuickening inihieiice to the end, 1 lure it may be recalled that in the 
last days of his life, with faculties undimmed and the eager intellectiml 
curiosity of youth, he discussed with me the new evidence regarding the 
M.iinland Minoan script. 

With him, too, H. R. Hall, most learned and serviceable guide, 
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beyoixt] the Ae^'eaii shore’s to H^ypt aixU ihe Aixeient Kust, lias ^eoiK* hctorc 
Ins lime. Gone, too, but In the fullness of his years, is I'Vtctlrkh von 
I>u]’in. ilie reverett Ctcrman 'okl master*, whose broad s)intiuthetk inind 
preservetl to the last a fresh interest In the xxiiler archaeological bearings 
of ilic discoveries at Knossos. More premattirely, again, lias passed away 
from us, Salomon Rdnadi, who, out of bis universal learning, first appraised 
their far-reaching significance, and whose slitnulaiing interest and goodwill 
not ev'en * Glozcl * could seriously interrin>t. And, then -as the last Sections 
of this Work neared coin|}leiion—the sad news reached me of the death of 
Lew is rarnell, most loyal of friends, whose great work on the CuKi o f the 
Greek Slaki had done much to secure the recognition of the abiding 
intiucnce of Minoan Religion, 

The recent loss of I’cdenco 1 lalbherr, to whom the final Volume of 
this Work is dedicated, so intimately concerns ihc first beginnings of scientific 
research into the inonumenis of .Ancient Crete and touches my ow'ii early 
efforts in that direction so nearly, dial some fuller appreciation is due in 
this place. l*or he was the first in the field, the Patriarch of Cretan 
excavation. Already in i $$4 worthy n ward of long cpigraphic .sliuly— 
he had made his great discovery of the Inscription of the Laws of Gortyna. 
This was ten years earlier than the date when the urge towards exploring 
what lay behind the traditions of Minos and r)acdalo,s, and of the fabled 
Labyrinth, together with the quest of a still earlier form of writing, had 
led me to Knossos. There it had materialiwil in the acquisition 
of proprieiary rights on the .site from its ihen Tnikisli owners {since 
transfcrretl to the liritish School at Athens). During the critical times 
that followed, when Turkish obstruction blocked all work on the site itself, 
it was largely due to Halbhcrrs friendly help and advice and to his seasoned 
knowledge of local conditions lliai I was able, amidst ilithculiies and some 
dangers, to continue my explorations in (|uest of yire-HclIenk remains 
throughout the Centre and Last of the Island, till finally—as the result 
of the Creian Insurrection, l>ringlng with it the arrival of 1 Vince George of 
Greece, and not a little ilirough his kind offices—it was [losslble to begin 
the excavation, 

l limseir an Italian of Alpine stock, anstrre by nature and devout. 
I lalbherr s apparently slight frame sbnwrHl itself cap,ible of singular endur¬ 
ance. and, though at times prostrated l>y fever, he puisuetl his extraordinarily 
successful rcsearclves under ihe roughest conditions of life and travel. Mis 
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His HlghUnd loyalty never failed, and the sjmidc surrountling^ of his 
earlier j'ears gave him an Inner understanding of the native workmen and 
a fellow-feeling with them that was a real asset In the course of our spade¬ 
work. 'Po them, though a master, Ite was ever a true comrade. The lively 
Cretan dances revived the * reels' of his j'outh. No wedding ceremony, no 
haptlsm, no wake was complete among the villagers without the sanction of 
his presence, and as sponsor, godfather, or ' best man’, his services were in 
crmtimial i-etpiest. There \et fall oil tn\' Inner ear the tones of tliat ‘ still 
small voice' as he proposed the toast of a happ)' pair—with sly jocose 
allusions, fluently spoken In the Cretan dialect of modern Greek—^biit not 
wUhotit a trace of the soft Gaelic accent. 

Even as these words return from the printers' hands there reaches me 
frt>ni Italy the brief announcement that, a few tlays earlier, on August the 
25 tli that vexed Spirit hai.! found release at last. 

Apart from this sad stroke—'all too loitg delayed I the [lassage of 
the years itself has lately taken an iiiitimel)' toil—even while the [iresent 
Volume was in hand -of those whom I could most look to for eucourage- 
menl and advice. Among them more than one of those who from the 
very beginning of the work had aldetl and given a heartening welcome to 
the results obtalnetl have i^asscd beyond mortal ken : 

Zerstoben ist das freundlichc Gedmnge, 

V’erklungen, ach ? der orsle ^^'itle^kk]lg. 

Already, when this Volunte was well advanced, A. H. Sayce was 
suddenly taken from ns. It is hart! to realize that that perennial source 
of fresh entluisiasiii for research and the advancement of knowledge has 
ceased its iifi-siwinging. ISliich travelletl scholar and hrst-hand student of 
the monuments of Egypt and the East (while never, still, forgetting his 
own Celtic and Iberic West), it had been owing to his iiiierpretiiiive genius 
that the first real light was thrown on the I littite problem, and the revelations 
of ^liiioan Crete nearly concerned him. It Is much to have enjoyed an 
aflectionate relationship :vlth him for so many years, and to have shared 
that tjuickening Influence to the end. Here it may be recalled that in the 
last days of his life, with faculties tmdiinined anti the eager Iiitellectual 
curiosity of youth, he discussed witli me the new evidence regarding the 
M.ilnland i\linoaii script. 

Witli him, too, II. R. Hall, most learned and serviceable guide. 
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bcyoiul the Aegean shores to tigypt :itul the Ancient Hast, has gone hetorc 
his time. Gone, too, but m the fullness of bis years, js b'ricLlrich von 
Dnbii, ilie revereil German ‘olil master', wliose broad sympalhclie mind 
preserveil to the last a fresh iiUere.st in the wider archaeological bearings 
of the discoveries at Knussos. ^lore prematurely, again, has passed away 
rmm 11 s, .Salomon Reinach, who, out oi bis universal learning, first appniised 
their far-reaching significance, and whose stimulating Interest and goodwill 
not even * G!o/cl * could seriously Interrupt. And. then—as tlie last Sections 
of tills Work neared completion—the sad ttews reached me of the death of 
Lewis I'arnell, most lo}al of friends, wdiose great work on tire Cidfs of I fit' 
Greek Siaiei had tlone Einich to secure tlie recognition of the abiding 
luilnence of MinoEin Religion. 

The recent loss of hederico l ialbherr, to whom the final \ oliime of 
this Work is dedicated, so intimately concerns the first beginnings of scientific 
research into the monuments of Ancient Crete and touches my own early 
efforts in that direction so nearly, that some fuller appreciation is due In 
tills place, h’or Ire was the first in the field, the Patriarch of Cretan 
excavation. Already In 11 ^( 14 —a worthj reward of long epigraphic stndy^— 
he had made his great discovery of the Inscripiion of the Law's of Gortyna. 
This was ten years earlier than the (.late when the urge towartis exploring 
what lay behind the traditions of Minos and Daedalos, and of the fabled 
Labyrinth, together with the quest of a still earlier form of wriilng. had 
led me to Kiiossos. There It bad materialized in the acquisiuon 
of proprietary rights on the site from its tlten Turkish owners (since 
transferred to the British School at Aihensb During the critical times 
that followed, when Turkish obstruction blocked all work on the site itself. 
It was largely due to I lalbherr's friendly help and advice and to his seasoned 
knowledge of local conditions that 1 was able, amidst diffienUies and some 
dangers, to coiuimie my explorations in quest of pre-i lellcnic remains 
throiurhou t the Lent re and East of the Islaiul, till finally as the result 
of the Cretan Insurrection, bringing with it the arrival of Prince George oi 
Greece, and not a little through his kind offices—^it was possible to begin 
the excavation. 

Himself an Italian of Alpine stock, austere by nature and devout. 
Halbherr’s apparently slight frame showed itself capable of singular endur¬ 
ance, and, though at times prostrated by fever, he piirstied his extraordinarily 
successful researclies under the roughtst coiwiitions of lile and ttnix'd- Ills 
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simple, kindly Ti^aniiers won all liearts^ and the memory of ' ^/w^fpfF^os- 

still lives among the Cretan villagers. The * net * in which he slept secure 
at ni^lvt and his coahblack Arab steed that climbed the rocks * like a wiki 

a 

goat', and on which to my knowledge he conld gallop—over inrkish 
roads!—from Phaestos to Candia in little over five hours, have become 
almost legendary. His greatest satisfaction was to inspire others tvith his 
own zeal for active research Rud, above all things, both in Crete and in the 
University of Rome (which later claimed a large share of his activities) he 
was a master among disciples. l ie was the ms[itrer of the fotmdation of 
the Italian Mission in the Island (which in turn gave birth to the Italian 
School at Athens), that has done so much to recover our knowledge both 
of its classical and its remoter past. Halbherr liimselt had early recognized 
the importance of the Minoan element. This perception was quickened 
by the re^^elauons on the site nf Km^ssos, and it was owing to his archaeu- 

Wical Hair that the great Palace of Phaestos, the Southern rival of 

& ^ 

Knossos, saw the lightn 1 well rementber, too^ liis invitation to examine 
the traces of Minoan antiquity on a ^])romIsing sUe^ near by. On a bank 
and terrace, hdow a little Byzantine Churchy we picked up together, among 
rubble remains, fragments of vases and brilliant pieces of ^minted stucco—- 
the earnest of an asEoiikhingly rich hart'esL Vor the dedication of the little 
Church was to the ' I i agla IViada 

Halbherr, in later years, had suffered much from the wartintc devasta¬ 
tion of his old home and family holding in the North, which had been 
through all his active life his one haven of reluge and repose. 1 here in 
the tpilet Alpine valley lie now ^ests^ accor<ling to his desire* 

Among those who happily are still active among us, Professor Luigi 
iVniler has worthily accomplLshed the work entrusted to him by his Master 
at Phaestos itself, and the Palace there will shortly receive the fullest 
Illustration from its excavator. At Mallia, East of Knossos^ Avhere another 
Palace has since emerged,^ Monsieur h'eniand Chapoiuhier, Monsietir jean 
Charbonneanx^ and ihelr coUeagiies of the French School of Athens have 
continued to produce remarkable results. Some of these will be seen to 
have a special hearing on snblecEs treated in the present Vtduine, untl not 
least die inscribed tablets that have supplied a close parallel to the earlier 

* The first L-sc.iViinnns at Malik unci the ihc ot f*retan exr:L\'atiyn atsd creator 

di^ovury uf ihc y^ijiteiicc cf a considtirahlc nf ihe ^tu^evun of CkiidiLL iu its ori^iiinl forni. 
I'abcu: due to Dr. JosL^ph UaUidaki-S, 
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iacrics of Kiiossos,' The cjiiraorclinarily beautiful relic In the form of a J^old 
pendant, formed of two horticts, showing almost microscopic gramilaiioii, 
ami going back in date to the very beginning of the Age of Palaces,“ has 
itself opened a new chapter in the history of Minoaii jewellery. 

Coming to the neighbourhood of Knossos itself the researclies of 
Dr. Sp. Marinatos, the Cretan Ephor of Antiquities, at Amnisos, its more 
Easterly seaport. ha\'e made highly interesting contributions to our know¬ 
ledge. His eNploratlon of the Grotto of Eileilhyia on the hillside above 
has revealed a cult continuous from Early Minoan to the latest Classical 
times and, walled l ound willtin its cavern shrines, the baetvdk form of the 
Goddess still dimly visible tliroiigh the gloom, in the shape of a white 
stalagmitic pillar, stands, as It had been formed, in the course of long geo¬ 
logical Ages, In the sea-port Itself Dr. Marinatos lias now excavatetl a town- 
honse with rctuains of frescoes, of which, thanks to Itis kiiuliiess, two 
restorations are here given,” with elegant groups of Oowers in garden 
stands and hints of artificial basins, singularly illustrative of the rctmed 
artificial development of Minoan life- It is a forrnaste of Versailles. 

C)n the further shores of the East Mediterranean basin the epocli- 
niakiiU’' researches of Professor Schaefer and his colleagues of the ITencli 

■Qp 

Mission ill Syria Iiavc in the last few j-ears brought to light, at Ras Sliamra 
and its harbour site of Minet el-Petda, vaulted tombs of princely aspect, 
containing E.ate Minoan vases, and reilecting not only In their genera! shape 
but in characteristic details the Roj'al 1 omb ol Isop.ata.' A little pre\'ious 
to this, in the immediate neighbourhood of Mycenae, Profirssor Persson and 
the Swedish Mission had explored another Mmb, in tliis case of the bee¬ 
hive type coiiiaining the imtouched relics of a King and Queen, ^ying in 
beauty and value with those of the Mycenae ^haft Vi raves. Ihrougli the 
kimlm-ss of Professor Wace I have also ixceiuly received Ids careful and 
detailed i»ibIicaliou of the contents of Late Minoan cemeteries excavated 
by the Uritish School iiivder his direction at Mycenae Itself.' As a welcome 
supplement, moreover, to all this iresh material. Dr, Karos great work on 
the Shaft Graves themselves has also seen the light," the fruit of long \ears 
of e-vpert study, nidely interrupted but again renewed. Together with its 

' See K. p- 771 

JUMi (1‘uris, igjo) ^ rulitishcd in 

® See Vx I, |i. 75^ I'lg. iS. * * rm 

^ In a isijpfjtt'tiientj.irj'Hale at ctid of I't. IL {Munk'l\ iDjo)- 
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atlns, k has for ihe first tinit supplic^J a full aiitl accurate accoiiiit of 
Schlic in arm's discoveries. 

Cordial tliaoks are due to him for the lilicrality that has placetl me in 
possession of these magnificent volumes. Hut still less can I forget that, at 
a time when ilie Great War had already broken out, and national animosities 
were at their height, as a friend anti fellow worker in the same field of 
research, he had found means to send me the first proofs of the text, 

II 

To the last the site has been fertile in surprises—the final touch being 
the chance finding of a royal signet-ring, leading to the discovery of the 
monumcn tal Tcmple-l onib of tliti last Priest-kinj^^s. I liis had been prcceticd 
by the emerj^ence of a wholly itew outer enceinte ot the Pal ace itself, 
revealing wliat was originally the main entrance system troni tite W est. 

Tll't;^ additions! area that thus called for intensive ex[iloration has 
been the source of much new material, snp piemen ting our knowledge of the 
earlier cLiltiiral stages of the Palace history. [ he two more ^ koiiloiiras or 
circular walled pits here brought to light contained masses of painted 
pottery, a gootl deal of it reprr'SCining novel types and covering the ^vhole 
MJildle Minoan Age. lielow these, moreover, still earlier basements came 
to light antedating the construction of the Palace itself Nearer the Palace 
wall, again—of later date, but supplying a singular illustration of the most 
primitive religion of the spot—^was (ound a room entirely devotetl to the 
tendlniT of domestic snakes and containing the full furniture ot tlieir cultd 
I'he shelter provided for these water-loving re|jtiles turned out to be an 
adaptation of a tii1:>iilar section of one of the usual clay waler^mainSj while 
the Tsnake tube" thus evolved became a recurring feature in Minoan 
shrines, tt Is shown to supply later the origin of a riuiat object which 
was adaj>ted to the nse both of the Cyprian Lady of the Dove and of 
the Asluorcth of Philistine ISetli-Shan. 

In the higher religions stratum to which the Minoan Gntldess herselt 
Mongs as l.ady of the Underworld and bearing on the grimmer side of 
her worshijj in diat l^nd of HarthtpiEikcs—an almost chance comparison 
with the markings on the native adders hack revealed; the true source of 
her special symbol in that character. 5 his sacred * Atider Mark ap[jcars 

' bduttr, \y* 1 5S 
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on the robes and aliars of live Goddess. %vh{le on tl:e piitntctl borders of 
vases it sitrv'ivcs to the end of the MhnKin civilinaiioii. At ^lyeenac. which 
took it over, it comix>sed the frieze—renewed from generation to genera- 
—that encircled the hearth of the Royal Megaron, 1 he full demon¬ 
stration of its origin, hitherto undreamed of, ts liere given. 

A fortunate conjunction of circumstances has further enabled me to 
illustrate and describe in this Volume a series of coin[jarative examples, 
only lately come to light, of figurines of the Minoan Goddess herselt. In 
one of them, executed in limestone and exceeding in stature any existing 
specimen, she appears as Snake Mother,' A clirysclephantine staitn-lte, 
since acquired by the Toronto Musemn, In a dress consisting of gold 
plating, half masculine in cut, exhibits her in the %'ery interesting character 
of * l.a<]y of the Sports',* To these is added a new ivory figurine of her 
boy consort with gold loin-clothing.and perhaps originally a biretia on his 
shorn crown—a little mnsterpkee of sculpture, unrivalled of its kind either 

in Egyptian or Mesopotamian Art.® 

The illnstraiiou here evidently afforded of the ritual tonsure of ‘ child¬ 
hood's' locks by one preparing to enter on mmihood's estate is of great 
interest as suppiying the explanation of certain affixes fniind at both Knossos 
and Mycenae in 'the shaix= of plaited locks.* 1 ligidy suggesiive. too. in this 
connexion are the comparisons, here Invoked,* with the records of hair 
offerings in the Carlan Temple of Zens I'anamaros -himself a double of 

Zeus Labrandeiis, God of the t rouble Axe. 

Such detailed evidence as to a Minoaii place of t nit as was never 
before obtained has been gained by the discovery South of the Palace, and 
in close connexion with the Temple Tomb referred to below, of what there 
is every reason to suppose was a lugh-priest's house containing his private 
chapel 'J’hc Western section of this is very full)' preserved. It was entered 
between columnar balustrades, with an inner shrine where stood tin- iit- 
eurved altar-biocks. Hanked by pyramidal Double Axe stamis, and in frtmt, 
the drain ibr sacrificial blood.*' 

Sculi-ttircil slabs with remains of spiraliform reliefs and of a tnglyph 
frieze with half-roseltes were brought nut hy tlic recent explorations on the 
West side of the I’alace. These remains, tif which such near counterparts 

‘ p. 

* SH::e FrtiiuisiHCfi' to I'L 1 aiiU p, jS setjq. 

= See I't. IE. ]i- 470 '"’d I 'Si- 
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arc lo be found in some of the stelae of the Mycenae Shafi Graves and the 
facade of the ' Atreus' Tomb, have called for a short re-statement of tlie 
overwhelming evidence as to the direct relationship of the earliest momi- 
ments on that site to the M. M. Ill phase of Cretan Art.* Here it need 
only be remarked that the strange theory still seems to be upheld incercaiu 
quarters, which not only divorces the history of the Shaft Graves from that 
of the Tholos Tombs, but actually refers the finest example of the latter, 
the so-called 'Treasury of Atreiis' {in spite of the M- M. HI relies found 
within it), to the last age of decadence! It is of a piece with the terminology 
—still in vogue among those who approach the Minoan world backward.s. from 
the Mai 111 a lid side—which describes the products of that unified culture, when 
found North of tlie Aegean, as ' Late Helladic'.® With equal accuraci' wc 
may speak of the works of Helleiiic Art in Magna Graccia as ' Late Italic' 
or 'Late Sikel *. I'he Triumphal Arch of Orange is thus claimed as * Late 
Gaulish'. and the Roman Wall itself becomes * I,ate British' with equal 
reason] * 

The concluding -Sections of the first Part of this V'ohimc are dei’oted | 

to a general review of tlie successive classes of Late Minoan ^>otter\. I 

with special reference to the remains on the Palace site itself. Out- I 

standing in this regard are the evidences here produced of the evolution S 

from the L. M. 1 i sti'Ie — itself so widely represented—of a ' I’alace Style ’ [' 

that must be icigarded as the creation of the last Priest-kings. !\ well- 
nigh complete series of examples of this grand ceramic class has here for 
the first lime received full illustration. Among the permanent records of its 
outgrowth from various elements of L. M. 1 6 series, special attention is \ 
called to a decorative ingredient hi theilesigns- resembling three C's, derived 
by gradual stages from a triple group of rocks and sea-tang belonging to • 

the marine motives of the preceding styleA These 'three C’s’, as here 

shown, themselves survive on vases of the .succeeding L. M. Ill ceramic j 
stage both in hTainland Greece and as far afield as Cyprus. Not less 
suggestive is tlie continued imiution down to the latest Mliioan phase of a 
special architectonic motive—based on a Pillar Shrine—of which a fine 

' See Pt. 5 EJ7+ tn ihc Mider stf>ck: tn which tin; nnnic ' MtdiLkdii; * 

* tniikes ihis dtrseriptn^n stiH more is properly Jip[jlied. are riittitr of in- 

unflcieninlc is the iintloiihteil fact iliut linear trusivv, ‘ MiTisTiri' origin, 
of ihc un-Minoan rerfimins of the ^ Myceitatmi * * See p. ^14 s«rqf[., uiid Fig. 25ii. 
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example occurreil on a * I’a lace Style’ amphora** The L*M, 11 ware, 
huketl. in Its liumbler aspects, is shown to form the real base of the 
'diffused Mycenaean ’ class of the sticcecditii^ Ag^e. hading in this a suggestive 
parallel in the disse mi nation overseas of the later script (IJ) at a lime when 
the Palace itself was largely a heap of rutns. 

Of exceptional religions interest is I he 'Camp-Stool I'rcsco *, for the 
first time fully described, wiih a coloured restoration, in the lirst Seciion 
(§ loo> of the Second i»f this V'oliime, though the figure known as 
* l*a Parisieune’, belonging to the series, with her large eyes and cherry 
lips, had already attracted much notice* This wall-painting had decorated 
what seems to have been a Sanctuary Hall in the North-West Palace 
quarter, and the long-robed seated figures -some of them evidently ditidren 
—may well have belonged to a sacral college. The high-stem me d chalices 
that they pass to one another like 'loving cups' themselves suggest 
a service of Communion. Similar long robes are already seen in the 
’ Palaii<|uin r>e*sco‘,' and ihc sacerxiotal character apparent in that case 
fits in with a scries of gaheriiincd male figures that appear on seal-stones, 
some of which ive may recognize as actual Priest-kings. A personage of 
this kind on u Vapheio gem is seen in his war chariot. 

The.se long rol>es are themselves symptomatic of a growing Syrian 
innucnce, which, in the latter case, makes itself evident in the single-bladed 
axe of SyTO-Egyptian type* held in the warrior’s hand. This iiitluence is 
here further illustrated by a series of cy linder seals in an imitative Miuoan 
siyde, becoming more frequent in the closing epoch of the Palace, of which 
it has been |josstbIe to reproduce Sfiecinicus from the neigh tour ho oil of 
Kuossos and its harbour town. The actual import of Oriental cylinders, 
dating back to the age of Hammurabi, has here received further illustration, 
but the most remarkable example of all such objects—►tierived from an 
early stratum of the ‘ Initiatory .Area'—is the large gold-mounted cylinder of 
lapis-lazuli, here for the first time reproduced,* exhibiting traditional elements 
that derive rather from the days of Sargon t»f .Akkad. 

Thanks Largely to the evidence supplied by Minoan engraved gems, 
it has been iJO.ssible here, moreover, to put together a good rleal of fresh 
and often itluminaiiiig evidence regarding those special creations of Minoan 

' Sttf p* J 47 swqq.. and [‘igs. 201-3. 
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religious art, ihe beneficent lioiv-KcncUid Oenii.' 1 Iieir ufliliation to the 
Hippo^jotanuis (jOfUless, Ta*urt, is here fully establisliei], the parallelism 
extending even to her astral relations. The seal-stones on which she appears 
as a wateror of plants are further shoAvn to fit on to an earlier series of a 
simple udismantc usage, in which the ritual vessels alone appear beside 
sprays of vegetation. 'I'he latter were, in fact, rain-bringing charms. On 
the great gold signet-ring from Tiryns the Genii bear libations to the 
seated Goddes.s: ekewhere they attend the young male divinity. 

I'oroiir enlightenment not only as to Minoan Art and Religion, but as 
to the most vnrii-d aspects of life, the seal-stonts, together with the signet- 
rings. are of the first importanec. In this deparimtni, as the resiiit of 
specimens collected over a space of forty y-ears, and especially to acquisitions 
made under the favourable circumstances attendiiig his f-arller researches 
in Central and Eastern Crete, the Author lias beeii enaliled for the first 
lime to arrange the material on a chronological basis. Much relating to tiie 
more primitive classes has already appearctl in the eai lii r part of the present 
Work,* and the clay sea! iniprt?ssions found in the 'Temple Urpostloncs 
as well as the closely allied lioaitls from Zaki-ft and ilagia Triada, have 
called, above, for comparisons with llic win temporary works of greater Art.' 
In ihe Second part of the present Volume it has now been ijos-sible to put 
together a fully classifictl ty [ie series covering the whole period from the 
closing phase of M. 1 ^ 1.111 to the last Palatial e|ioch and supplemented by' 
the late hoards of seal impressions found in the Palace.* 

Complete in themselves, these liLtUi intaglio types often serve as 
an epitome of more fully elaborated works of the greater Art, whetlicr in 
relief or painting, of which tcjo often, only fragmentary remains have Lieen 
preservetL I hey oiien glimpses to ns of n hole ranges of such Mmoau 
designs, of which all traces have now vanished, while suggesting at the 
same time many novel versions of subjects already known to us. In the 
case, indeed, of the eugrttvings on signet-nngs. or the special class of large 
goUl beads llhistrated by the Thisbe triplet," we recover es-sentlal details of 
entire pictorial scenes. The translation back of the designs on the ' Ring 
of Nestor ■ hiio a ' Minaiiire Fresco' jiaiud might well be followed by the 

■ I’L IL $ 103. ■ V11I. 1,^ jr, [t. litiy seqq. 
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enlarged reproduction in coldiirg on similar lines nf ihe threefold subject — 
etpially mtiuUe In its varied details—of the " Ring of Minos", which led lo 
the discovery of the I'eniiile "rinnlu.® 

Many of the ortlinary seal-types tliemselves also the same 

dependence on original designs, perhaps at the time enjoying a wRIc vogue, 
in which the sulyect was com|iletely developed* A series of intaglio types, 
depicting episodes of the circus sports aiul otlum InilbgrappUng scenes, have 
been already shown to stand in this relationship, and a remarkable instance 
is here supplied of a gem presenting an excerpt front a composition closely 
akin to that displaying the lion-hnnt engrailcil in coloured nietal-work qii 
the Mycenae tbgger-blade.* 

With in these narrow fields, the gem engravers, with selectiv e fel icity, 
continually reflect the skill of urllsts working on a larger scale. A good 
example of this is given l>y die instantaneous sketchy on a lentoid from 
Minibello/ of a group of water-tiirds. one asleep, one plunging its head 
into the water for food, and the other opening its wings for flight. An 
nettia] illustration of anctetU fable may be recognized In the delightful 
sketch, on a llat cylimler from Arkhanes - an important Minoan settlement 
iniand from Knossos—of a wild-goat perched on a rock just out of reach, 
mtx:king the do^ who had pursued him across the level* Another finely 
engraved blue chalcedony gem of the same class, found on a knoll North 
of the I'aUce site. Vicars a design of two tumblers ^—^In Minoan mii'ifs ature+ 
but with Libyan plumes—syinmetrically grouped in atLiindes which link 
them to early Nilotic protoEypes. /Vr —thanks to the chronological 

sequence that It has been possible to esLabllsh from these full materials—^it 
can be shown, that the type of iheliini leaping cm liis prey—so much allected 
earlv Greek Art aiui often regaRUai as the very symliol ijf the East—^ 
represents the Mitioan version/ clearly disLinguishable froni the OrienLil 
scheme (also not unknown in Crete)^ svhere the liorfs hind-legs rest on the 
groinvd -itself of nlil Sumerian tradition. 

d’he naturalistic spirit of tlie MIiicKin animal forms Is no now theme in 
this Work* This is strongest in ihe great rransltknuil Age M* M* III- 
L. id . 1 a. some intaglios of which arcr here included* such as the remarkable 

‘ See Pt. Htf I t? ■ hpik^uc* * E'u 11 , p. 500 pig. t-|:i, ^niJ if* 
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3 €al impress Ion depictint^ ,“1 flyiirirf dove,’’ the perspective reiitleriiijj of the 
parrot wrasse.^ or the flying-fish that miglil have been taken from the Phyla- 
kopi fresco, Oite of the most stramge exam pies Is t lie calf s head as ilressed 
for tlte table-” A long Cretan pedigree iiiaj- be traced for many of the 
types I tore collected, going back in cases, as in the trophies of the chase 
siting on poles, to Early Miiioan models. Among siicit motives is tite 
woitnded (piarry. which later takes the sensational form of the animal vainly 
endeavouring to extract the lethal shaft, so finely exemplified by the gold 
bead-seal from the 'rUird Shaft Grave at Mycenae* On a gem here 
illustrated it is applied to a painfully realistic figure of a calf,'* Finally, as 
in the case of a seated lion, the attitude of the wounded animal is preserved, 
but the shaft omitted. Sfx^cial attention is also called to a series of 
designs, such as the cow licking her calf or her own hind foot, sci-atching 

her nose or biting at a fly on her ilank—in their character pure _ 

which are literally copied as Greek coin-types.' 

A group of deposits, here deserlbed." of clay seal impressions found in 
association with the latest remains of the Palace has now suppUetl a strciire 
chronological basis (L. M. TI) for a whole series of intaglio types—just as 
those from the Temple Rejxisitories and allied sources had made it liossible 
to assign an earlier series to the closing M. .M. H] phase* One recurring 
feature of the later class is the greater mlapiation of the £le*sign to the 
face of the stone at times at the e,vj:jense of a certain cniitortion of the 
animal figures--and the rre(|ueru occurrence of outgrowths of the ' antithetic * 
scheme, such as single-headed monsters, cro.ssed and double-bodied. As 


a cultural symptom there is a marked prominence of bucolic motives, among 
them a boy milking a cow-, another leading the animal, and a part of what 
really looks like a spectator leaning over a fence to survey a prixn ox.’ 
^Vmong the impressions of gold signets from these hoards the types of the 
hon-gxiarded Goddess, and the imlications of a free-standing sculptuial 
group of the lions with their fore-feet on a [jy-ramidai cairn, are of si>ecial 
religious interest,* 


‘ la. II„ p. Vig. ii i ; hniu H. Trimh. 

Cf. 1>, f.fV'i, /,(' CrrisiUJi Triiui», 
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These hf>ard.s of clay seaUni^s—somettmcs also signed and, counter-^ 
jjigneit—themselves stand in relation to a series of depO-sit-S of day tablets 
inscribed with the linear Script of Class E. I'lie discovery of thcstf 
documents attesting the existence of an advanced system of writing in 
Minoan Crete—which in its earlier phase had preceded the Greek by some 
seven centuries—at the time excitcil more general interest than any other 
found within the Palace walls of Knossos, 

Put the widespread hopes of its early inter[>retatioi’L were not vrwified. 
No one+ indeed, who understood the real coiulitiunH coiikl exjject such a 
speed V solution of tlic problem. Accortllng to every iiidkation—such as 
that siipidSed by tlm local and pertional names of pwe-liellemc Crete, and 
even the ap|>rociahle verbal sLirvival in Greek itself—the root afclnltles of 
the original language lay on die Anatolian side. The phonetic v^akie of 
ihe signs tliemsidves was Itself nnknowm and dtough some light on them 
might be obtained from die early Cypriote syllabary, even this, as pointed 
out in this Volintie. only exists in a limited degree, Phe conditions, indeed, 
are by no means so favonrnblc os in the Etruscan iitscripitEonSp where we 
have to deal widi a known al|>habet. yet iii diat case—afttrr over tlirec 
generations of research—vain on the haii been the effort at 

decipherment! Of die Minoan scrii^t. not only the language but the greaier 
pan of the phonetic values of lis characters are both lost. 

It is true that ivhen a great eardupiake of N'ero*s lime seems actually 
to have laitl bare a tleposit of tliese taVilets on die site of Kttossos al] 
diilicukies concerning die unknown script were qnickly dis[josed of The 
vvr-snlile tyrant at once pronomiceti \ i ui l>e Phoenician, andp fimlier ob^scrving 
that die ilociiments concerne^l the Trojan War, ortlercd his leamcil doctors 
to translate them into Greek. Placed between the tievil aiixl the deep sea, 
the doctors produced the work of Diktys of Kiiossos, ihe companion of 
Tito me liens, d esc I’i Vied by Lydgate in the first English version as the 
vAuncieiu historit and trew^e and syncere Chronicle of the \\ari'es of the 
Grecians and the d rojans'. 

Unforitinateh^ no such complete and satisfying result can be here 
offirrtd. All that I liavr- been able here to attempt’—after copying over 
1,000 documents of wlilch ihe whole or some niaterial part had survived, and 
as the outcome of prolonged researches into their details anti as to the various 
appliciidonsof the signs dicmselves—^is at most of a preliminary iiainrc. In 

this |dace. naturally, it is impossible to give more dian a summary review 
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with selective illustrations. It has been possible to prt^parf: a fairly complete 
signary. fncluiling the comparative examples from Class A, that precetletl 
and partly overlapj^ed the present, and of tvhich a short retrospect has 
been supplied. In the actual method of writinjf wc are struck b\' a clarity 
and adaptability in strong contrast to that of the early Creeks. Instead 
of running into one another the sign-grotips are espaced atvd -sentcitces 
punctuated. The ‘ tj’peso f.ir from showing a dull sameness, varies in 
regard to the imn)ortance of tlie groups as much as three, or even four, 
times on a single tahlet. I'he tablets themselves have been class! lied 
according to their contents, as to which a due has in many cases been 
supplied by the pictorial adjuncts to the inscriptions, and at times through 
the ideographic information afforded by certain characters. I'rom tiiis 
evidence it a|)|icars that the documents in an overwhelming degree refer 
to accounts anil lists of jjersons and possessions. The numeration itself, 
practically identical with Class A, is clearly decipherable, and an iivteresting 
group of tallifts refers to percentages. 

We have here real contemporary records of the economic history of 
the later I alace. 1 he tablets where ingots and the l>ataiice sign are depicted 
.supplement cuir knowledge of the mcthotls of i^ayment and of the methiims 
of currency supplied by the discovery of the standanl talent weight and 
nuineroiis smaller weights in the form of disks engraved with numbers. 
Thu inscriptions prefixed to illustrations of metal vases, including the 
\ apheio tj'pe and bid Is head 'rhytons* throw a light on the contents of 
the Treasury attaclicd to the Central Sanctuary. The various cereal 
representations and the Ortinary tablets reter to stores lioth w'lthin anti 
outside the building. The cultivation of the soil is further illustrated by 
documents referring to olive-groves and saffron gardens, and bi^e 
classes relate to llocks ami herds—horned sheep, swfne, oxen, and 
horses. 

A group depicting tlie wiki goats horns used in connexion with the 
manufacture of bows, may liave been mainly connected with hunters' needs, 
but the military side of the last Minotin dynasty at Knossos is well to the 
fore. In addition to the ' sword-tablets iho large class presenting chariots 
or their i>arts maybe thought to bear a more warlike character. This, 
uideetl, is clearly marked by the cuirasses with which many of them are 
assijciated, at limes erased and sniiersi ded liy the ' ingot' or tiilejit-sign. 
the etpiivalcnt of a knights fee. I he frequent occurrence of the ’ throne 
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anti sceiure’ sign on Un; inscriptions on llie ‘ Cliariot Tablets' Is not wlthojt 
sigitilicance. 

tJf consideriiblo interest, too, are the nintiy dociinients—some of them 
of exceptional dimensions—coiUaining lists marked by the ideographic 
determination of men or women, while a smaller number relate to children 
of both sexes. The * name groups * which tiiey cont:iIn are in sonte cases 
common to the earlier linear Class A, and certain jjictographic cliaracters 
that appear in these suggest wider coitnesions. An exceptionally large 
taldet, on which tlie ' man ‘ sign is repeated, coitiains tweiity-four lines, 
ctuiincrating three lists of persons. The sign-groups on specimens of this 
class, coupled ^ritl1 the' man ’ or * womait ’ sign oljvtoiisly represent the names 
of j>ersons of the two sexes, and it is therefore of special interest to find 
at times a cpmsUpictorial figure, such as a goat, among their com{>oncnt 
elements. This recalls the typical TtfW’Mmames of l littite Asia Minor.* 

The business character of the great hulk of the inscriptions is clear. 
What is surprising is the meticiilous methods visible both in the documents 
themselves and in the signing and countersigning of the clay sealings that 
had secured them. Even the edges of the tablets are at times docketed 
ami numliered, I’he distinctive formulas that marked special tleposits 
actually served in the local "fribunal to convict a workman who had [jur- 
loineii sijeciinens from a sjjecial iMaga/inc. 't'he Inireaucratic regulation 
here visible is certainly in keeping with the household of Minos in his 
traditiotial character of the great ]aw'-gi^'er. 

Nor tlid the elaborate system of written records of which we have 
here the proof cease even w ith the final overthrow- of the Great Palace. 
Thanks to the remarkable discoveries of ProfciLsor Keramoj>oiillos in the 
Lioeotian Thebes, and to the special kindness of the Greek -Archaeological 
authorities, 1 am able to supply in the Second Part of this Volume a detailed 
demonstration that a series of inscriptions on vases from a cellar of the 
later ’ I louse of Kadmos* actually perpetuated on Mainland .soil through 
the .succeeding cjhjcIi. with only a few local additions, the later script of 
the I'alace of Knossos*—one might almost say, Its 'Court-hand'. More 
imjierfect finds of Inscribed pottery at Tiryns and Mycemu: also fall 
into their place ns |>art of this same remarkable survival, tlic implications 

' I't. ll, p. ;f.5. [I. 745, Fig. (.)ut (if 45 cariiJiiraiJve ftirms 
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of which as regards many current theories must be regarded as nothing 
short of revolutionary. Amongst other features may l)e mentioned the 
occurrence of the sante name-groups.’ It w^as the same language and the 
same race. 

Of the spread of the earlier, as well as the later. Script of Kiiossos, 
accompanied by other Late ^iTInoan elements, in lands East of it. already 
exemplified by the case of Cyprus, fresh evidence is here adduced. An 
inscription, with characters of Class .A, on a votive figurine of a ram froni 
Amisos, I'-ski Sarnsoun on the Pontic coast, fits in with occurrence on the 
same site of Royal llitrite painted ]iottcry presenting decorative motives 
by a contemporary Minoan hand.- 'J'he remarkable vaulted tombs con¬ 
taining Late Minoan relics discovered by Professor Schaefer at RasShamra 
on the North Syrian Coa.st are here shown to iilustrate hidierto itnitjue 
details in the structure of the Royal Tomb of Isopatn and its fellow^s, and 
this phenomenon is supplemented by occurrence on a votive silver bowl of 
a graffito inscription of the Linear Class Ik* 

In the Second Part of this Volume is also given a genenil account of the 
concluding stage of the Palace at Ivnossos, to which the docnmeius of the 
advanced Script li belong.* Asscems to be implied by its collateral relation 
to Class A, which it overlaps elsewhere, it is there rf'g.irded as markin<T the 
entry on the scene of another dynasty. The new bureaucratic centralisation 
of w hich the tablets themselves give cT.ddencc is a natural accompaitiment 
of a more despotic rule. The Athenian traditions of ATinos, the tvraiit 
and destroyer, may be thought to receive support from the devastation 
which at this time interrupts the course of other Cretan communities. The 
military i:kar;uleof the Shield I'resco’. made to adorn the successive fliiihts 
and galleries of the Grand Staircase about the beginning of this Era, is itself 
undeniable,and the flourishing state of the Armoury’ is attested not only by 
the ‘sword-tablets’, but by the repeated hoards of documeuts showing what 
can only be regarded as war chariots and tbetr c<iuipments. Hut this 
aggressive spirit, if so we may interpret it, was marked by real signs of an 
artistic revival on conventional lines. [’lie Room of the ['hrone—forming 
part of a group of wholly new structures with Its finely carved seat of 
honour and the decorative friejies round with confronted Griffias, fiiuk here 

‘ Set t:oiiiiKir,tth‘C Talile, I-ft;. 73 J, p. 751. * pp. 77 r fi. 
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Us first adtxiuaic description ^ and coloured reproductions. On the side of the 
DoincHtic Quarter it is also now sliovvn to fornt part of a similar fine scheme 
of redecoration illustrated by the ‘ Argonaut frieze of u hicli a section lias 
been now recovered.* 

'1 he ciul was sudden, and the evidence once more points to an eartli- 
quake as the cause, followed by a witlespread conllagration and, doubtless, 
ensuing pillage of the ruins left. But on this occasion the catastrophe was 
final, Sejuatters, indeed, after a sliort interval of years, occupied the probably 
considerable shelter still offered by tbe remains of the fabric, liiit the 
Minoan augurs may have at last satisfied themselves that the Powers of 
the Underworld were not to be exorcized. The tong experiment was gisen 
up. and there are some reasons for supposing that the residence of the 
Priest'kiugs of Knossos was, perliaps not for the first time, transferred to 
a Mainland site, q^uite probably, indeed, to Mycenae, at this time re*tlecorated 
according to the latc.'st Knossian fashion. 

That the ov erthrow did not seriously interrupt the course of culture 
at Knossos itself is indicated by the contents of tombs in neighbouring 
cemeteries. An epilogue now supplied by the dramatic finding of the 
royal signet-ring that led in turn to the discovery of the Temple-Tomb’ 
hasconfirmed the general continuity of local tradition. Not only did there 
come to light within its inner vault a late interment of what may have 
been an actual scion of the royal House, but at the entrance of the tomb 
and on the terrace above had been placed a scries of offertory vessels tialing 
from the immediately ensuing Age—-L. M. ITIh— and witnessing the 
survival of a memorial cult. 


in 

It remains once more to ex]ircss my warm acknowledgements to many 
fellow' workers for valued assistance afforded to my work. In ixirticular, 
as regards the excavation of the outer enceinte of the Palace on the West 
only recently broiiglu to light, of the ‘High Priest's House' and I'emple- 
ToniVi. and of the relics foiiiul in all these I liave lieen much Indcbtetl to 
the late Archacologic.'il Curator of Kiinssos and to Mrs. John Pemllebury, 


* Stre ^ [i6. ^'iih cotoiircfi I'liiu: oi ilie lirirtin, nnti diu I'rnuiispidrc of t'art II. 
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In executing the plans of llte newly unearLlied siniciures Mr, Piet ile Jong, the 
Architect ol the Itntish School at Athens,has supplied further examples of his 
fine work, not least the remarkable Isontetric drawing of the ‘'rcmiile-Totnb' 
In the |xx:ket of the concluding Part of this V'olurtic. Monsieur E. GilUeron, 
fils, has also added much to the already existing Gallery of Ills works in 
this piibikation—including the coloured views of the Room of the "I hroiie 
as restored, and the Griftln Fresco, as well as liis skilful reconstitution of 
a section of the 'Argonaut' frieze. My thanks, too. are again due to 
Mr. E. J. 1 'orsdyke. Keeper of the Classical Department in the Rritish 
Museum, for looking over the proofs of litis X'oliimc, as well as for his 
ready help in ntatters concerning the Collections in his charge. 

Throughout the whole of these Volumes—litemll}- from ttlpkit to 
owe^a —I have been exceptionally indebted to the services of the Oxford 
University Press. 'I he inherent complexiit’ of the subject, aiui the in¬ 
sertions and dislocations frequently needed to keep pace with ilie [irogress 
of discovery, have comhinetl to beset this publication with difliculcics liardly 
before experienced in a like degree. Not the least of these has been due 
to the constant efiforl to jit the figures—between tuo and three thousand 
in numtier—as far as possible into their appriipriate place in the text, of 
which, in a work of this nature, they can only be regarded as an integral 
]xirt. In all this iiiy warmest acknowledgements arc due to the I’rinter 
of the University Press and his Secretary, Mr, Philip Bennett—with whom 
1 have constantly had direct personrd relations—to the Reatiers anti the 
heads of the Departmente connected with the setting up of the tj pe and 
the preparation of illustrative materials, not only for the patience anti 
courtesy shown in spite of demands of an exacting nature, but for useful 
help freely given. 

[n one respect, indeed, the coiiclvitllng Volume of tliis W'ork pi esents 
a tytJOgraphic aclilevemeiu of a novel character, but worthy of the oldest 
traditions of the Oxford Press, Thanks to the cxi>ert skill of the late 
Controller, Mr, Horace Hart, the Minoan Script has for the first time 
secureil a fount of Its own, ami it has Ijeeii jxissible here to print extracts 
from this most ancient of all European forms of writing in type, both of the 
‘ 'I'wo-linc Pica ' bod}' and of the ' Great Primer ’. 
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Alk-VUiW OK THK I*A1.A(:E StTli 

One af ihis Wf>rk luid lonj; ri’matnetl unsatisfied. Only 

quite lately Mr. !•-. G. Limisden, then in the service of the ltn|x*ml Airways, 
succeeded iu iihliiinin^ a snccessfiil snapshot t»f the site, which he Itas very 
kindly plact’d at my dispns;d. 'I'he air-vdew taken is here reprodiictd with 
the exisiiiij^ groiindqilaii placed ap{K»site for coniparisou, aiul displays the 
whole of the Palace site, with the csceptioii of a small piece of the mneh' 
ruined SouthAVest angle. It includes the newly discovered enceinte on the 
West, with it-s clrcular-huilt pits, or ‘ konlonraswith the sttqis of the 
Reception area (formerl} calkd the ‘'fheatral Area ) beyond, and the 
starting-|K)int of the paved K/W Siitni. jiointing to the ‘ Little Palace*. 

A mule path is visible leading North from the old Turkish htnise (not 
included), which h.id been the trarliest liead-<juarters of the Excavation, 
tt>\vard.s the hamlet of Makrj tctchos. the name of which refers to tlte ‘ Long 
Wall * of Roman Knossos. 

Had the Pates, indeed, allowed Haedalos, the legendary builder and 
adorner of the House of Minos, aitd Paiher of Aviation, to take part in 
this later flight, there are many features that he would have sought in 
vain. Cone are the long porticoes and supcrinipf>5cd verantlahs,' the 
terraces and roof gartlens, and below, jierhaps. to the Plast. approached 
through the |K>stern of the great Hastion (on the rivcr-fl.at, now overgrown 
with secular oil ve-trees), other monuments of which all record has vanished— 
the crowaled Arena of the bnll-sports. and beside it, may Iw, the * Dancing 
Ground of Ariadne'. Rut the old ground-plan of the Palace still stands 
four scpitirc, partially roofed over in places, as first conceived by its great 
architect, with its Central Court clearly defined and the main entrances to it 
Ironi North and South easily discernible. fCompare CrouiuPplan.) ']'lu; 
light-wells of the Grand Staircase and of the adjoining Hall of the 
Colonnades show clear openings aniitlst the repaved upper floors on that 
side, and the light court of the great rt'ccplkm room Ijelow the 'Hall of the 

' Fitr a totoTCil drauin^ uf a Section of iht: idea uf :i conntileif |iaTiion of the building, sfc 
West t’alare Wing faclni; the Centfii! t’ourl, iv,l. ii, J’l. II, |% 33 a (fulding I'IjUC opposilc 
by Mr, K. tJ, Xenton, wiiich ^;ives the best ^,814). 
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Double Axes'—still surrounds its Eastern end. Enough is still here pre^ 
served to awaken memories of the great ruler, law*giver, and ' priest for 
ever after the Order of Melchizedekin obetlience to wliosc behest his 
craftsman Imd raised the Palace^Sanctuarv. 

1 1 can be claimetl for this vast structure, of which we have here a 
novel glimpse, that, ruined as it is, (t has supplied quite exceptional infor¬ 
mation as to its original disposition. The frescoes still connected with many 
of the walls give a distinctiv'e character to certain parts, while, not to speak 
of the Store-Jars still mngetl in the Magazines, the masses of objects brought 
out in the various rooms often throw a light on the uses that they had served. 
Almost every department of Art is splendidly illustrated, and the' Sculptor’s 
Workshop' shows the artist interrupted at work. In connexion with one 
11 all we see depicted a religious ritual in the nature of a Communion, while 
in the ' Room of tlie Throne ’ we seem actually to have intruded on a 
Consistory presided over hy the Priest-king. The clay archives In the 
highly advanced Lineai' Script give an insight into the everyday business 
transactions. Altogether we are enabled here to reconstruct a picture of 
the daily life of the inmates such as is not even approached by any other 
great building of Antiquity. 

Nor. it may be thought, can any other site quite compare with the 
vast range of underlying levels, marking successive occupation, here so 
clearly delimited by catastrophic strokes due to no human agency. Of 
these seismic strata—that thus supply a chronological basis—the Minoan 
series go back through six different phases of Palatial history, tvhile others 
still relate to stages of comparatively civili/ed life. Below tliese again— 
for the depth of some sev-en additional metres to the virgin rock—lies layer 
after layer of primitive Neolithic setilemeius. Thus had the 'TeH' of 
Kephala itself been built up, tliat was later to be partly rased for the 
Central Palace Court, 
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f 90 . ? 1 .ANS rOK StRUCTL RaL RE-CO*SSTrTL'TIONtA(it;l£U TO CoJirLKTlONT 
SuCTIflN OF BoLIrORAFri.ING KeLIEF SET LT IN WesT I'OKTIEO OF NoiiTlIEUN 

Entrance, 

Unitjife foiidilhni of ExcaVitiion on site of Knassos; A Ikrnative of 
7'S-SHpporliii^ tipper Stories or of compkte rnin ; Earlier nmteriais employed 
tiHSitlisfaelory; Problem solved by use of ferro-conereU; Kesnlts Lsied by 
Earthquakes of ii )26 ami H)jo: Lateral reeottslruction for buttressing 
important slrnchtres; Rci Onstruciion of Sontit-iVesl Cohtoitiar Chanibcr — 
J^illar Crypt behii'; Deposit of L, Af. f is pottery — I'oirve iignre of Ox; 
Sanctnary character of Columnar Chamber ; Removal of fresco remains to 
Alnseum ; Replicas of important frescoes replaced Iw situ on walls; Com pie- 
lion of this work pforth-i yest and iSlorth of Central Coitrl ■ Reconstitution 
of West Portico of Hort/urn Eutrauce Passage; Restored plan of area ; 
painted reiief compositions of the two I'artdoes reiaiing to bnli-sports; 
Comparisons made with Vapheio Cup and relief front 'Atrens' Tomb at 
Afyccnae ; Restoration of upper elan cats of Norlh- IVest Porch ; Wesl Portico 
of Alortkern Entrance Passage as restored; Section of its painted reliefs 
replaced in rrpliea^ shoioing charging bull and olive-tree; Greek interpretation 
of Miuotaui'^a Altnoizing bead-sea(; Hannted site left deserted, except by 
■ I/otise of Rhea \ 

In the lon^ work on tlie site of Knossos wliicli. with some interrupt ion 
cAusetl by the Great War, has engageil my own energies fur the last thirty 
years a ml the preliminaries of wliich go back a gooJ deal further, it earlj' 
became evident that the problem of e.Ncavation was nnic^ue in more than 
one respect amongst monuments of the I^ast. The upper stories—of wlrich 
in the ‘ Domestic Ouarter' three successi\'e stages were encountered— 
had not. as in the parallel case of other ancient buildings, been supported 
by solid piers of masonry or brick-work, or by stone coiumns. They had 
here been held up in a princij>al degree by a timber framework, the huge 
posts and beams of which, togetitcr with the shafts of the columns, were 
either supplied by the cypress forests, then existing in the neighbouring glens, 
or by similar material imported from over sea. 'I* he reduction, either by 
chemical processes or by actual Imrning of these wooden supjwrts to mere 
crumbling masses of charcoal, had thus left vast voids in the interspaces. 
The upper tloors and structures had indeed—in a manner that sometimes 
seemed almost miraculous—l>cen held approNimately at their levels by the 
rubble formation that had iusiniiated itself below—due largely to the falling 
in of bricks of unburnt clay, [uirtly dissolvetl, from the upper walls. 
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3 FliRRO-CONCRETE SOLVES STRUCTURAL PROBLEM 

At the same time, whenever this mtniiiive material was removed, there 
was notliin^^ to prevent the remains of the upper fabric from crashintr down 
to a loM'er level. For the benefit of those who had not an opportiinitv of 
following lit a j>ract]ca| capacity the long course of this arduous ^l ork It is 
necessary once more to repeal that ihose who took part in it w-ere con¬ 
fronted with only two alternatives. Either, at every step, the overlyitw. mass 
had to be re-snpporied, or e^icavation itself would have reduced the remains 
o the uj.{>er siones-held up and preserved to us in such a marvellous 
tashion—to one indistinguishable heap of ruins. 

Such a catasiropiiic result was combated at first by means of wooden 
beams and posts, which, however, in the Cretan climate of violent changes 
showed a ryd tendency to rot. These were at first replaced by piers'of 
masonry and .shafts and capitals of columns laboriouslv cut out of stone 
while u|iper pavements were supported by means of brickwork arclie.s 
resting on iron girders. 1 he expense of procuring from over .sea girders 
of a leiigth and calibre sulticient to span the larger hails was itself prohibi¬ 
tive. Owing moreover, to the exposed character of the access to Candia 
by sea previous to the construction of the new port, and the frequency of 
fierce NorihA\U:.sterIy gales, the landing of the necessari' niaterials L.s 
always a risky operation, and it has been already mentioned that two of 

tie largest girders shipped irom England lie at the bottom of the okl 

harbour. 

Under these circumstances the introduction of the use of reinforced 
concrete was a real godsend, besides ensuring the additional advantn^m 
that ilie new work is at once distinguishable by the spectator, biers and 
columns with them capitals superimposed, could thus be moulded mid 
:e platforms of whole lloons laid on over even the large.st spaces, while the 
floors themselves at the same time have given a much necessarj- compaction 
to the surrounding walls. ' 

The work of roconstitiuion already carrietl out in tlie tiiioorr.n. 

eartliqaak^ea. Tl,e serious .hock of June 26 . , 926 . that ruined hoiiMS in 
the neighhoiiniis village and damaged the Mnaeimi in Ciindla, left even'the 
upper smeturea of the l-alace practically unscathed. That of h-chriiarv 
.9aO. whidi was also severely felt 0,1 the site and throughout the'S 
bouring district, put a severe strain on tlie more recent reconstmctlons 
Iihich. however, they siiecesslully resisted. It is worth renarking niore- 
over that die only sliglit damage produced by these seismic sho^c’ks wss 
the liorisoiiial dislocation, to the esteiit of a few eentinietres onlv, ofa section 
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of a shaft and pillar, both of masonry con sir net ion according to the earlier 
procedure. 

It is to be observed that in the course of this work of conservation it 
n as found advisable in |>]aces to go beyond the immediate objective and to 
carry np to a certain height waits and structures forming lateral supports 
to parts of the fabric that it seemed desirable to preserve from shocks in a 
special manner. 

An instance of this is given below * in the case of the upper sinictures 
of the North-West I’orch, wliich served in fact for a buttress to the high 
back wall of the West Rtwcico of the Northern Entr.mce Passage—itself 
of such tmportauce as having served as a field for the noble frieze of stucco 
reliefs relating to Iwilbgrappling scenes. A similar necessity occurred in 
the case of the West Wall of the South Propylaenm, upon which the ' Cup¬ 
bearer* fresco that originally found a place there has been resiorcd in 
replica, 

.Adjoining the Pro|>ylaeuni on this side was what appears to have 
l)een a little sancinary chamber with a single column, the loner support 
few which tvas supplied by a gypsum pillar rising in the middle of a small 
corresponding s]>:ice below, which, according to various analogies, would 
have re|>resented a .sanctuary crypt. Access was prolyably obtained to this, 
as ill other cases, by means of a ladder from a trap-door above. 

The upjier chamber—rtrceutly restored, largely on account of the 
support it gave to ilie adjoining rropylaeiim wall, and reproduced for tlic first 
time in b'ig, I—is itself of considerable interest in its bearing on the fine 
entr.ince system to the I’alace from the South-West, It communicated 
with the light-area in front of the South Propylaeum by means of what 
h.as been interpreted as a double doorway, while two stefis in its Nortii 
Wall led down to it from the adjoining area at the buck of the Rropylaeum. 
Outside this doorway an<l the threshold in the a<]Johitng corner, there was 
brouglit to light at an earlier period of the Excavation, in a pit about four 
metres dei-p, a considerable deposit of mature I,. M. I a sherds, reprcseuiing 
the same ceramic phase ns the large accumulation of ]>otUTy found beneath 
tile East .Stairs, A figurine of an ox here occurred, and, imiong hundreds 
<)f small cups of the usual offertory clas,s, were specimens covered with an 
unfi.xetl pigment of a brilliant red, a ritual feature, 

riie whole deposit clearly belonged to the votive class and may be 
taken to confirm the presumption .suggested by the Rillar Crypt Iwlow 
that the adjoining Columnar Chamber had served a religious function 

* Stxr p[j. II jinil i and 
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Fic. 1. Vitw OK South-WEST Coj-umsar Ckamprr as nKCOXjiriTUTED ; siiowixn 

Pli.i^K CkVi'T hki.ow. 
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In the orlgina.! Plans A and C,' neither the Columnar Chamber above, 
as brought out by the more recent investigations, nor the pillar crypt 
below had been defined. Tltcse, iiowever, are shown In the emended Plans 

0 f th is section of th c bui Id - 
ing at the end of this 
Volume. Special plans 
of this area by Mr. I^Iet 
tie Jong are also given in 
Fig. 'I, a and 

A problem ditferent 
from that concerneil wiili 
the actual sirnctures was 
presented by the con¬ 
siderable remains of 
]>ainted stucco decoration 
found throughout tlie 
Palace, sometimes stiil 
clinging to the walls but 
to a much greater extent 
fallen from them. The 
scattered distribution of 
many of these remains, 
tlie parlous contlition of 
some of them, the montl'i- 
long study in many cases 
required for any attempt 
at their arrangement, 
made it necessary, when 
the preliminary arrange¬ 
ment had been concluded 
in our own workshop, 
Fm. 2. Pj.an of S.W, L'oi.ujm.VH Chamiuh gJiould be trans- 

\Vll>i .MlJOIMNO -SKCTiOS; fi, U.^SSMKyT J’UAX, StfOWf.'tC , , ,, 

l>n.i.AK Ckvpt tiKSKATu, ff?™ to tlic Mtiseum. 

Put it seemed a duty of 
the excavator to preserve, wherever jjraciicable, the history of the building 
by replacing iit «'///—even whett it entailed sonte reconstitution of the 
walls—replicas of the fresco designs as completed from the existing 
fragments. 
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Happily, in attainlufj this desirable result, I had at hand the invaluable 
services of the artist. Monsieur E. Gillieron, fils, of whose practised skill in 
reproducing tlie masterpieces of Minoan An the preceding V^ohimes of tliis 
work bear sufheient evidence. 

In this way, as by no other means, it has been possible to preserve 
something of the inner life of the old Palace Sanctuary, to a degree, it may 
be fairly said, more considerable than in the case of any other great monu¬ 
ment of Antiquity. 

Alrcad}-, at the liead of the ' Great South Road’, beneatli the site, tlie 

little refectory of tlie Caravanserai *—there built for the wesrv trav^eller_■ 

has gained much in actuality from the replacement in facsimile of the 
■ Partridge Irieze —as appetizing a provision for the guests as the still-life 
pictures of game in an old Dutch dining-room. So, too, to those entering 
the Palace on tiie South-West, the restoration of the fresco of the ‘ Cup- 
Ixrarcr ’ and some of his associates on the wall where it had originally 
stood in the ‘ South IVopylaeum ’ may help to carry with it a vision of the 
whole long scries of stately processional figures that originally rose in tiers 
along the winding Corridors that led from the ceremonial Western Porch 
to the entrance hall of the pla/io mlUe, 

Following out in the same way the entrance system from the South— 
which may itself have stood in relation with a ‘ Pilgrims Way ’ to the Sacretl 
Mouiitainof Knossos—the painted bas-relief restored in the Corridor above, 
brings with it as it were the visible presence of a Priest-king, who wears his 
lily crown and collar and walks in an Klysiati Held, leading, it would seem, 
his guardian Griffin. 

[n the Residential Quarter, again, on the Eastern side, as shown in 
detail in the last \ ohime, the imposing tresco ol the Minoan shields suspended 
against the spiral band, that has been restored in the lou-er loggia of the 
Grand Staircase, suggests an impression of military' parade that fits in with 
what seems to have been the more aggressive character of the later dynastj'. 
In the spacious Reception Hall bulow, to which they lead, where the spir.-il'i- 
form liands alone are depicted, it has been thought fegitimate to fill the void 
vvith fficsimiles of the shields themselves. On the other hand tlie dancing 
figure, replaced in replica on a pillar of the adjoining 'Queen's Megaroii 
marks it as a scene of more peaceful diversions, while the ' Dolphin Fresco' 
of somcwhnt earlier date, here also restored in the inner section of the 
Chamber, gives an example of the naturalistic style of ,'\it that reached 
such a high stage of dcvelopmctU in the Middle period of the Palace. 

It would indeed have been a splendid achievement to restore some 
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pan of the |>aintc<;l liigh-reHefa of agonistic stibiects, tlve disjeiia membra of 
whicli were found prcci[)Etated from the great ‘East Halt' that had once 
overlooked tlte Central Court on tliia side, fiut the restoration of the 
‘ East Hall ’ itself, acconiing to the jilan given in the text, houever probable, 
was still conjectural, and the remains of the plastic ndiefs, though repre¬ 
senting the highest artistic level ever attained by Minoan skill, were too 
fragmentary to admit of their full development. 

There remained, liowever, two on Islanding {loints within the I'alace 
border where this illuminating work of replacing in situ on the walls a rccortl 
of the remains of their painte^l stucco designs in the same wa)’ as those 
already enumerated might yet be profitably attempted. These remains 
connected themselves with a more or less continuous area to the Nortli- 
W’^est and North of the Central Court, including on one side the * Room of 
the Throne' and its surroundings, and on the other, the Western Portico 
of the Northern Entrance. 

It had therefore been my intention mainly to devote tlie Season of 
1930 to a continuance of the general work of reconstitution by its com¬ 
pletion in this North-Westerly region of the site. As regards the first- 
mentioned field of work, which included the restoration of the upper 
structures of the Throne Room itself and the roofing over of its ante¬ 
chamber, the results will be described in detail in a later Section of this 
Volume,* 

The other task-—which conccritcd the West Portico of the Northern 
Entrance l*assage—miglit be regardeti as the culmination of all these 
attempts at artistic reconstructioit carried out throughout the whole area 
of the building. To tiiosc arrt\’ing at what may be called the ' Sea Ciate' 
of the Palace from the Harbour Town—as, in later days, to ihe Achaean 
Vikings who first penetrated to the site through that haven it offered the 
first glimt«e of the mighty pile reared as iheir central residency by the 
Minoan Priest-kings. Immediately backed as it was by the ancient Keep 
that had formed the original nucleus of the whole edifice, this entrance 
system never to the last lost its ciiaracter of a fortified approach. 

Nor had the architect wlio restored the building after the great 
destruction at the close of the Second Middle Minoan I’eriod failed to avail 
himself of this vantage i>oint to superimpose on the massive bastions of 
limestone masonry that formed its substructures a singularly impressive 
decorative scheme. 

Those who came up from the Harbour Town, including travellers 

^ IjcIow, Section 115. 
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8 RECONSTITUTION OF W. PORTICO OP N. ENTRANCE 

from ov^r seJi, entered the Palace throu^^h the outer *Sea Gate*, facing 
W est, and thence pasiied into an elongated open area Hanked by the piers of 
the * Northern Pillar HalF* and^ turning to the right up this, passed through 
the Inner Gate into an ascending passageAvay of narrower dmtensionsi This 
was overlooked on either side by the colonnades of two Porticoes, supporied 
by triple blocks of masonry to which, for convenience* the name of ^ bastioi^s ' 
has been applied tliough the gaps between them were filled by solid timber 
bauifcs* so that in fact the whole formed a single mass- lieyoiul the 
upper border of that to the right evidence was preserv^ed of the steps by 
wliich the covered platforni of the Portico was reached from ilie roxadway* 
The whole of the upper masonry of the structural supports of the Eastern 
terrace block had been removed at some later date for other uses, bui of that 
which overlooked the entrance passage on the West all the courses were in 
places preser\'ed up to tl^e level of the horizontal beams, which, according to 
the regular practice, would have supported the coping slabs of the terrace 
level. Near the Northern extremity of the terrace, moreover, one of the 
column-bases of its colonnade was found only slightly below its original level.' 

AH the elements, in short, for complete reconslitiitioii of the Western 
Portico, including large parts of its back wall, were preser\'ed, and it had 
been thus possible for Mr. Piet de Jong, the Architect of the Pritlsh Scluiob 
to execute for me on the basis of these the restored tJrawing of the entire 
inner entrance syscem, here reproduced {Fig. :i).= 

But the magnificence of the whole scheme centred in the fine plastic 
comjjosltions in painted stucco—crpiivalent in hardness to the Iialian 

that had originally adorned the back walls of both Porticoes/ Of 
that on the Eastern side only a ten' scattered fragments were found below. 
Of tlie coloured reliefs ihat had found their place beneath the Colonnade 
to the est a whole series ot remains were preserved, lying at internals at 
about the same level along the whole length of the terrace. 

In all cases these fragments belonged to subjects connected with ihe 
bnlbsports that in such an exiraordiiiary measure had engrossed the 
interests of the Palace-dwellers—an interest, which, as Ls shown by the 
' Temple Pre.sco' and some new and surprising evidence given Mow, was 
shared in a singular tiegree by the Minoan Goddess herseif. 

Reasons have been given In the preceding Volume of this work for the 
cortchislon that the painted relief compos!tions which seem originally to have 
faced each other at the back of the Galleries on either side of the Nordiern 

^ Gotriwrc Uu? fuller details tii P. iii, p. seqq. 

* See r. iiij p. 163^ Fig. li^T. 
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JO RELIEF SUBJECTS CUM I'ARtin WITH VAPHEIO CUPS 

Entnince Rassage exercised a lasting influence on all later Mlnoan Art, in 
its Mainland as well as Its Cretan home. he view is there exjjressed that 
the groups In the respective I’orticoes in fact corresponded, at least [ii 
tlieir main features, with the two contrasted versions of biill-hunting scenes 
as presented to us iit a perfect form on the gold cups from tiie Vaphelo 
1 omb.’ boiii series of groups iilustrate the sport as seen practised In the 
open in the palm- and olive-groivn glens of the countrv-skie. In die one 
case we see a tlrive of tlie half-wild animals, In the other their capture bv 
means of a decoy cow. 

Of still more sngge.stive Interest is the circumstance to which attention 
has been also calleii,* that both of these dual schetnes are reflected In what 
seems to have been a bas-relief frieze round a kind of fore-hall to the 
Atreus lomb at M\cenae. Among the sculptured fragments brought 
borne by l.ord Elgin were parts of two reliefs, one of tliem showing the 
two fore-legs of a stationary bull recalling the same portion of the animal 
lured by the cow In the last-nrentioned Vaphelo scene, while the other 
presented the head of a charging bull witli the same loweretl pose, cocked 
ear and protruding tongue ns one of the galloping bulla of the other Vaphelo 
goblet. ^Vhat adds to the probability that both these type,s anti the scenes 
to which they belong arc derived from originals stii^plied by tliq moiuimental 
work alMjve the Northern Entrance Passage is. that they arc carved on 
slabs ol Knosslar gypsum. 

'I he latter piece also shows, above the bull, part of the foliage of an 
olive-tree, such as we finil associated with the Palace composition. A com¬ 
pleted restoration of this painted relief by l^lonsieur E. Cillitron. dls, is here 
repeated in I'ig. 4 ,^ 

Unlike the case of the high relief fragments from the great * East Hall’, 
the fallen remains of the plaster composition at the back of the Western 
Portico offered some elements of reconstitution, while, for their setting up, the 
existing remains of the back wall had only to be raised to their original lieifdit. 
A considerabie i>art of tlie two olive-trees—the place of wliich was indicated 
by tbeir plaster edges to be at the beginning and the end of the composition 
—teas capable of being pieced together. At the same time the largest of all 
the Iragmeiits supplied the complete head of the charging bull referred to, into 
connexion «itii which could be brought an extended forefool, A small section 
of highly conventionalized rockwork foreground had also come to light. 

/’ tj M., iii, ji. 177 suejq. l-Vom a drawing hv VfoiisJeur g. 

’ mj., p. ifji scftri. <uilii.W, fils, 

* frcim /I af ,1/,, 



CHANGING in;Lt. R ELI III- AXD ELGIN SEAL ii 

Wuli such ma[erla]s lo work upoir aud the expert assistance both on 
the striiciiira! and artistic side that was happily at my clisjx>sal, the reconsti¬ 
tution of the AVestern Portico’ was set in hand. This had to be so far 
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carried out as to afiTortl ihc necessary backing and shelter for the proposetl 
replacement m replica of the best preserved section of die painted rebet 
presenting the forepxirt of the cl^argEiig bull wilh hUI olive-tree in front. 

The structural work necessary for this was itself considerable^ since it Ke&iora.- 
involved not onlv the rc-biiildintf of the Korthern Section of the back wall 

■f “ Ufipcr 

ot tl^e Portico, together with its roofing over^ and the replacement of the eienncn(s 
supporting columns (see Mgs, ib 7), but oilier contingent work, mentioned Wcsi 
l>elow\ on its fartirer side (see I-^ig. ~>l Pori:h. 

To obuln a fair measure of security against ihe dislocation of the high 
l.iack wall hy earthqitake sliocks it was iiecessar}' to raise considerably the 
height of the line of walling that ran at right angles West from the section 
now TOO fell ovt^Tn 

This Hue represents that of the back wall and entrance system uf die 
North-West l^orch, now" brought into neiv relief bv the work of re- 
constriicEicm. The resLiltlng eflbct is jriven tn ihc photographic view 
(Eig. r)),vvhere the limestone masonry nf the hack of the Portico, uvcrltjoking 
the Northern l*Intrancc oil tliis side, is seen to form the Itack wall of the 
narrow light-well of the adjoiiun^ Porch, nsinj^ twelve courses alcove its 
pavement, 'Phe two column-liases on ilie face of the covered section of this 
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Porch are here shown, the inner of these of line "rey and ^^hite variegated 
limestone of the high Middle Minoan type, the outer restored In cement 
above Its existing base blocks. The single doorway in the corner formed 
the entrance to one of the usual guard-rooms of the Palace entrances, while 
the double opening beyond gives access to the 0[ien raniji jxissage that winds 
round the Nortitern and Western ilank of tlv old Keep, and thus ascends to 
the North-West corner of the Central Court. This Nordt-Wcst I*orch, as 
already suggested, scetiis to have l>i'en specially devised to supply access 
for the devotees who had first passed through the neighbouring ' Imtiatory 
Arca' on their way to the Central shrine of the Palace Sanctuary.' 

To the right of the Porch is shown part of a line of doorways that 
o|>ened into the l-'ore-l lall of that Area and another, at right angles to this, 
leading into the entrance passage of the ‘Lnstral liasin'. now roofed over. 

Of the effect, as seen from the bonier of the Central Court, ot the partial 
reconstruction of the Western Portico of the Northern Em ranee Passage, 
some idea may be gathered from the photographic figure {Fig. d). At ihe 
near end are the restored steps leading up to its plaifonn from tlie central 
gangway, and a glimpse of the section of painted reliefs—as seen in position 
on the back wall—appears beneath the coveretl portion of the gallery. The 
lower partof the Northern entrance system is visible below and--bcyond the 
cypress grove to the left and the range where stood the Royal Tomb of 
Isopata—a little glimpse of sea, 

I n 1-ig, 7, which shows the same group of structures as seen from below, 
three of the stone piers of the Enti-ance Hall ‘of the Eleven Pillars'appear 
in the foreground on the left, and a good view opens of the ascending 
paved way leading to the edge of the Central Court. Above this the peak 
of Jiiktas rises in such a symntetrical po.sition witli regard to this entrance 
passage as to suggest that It had actually formed a fixed point in planning 
the Ciirtiit of the original building. 

II ere, beneath the restored entablature and roof of the Portico, the 
painted stucco relief is a salient feature, ant] must have struck the eye of all 
those who made llieir way from the Sea Gate to the Central Court of the 
Palace, 

From the size of the restored plaster relief—over three-and-a-half 
metres In height and of greater wultli—its replacement on the wall was 
a matter of some tlifftcuky, and it could only he done in two pieces. It is 
reproduced in Fig. 'I'he head of the galloping bull is here more lowered, 
as is also the case with the Elgin relief, but the scene can hardly be 
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interpreted otherwise ihan as a variant of that which on the Vaphcio Cup A 
fortns tlie concluding^ episode of the drive of bulls, sotnc of whom seem to 
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have escaped the net drawn across their path. A further difference may 
be also noted in the character of the tree, which in the case of the goblet is 
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a palm, though on the other cup ue see wild olive-trees. On the Elgin 
slab, however, an olive-tree rises behind the back of the bull. 

Attention has been already called to the remarkable technique of the 
olive-tree foliage, the sprays of which are clist>la>f'd on slightly bossed 
surfaces, while the alternating colour of the leaves with the light underside 
contrasting with the dark upv^er surface, and the brig lit red, witnessing the 
[jcrsistent attachment of aiitemn leaves, shoivs close observation of the 
characteristic ap|>earance of the olive-tree, and of its seasonal variations, 
Etpially naturalistic is the magnificent head of the animal itself. It 
is tlierefore all the more surprising to see, side by sitle with such vivid 
realism, a rocky foreground of such a highly sty lilted character. This 
feature ai,so, however, finds some analogy in the reiitloring of the rocky 
foreground of the scenes on the V'apheio Cups where the waved outline 
encloses corresponding Inner spaces with pitted surfaces.' In these we 
may trace the same imitation of the grain of breccia or conglomerate, 
in conformity with the usual Mlnoan convention in reproducing rock- 
w'ork,* 

or the head itself, which is that of a gigantic btdl of the Unis breed, 
it may be sufficient Ui repeat the description already given,'"' It is simple 
and large in style, but instinct with hery life. The moulding, though partly 
in a lower plane, merges into very high relief in the treatment of the eye 
and forehead, while the upper contours ()f the ear are executed in the round, 
The surface is of a deep ruddy hue with a bluish white spot of cusped out¬ 
line on the bridge of tlie nose. The pupil of the: eye Is of a yellowlsli 
white, and the eye^ball, ringed with coloured bands. Is exceedingly jirominent. 
The upstanding ear marks intense excitentent: the tongue protrudes, the 
hot breath seems to blow through tlie nostrils. 'I'he folds of the dewlap 
show that the head was in a lowered position—it is that of a IjuII coursing 
wildly. Part of the leg of a female cow-boy was alone left to mark tlie 
sensational human side of the spectacle. 

From the high ground level on whtclt the remains haci fallen, it may be 
inferred that this monnmental work was still In position on the wall of the 
Fortico at the time when the first men of Greek .stock made their way 
through the old Sea Gate of the Falace. 

* CoTnpiiFi: /+ fl/ iitp p]L *^-Sr wnrmnu^l Uv tbe rwkws^rk sciin tljt; 

bigs. I'ilk 1127* colirhing hii]| u\ ihc pAnilkil scitne on the 

= SSthe p, i ;t^ [ l\~K The u\y\nT Viipbdi!i Olp. 

nicrkiiVark cuiivenLirvn here sli'Ii abovii ihc * ihp pp. 171 - 4 ^ 

Imlb hitrodiict-d as a Uihn^ ili:iiiira[innr h 
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8. SKCTSON of CoEmRK[> KKlItr l>P (JllAatUNlr Ht^LL ANm Ol.tVK^tKKF, AS kl^S'lOKKIi 
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On It be tloiibtetl that this atul oih^r works with which this scene was 
connected—incliLdiii^ the cornploie human hynres of hoih sexrs. of which 
fni^rments were ako roLmd found an ecl^o in tile Icjiciuk of live Mii’ioLanr 

ilut ijrew ti[i about iho spot ? 

't’hcse cliarijiti*^ hulls and their human victims on itn* I'alace wads jnav 
well ]»iive added a ‘trimmer touch to the inandmli—distant «lTj.|jriiijj of 
IV, c 
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Ea-baui—that had already played a part In Mtiioan cult scenes,^ A 
remarkable cornelian Intaglio from Crete {Fig. U} * of late Greek work 
though with Mlnoixhig feaiure.s, shows Tlieseiis—a aea'serpent behind— 
attacking the Minotaur with a short sword, much as Oedipus is depicted 
stabbiitg the Sphinx on the gokl 
Minoan bead-seal from Thisbd.^ 

It was, as already pointed out,* 
some thirty metres beyond the 
walled outwork of the Northern 
entrance that an intrusive well was 
struck containing pottery of the 
Geometrical Greek Periotl —the 
nearest evidence of later Greek 
settlement that occurred In the 
whole ci rcu i t of t h e si te, K Isc w he re 
such remains lay well outside not 
only the Palace but its immediate borders and the surrounding Minoan 
houses. A Roman content pavemeni hati blo'cked the level space of the 
Theitiral Area—Greco-Roman wells had intruded themselves to the borders 
of the House of the Frescoes, and elsewhere in the outer radius other 
sporadic intrusions of late date were traceable. Fut from the end of the 
partial re-occiipation of the building by humbler denizens of the same 
Minoan race—alike on the Palace site and Its precincts—no sign of later 
settlement has come to light. Only, otT the Central Court, harti by the 
borders of the Central Sanctuary of the old Priest-kings, the scalings of 
which record its lion-guarded Goddess, some five centuries later, at a time 
when her cult had been largely assimilated by Hellenic Knossos, the small, 
plain temple of which we have the foundations,* was set up, as If to 
reconsecrate to ialfW religious uses the site haunted now by the monstrous 
creation of popular fancy. It is natural to identify the later shrine with 
the ‘ House of Hhea*—the Minoan Goddess in her Greek guise—of which, 
according to Diodoros, the foundations were shown In his day by Knossos,® 
1-1 er Cypress grove, the straggling remains of which still survive in the 
glen below, may then have covered the wliole hill of Ke|ihala, 

’ Suets|>ec!iilb iht' Imemaiite cylmiltr found to ninaing water, 
in Crete, p. 459, Iwlow, where the * P, 514, I’ijj, J'*" ft Iwilow. 

inanUmll is coujjkd with ii Minoun Genius. ' /*. of .\f., i, p. 404. 

’ Centwl Crete; A. 1 -., Coll, 'l iie sionc is * ii, I’l. I, pp. 5, 0 , and I'ijj. 3 . 

tliostly covered witb u cnlciireouii vnamel, due * Uicxl. v. 66. 
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0 *1 "H MiNOA-N’ GtJDDKSS AS TATkONESS Ol-- THE PaLACE UUU.- 

kixc — New ClIRVSELEPlIANTtNE t MAGE OK ItEk AS ' LAfJV OF THE SpOkTS ’ ; 
Sackifick (}K Corrida Plu.i.s amj its SukviVAL. 

Ihill-sporis r/ Paiacc Anna illustrated by the tcail-paintiittis and 
reliefs: Pillar Shrine af Goddess depieted ovcrltwliin^ Pitll-riux: Sexual 
irAHsfarmxtian tf s[irI performers—tlioir male'Sheat/i*; Anatolian souree 
of bnlhsparts—divinity fhere male; Varied aspects of Afinoan Goddess; Her 
interest in Gtimcs; Phr Satn'd Sluing — terra'e&tta inodfl; Doves perelted 
an its side-posts—emblems of divine possession: Stringing as magieal and 
religions r j/r—AioiTi fesfrvai at Athens ; Piudngtng in Modern Greece and 
Crete: Normal iinpersonaiions of Goddess, in fashionable dress, nnjitted 
for Sports; A^no Chrysclepltanfiue figure of Goddess in garb resembling 
PanreadoPs; f Fit It matronly corset, however, combined with male loin clothing 
ami niasculine ' cod-piece^ attached—Mituhtn adapiation of * Libyan Sheath*; 
Facial features offi^ urine: Classical profile, lihe Cambridge Goddess : Fmer¬ 
ge net of new statnette ivith similar feainres: Diadem and coronal of Chrys¬ 
elephantine figure; Its broad necklaei — sig,n 0/ ranh; Height and girth of 
statuette—comparisons svifh adult male figures; Comparison with * Poston 
Goddess': ' Lady of the Sportsstill a Mother Goddess ; Her aid coustanily 
invoked by her proie>r(;s of the linifring ; A Fision of comfort in direst nct'd; 
Sacrifice oj bull of Corrida au Thisbe seal-type—a priestly Matador ; Gem- 
types showing sacrificed bull OH 'J'able ; Sacrificed bull on Table in H, Priada 
Fresco ; Funereal sacrifice of lulls ; L Offertory animals depicted as coursittg tn 
Arena . Survivals of MtHoau bull-sports—Thesstdinn 'raurokathapsia .* Ar¬ 
temis Tanropoios and. Taurobolos ; Survival tf Minoau bull-sports as religions 
function at Alilelos, ast old Cretan foundation ; Pull sacrifice at the lioe<^ia, 

Thkke can be no c|nesiion tkat the episodes of the Miooan bnll-sports 
as seen in the West Portico of the Northern Kntrance at Ivnossos jireseiued 
' Cow-boy ‘ feats in some oj>en area or Mlnoan park, bordered Ijv rocky 
crags and olive woods. Tf, as we may infer, the fellow composition sec in 
the opposite Eastern Gallery related to the lassoing of a bull inveigled by 
a decoy cow, it, too, equally belonged to the conntr^’-side. 

Bull sports of Palace Arena and their Illustrations. 

Put, as has been shown in tlte preceding Volume of this work, anoilier liuil- 
class of bull-sports, well represented on the Palace walls, is entirely 
divested of any such rural background, and must as clearly have found its 

c 2 
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iMlNOAN GODDESS AXD CIRCUS SPORTS 
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place in some arena or ' ring' constructed for the purpose. L' nfortunately, 
none of the remains of this class occurred under conditions that might enable 
them to be even partially replaced—as In the case of the bull-reiicfs of the 
Nortliern Entrance—on the actual walls to which they belonged. A |)Ortion 
of the hind-quarters of a galloping bull, found still attached to the left 
wall of the West I*orclt, was too incomplete to admit of any restoration.^ 
In. the case, again, of the fragments, on a smaller scale, of the ' Taiireador 
I'rescoesfound above the (loor-level by ilie ' Court of the Stone Spout 
the upper story walls that they had once decorated were no longer in 
existence. The same difncnlty occurred with regard to the ' Miniature 
Erescoes', belonging to what seems to have been a small corner shrine 
situated at the angle of the Northern Entrance I'assage on Its West side 
and of the Central Court, one of which, the ' Temple i’rescohas such 
an intimate connexion with these circus sports. The room above the 
Throne has now been turned into a .Museum for these derelict wall-paintings. 

Pillar Shrine of Goddess overlooking Bull-ring. 

1 n \'Iew of a remarkable find to be descrll.ied below, the l‘enipie I Vesco 
itsel f ac<|iii res a n e w sign! hca nee. 1’ he 11 i 1 la r hh ri n e of t h e G oddess, a s t Ii e re 
seen,* is set in the middle of Grand Stands crowded with spectators of both 
sexes, much as if it were the Uoyal Ho-x ofa Court Iheatre, As to the charac¬ 
ter of the show itself, moreover, we are sutllctently etilightened from two 
sources. The ‘ Miniature ' fragments from tlie ‘ Ramp House ’at Mycenae, 
which exhibit groups of .Minoan ladies st-ated in boxes, also Include part of 
a scene from the bull-ring. On the other hand, a small but valuable piece 
of painted plaster In the best ' Miniature' style from the Ivory Deposit at 
Knossos once more brings these circus performances into the most direct 
connexion with the supreme .Minoan tlivlniiy. Eart of the neck and back of 
a coursing bull is there seen in front of a columnar building, the eiUablature 
of which presents alternative versions of tlve Sacred Double .\xe symbol.* 

It is also to be observed that the peculiar type of superposed pillar 
that marks the grand stands flanking the Central Shrine of the 'Temple 
Fresco' are used In the reliefs of Minoan ‘ rliy tons ’ like the Doric or Ionic 
coluntiis that represent temples in Greek vase i>aimings—as indications of 
the religious sanction under which the sports were held, A bone CHipiial of 
one of these ' was found with the bull's head and leaping youilis of the ' 1 vorv 

' The fragments showed leveral paliuvd ^ fl/.l/, iii. p. 507, Ml, 

stilted siirfiices sl peri in posed. ' /fifii, j,, nild ef, ji. n, i. 

' Vol. iii, CoUiure<l opp. p. 47. 
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1- in. I> », ] JkVKI.UI^MKSTO^' THK Tv, i} LuwKE y.aSFJs OK StF- VTMT. KkVTuN f- kUM i \ .\Q]\ 'rK[.\n.\j 

■Allows NF. lAoxiSr; Bouts. 

I deposit ^ Thi^se pillars are set besitle [he iLivoorite btrxiiig boots, such as 
are sho^v^l ou ihe zones of the ' rhyton ' {Fi^. lOlJ 

Sexual Transformation of Girl Perforiners: wear Male Sheath. 

A cercmoiucil feature, all classes of the bulhsports, and wliich Sexual 

must he. ilistinctly regarded as of si reU^ioiis nature, is tf> be seen in the 
lieatbgear of the female jK^rformers. Ttiese^ as may be gatiiered from their 
elaborate coiffure nntl the gay Aiwifcu/.r that some of them wear, clearly (ormeis: 
occupietl a good social position. Thus in the e.vquislEe design of a leaping 
girl performer given in Fig, 11,=^ her carefully csirled locks are confined by 
a 1^1 lie ril}bon and she wears a beaded necklace. But the most notable 
feature in the costume of girl performers wa^^ of a very different kind. As 
partici|jants in the feats of the these trainctl girl athletes 

vvlio may be thought to represent tlie presiding f ioddcss In a suix^rSor 

* See 1 . p. (iSSscipj ..itul iii. p, scqip opisnsiie. 't1ic female perfnrriier tlitire wears 

Rir a coloured rc|inpditctiun tpf this a lilue liblion riiUEic] liijr heaiL 
ri^^urc\ See iii, 11. XM, imd \>. Jsift 









tlejjree—‘had to first iiiulergo 
a kind of sexual transforma¬ 
tion, by divesting themselves 
of all articles of feminine 
dress except their head-gear 
and necklace, and by adopt¬ 
ing tile sporting costume of 
the male performers, includ¬ 
ing the universal exterior 
sign of the inascuiine sex. 
the Minoaii version of the 
'Libyan slicath Fig. l‘2d 
So far as the e.sisting 
evidence goes, as siijiplicd by 
wall-paintings, small reliefs 
on steatite rliytons, and the 
gold cups and seals or their 
impressions, these female 
performers travestied in 
men s attire do not appear in 
connexion with other forms 
of sacred sports, such as the 
boxing and wrestling bouts. 
On the other hand, they are 
common to the bull-driving 
and ' Cow-boy' feats, as seen 
in the open country, ecpiallyf 
with lliose of I’alace Circus. 
A very clear example of a 
girl performer, distinguished 
both by Iter luxuriant tresses 
and elaborately curled fringe 
as well as by a slight 
pectoral development, has 
been already noticed in the 
case of the V'apheio Cup A. 
where she is seen in diffi¬ 
culties between the horns of 
a charging bull,- 


Fk;. IL (ifsi. I’l'KhORstfiR op Iivn.-R1N0, 


‘ ‘fills fii!urL' IS tflkeii from P. n/ 
.U; ii, J't, 1, SU|ipl. ri, MU, 

* iii. p, tiis, 


















SEXUAL TKANSFORMATION OF GIRL PERFORMERS a.i 



Were the Bull^sports originally connected >A^lth Male Divinity? 

This ritual assimilation to the male sex is a make-believe of the same 
kiitd as that ’wliich led wives of Libj'an chiefs to adojit the native />cnis/ns{/ii' 
of the men or the analogous custom of the Queens of Mcroc of 
asserting their titular kingship by wearing false beards,' 
In such cases it implied a recognition of the fact that 
government was of rights a male prerogative; in the present 
instance it may well convey a hint that these sensational feats 
of the bull-ring were in the same way at one time exclusively 
performed by men. 

It is to be observed In reftrrence to 
this conclusion that existing indications 
point to Western Asia as the original home 
of these acrobatic sports with bulls in a 
purely male connexioa. Scenes of this class 
r occur on a sealed clay envelope from Cap 
padocia, dating from about 2400 U. C, Cere¬ 
monial coverings for biills such as we 
later see on Minoan ‘rhytons' of that 
form—thenrselves of old Chaldaean deri¬ 
vation—find their analogies on the same 
group of cylinders as that Illustrating the 
sport.* 

On the other hand, the Minoan God¬ 
dess as divinity of the Double Axe lits on 
as a religious entity to a well-known group 
of Lightning Gods on the Anatolian side, 
such as mat' well have presided over these 
sports as jjerformed at a very early date In 
that region. In this connexion is note¬ 
worthy that on the ' Miniature ' fresco 
fragment above referred to, the Double 
Axe symbols re|ieaced on the frieze of 
the Goddess’s shrine, overlookin'! the 







I'm. 12 . JtisoAX ADAi'T.vrioxs to 
‘ Liiu'an Sheath a, b, khom M. M. 
Ill H I'JCCiusKS (I’KtsorA)V r, bkoM 
ItKONZE PmUkK or VoUTM, \[, M.IJJ j 
ii^e, I ROM ‘'rAVKELVnOW' 1 ''kPM,70KS ; t, 
ox (iTKt. rEhl'ORMKIU 


bull-sports, emphasize this aspect of her divinity. 


' See r. »/ Jt., if, I't. I, p, 55, ami cf. tor, loi, and fig, 4. 

Oric Bates, Easfert; Ubyaus, pp. uj, 114; ’ i/.IA, iii, p, 205, fig, HU, n, 

and 1 ’, Newbem', AittUuf H)i 5 , pp. 
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24 VARIED ASPECTS AND ATTRIBUTES OF GODDESS 


May jiot this sexual transformation of her female ministraiits who took 
part in the performances held in her honour itself have been due to the 
conscionsiiess that in their original shape they had rather belonged to 
a male form of divinity ? 


Varied Aspects and Attributes of Minoan Goddess, 


Varted 
aspects 
and attri¬ 
butes of 
Minoan 


licr 

intercet 
in i-atncf;. 


Of the Goddess herself associated in one way or another with her sacral 
weapon we have abundant illtistratUms, and it forms an ingredient of cult 
groups In which she appears with other attrihutes, such as the dove of her 
celestial sovereignty or the snake thatsyinholijtes Iver infernal power. Special 
manifestations of the divinity occur tvitli various attrihutes, as where the Snake 
Goddess is seen holding a ritual sprinkler or iUper^Uimu in one hand and a 
sword in the other—the respective symlmls, that is, of spirliiial and temporal 
doEitinion,' So, too, tJie Goddess, ivith an axe-like ap|)entlage depicted on a 
1 ablet of Class A of naval import—is holding out a simple form of anchor.* 
Elsewhere we see the Lady of Beasts—iroTi'ia Bijpwv —with u'iid animals stich 
as lions, and Cretan wild goats as her supporters, or swans grasped hy their 
necks. At times she is the I luiuress—an early form of the Cretan Diktynna— 
purstiing a stag with Ikjw and arrow. Or again, she meets the eye descending 
from iier celestial spiiere towards fcntalc votaries engaged in a sacred daitcr. 

That she interested herself in games may be inferred from remains of 
the draught boart! found iti ilie Repository ot lier Central Shrine at Jvnossos,* 
I’lie ciip|.ied talile hnmd in tlic pavement of the ^[allia Palace, though 
suggestive of gaming, there certainly fulfilled a sacral fimctlmi. 


Hcf 
Siicktd 
Swing: 


Sacred Swing of Goddess: Terra cotta Model from Phaestos. 

A remarkable find made in a Phaestos shrine^ must l>e taken to sliow that 
the ^linoan Goddess took delight in a much more siTi'i[de, not to say childish 


* /f/ 34 Vt. fjfc |j, jind 

Fig. 5 ir. 

^ /Mil., I*r. pp, 24S, J49, and J’fg. 
] lii ii t ilic aj£e4ike a|>|.ienda^c cL i, 

|jp, (ii5p 616, and Fig, 4 ='2 

* t, ih 4J2 Aeqc], 

^ R. Fatibirni, xl\\ p. 747^ higji, 

42, As bati biicn nnied Uy Nilsson 

(Jf/tiPffft-Afjirjiaeim p, 286, nale J?), 

ihc rude idols, found |mini :o that coii’ 
elusion, 1 he cbmtSi^Ufgiciil data supplied by 
dii; fiMtis aliio ^iUygtrsl an evtttided period ; 


a iuetal dagger, perluips co|ipLr* looks tZarly 
Mifirnm xiv, 3^|, XL[\\ 5)^ the 

Sp]dn.\ and a perforated day vase 
p, 475^ Fig, 4t), as also, possibly, the 
round, be/elltal gold fitiger^ritig (7^., p. 7^5^ 
itiuy be M I i I ^^w'hiiean ini^airted 
scatab from ih^ ftatiJC de|>QsiE he.irs ihcr natiie 
of «Jneen Thii ((-, 1450 u, c y /K p. 7 75, 
^ .IJ) 1'hese discrepancies of date favour 
ihtr view' th-it ibe chamber in which the 
objects were fosintl belonged to u sanctuary 
rudder dmn a tomk 


HER SACRED SWING 



diversion. In a deposit explored by the Italian Mission, |>robably l>elon,!^ing tcrni- 
lo a small domestic shrine like that of Gournia,' was found a small female ,nt„ieJ 
statuette, with red decoration on a white wash, in a half sitting position and 


FiO, 13i5. SiiiM View 
OE Fjclre, siiowino 
VuRVORATiO^. 


liortnl for the inser¬ 
tion of rtbcin With 
it ]^y remains of 
tu"o posts like trun¬ 
cated obelisks in 
their i^cneral form 
and perforated^ 
near their apex. It 
has thns needed 

Tig. 13 fi. 'rt:kkA-coi-rA REi*HnsEXTAT3a>: or Vot.\kv swixG' only a little thread 

iietweex Two Fost.s with Moves i'ERCHb:u on ihkm as a restore_ i\s has 

Sign OF T)iVINE TossESSiox. / * . , 

been done in the 

Museum of Cantlia~the whole f^roup into a figure on a swing, "1 he thread 
is attached to a miniature bar that sei-i/es ns a seat ( bigs, 13 « and 13 /;).^ 

'The two side-[)osis are of special interest since they alford a near perchpd 
parallel to the columns of the oarlv terra-cotta Shrine from Knossos^ with 

* ' ptilis of 

,swin^: 

^ pp, 47. 4^. DiredoF of llic Cun^lia Museum nnd of the 

■ 13 wa5 drriwn for me [tdsis iheorigimi Italian Mission. 

terri-AV^ta ohjyct as rcstcirtd by Monsieur E. * i, pp. 110, 211 ^ unil Vl^. lUU, F. 

UiMieitmp fiisp ivith the kind permission of the 
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SWINGING AS A SACRliD OR MAGICAL RITE 
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the doves perched on their capltak, and to the palm trunks on eitliersideof 

the Double Axes surmounted by birds of raven-like aspect.’ I he settletl 
birds that here too impersonate ilie alighting of the divine Spirit on to the 
baetylic pillars, though imperfectly preserved, are in this case, loo, marked as 
doves by the remains of one fan-tail.- These settled birds define the two 
supports as of a religious nature, and carry with them the conclusion that the 
swinging figure * was ipso facto possessed by the spirit of the divinity. The 
archetype would clearly be tlic Goddess herself enjoying the same pastime. 

Swinging, practised as a magical and eventually a religious rite, is 
known the world over.* Various objects for this exercise arc cited—swiny- 
ing high might produce high crops, demons could be driven from the air, 
or the inspiration of spirits dr;iwn from it. The Attic fea.st of the Aiora 
celebrated the ripening of the grapes, and it is noteworthy that Ikaros 
the eponymus of tlie Demc Ikaria, to whom, with his daughter lirigone 
'Child of the Spring , its origins were ascriV)(*d, represents the pre-l lellenic, 
or in other words, the Minoan, element in the population.* This swinging 
ceremony is further connected with the Anthesteria «- the 'All Souls' feast 
of Ancient Greece. On vases,' where Satyrs are seen swinging a Nympli, 
tliere appears a large open rim below, like that of a large jar, such as those 
from which, as is shown on a lekythos, the litde ghosts ot Kcrcs fly out.' 

In Modern Greece and in Crete itself the ceremonial swiiiging of 
girls takes place on the occasion of various festivals including liaster and 
St- George’s day.* 

1 o the Minoans, familiar with the representations of divinities descend¬ 
ing from on high %vith streaming locks, the act of swinging in the air may 


‘ /'. o/.P/.,p. 44d, Fig 3t7. 

’ Pantienl, oV., p. 747, h;is also, inde- 
pendcnily, recognized the birds as doves ami 
cites the corroborative opinion of hr. iXfIta 
Seta. 

* Unfortunately the liead of the figure is 
M'anting and wu Cannot therefore tell whelher 
it Was surmounted Ijy a liara or any special 
sign of religious dignity. It seems best to 
assume that we have here a votary, 'rhe 
dress with the large apron in front is clearly 
related to that represented on the faient'e 
figures from the 'I'eniple kefmsitories. 

* Fnizer, The Gttd {GMot Bmigts, 

Pt- Ill, refcTred t.i ill (he IniJt.*S sTi vea], iv)p 
p, 377 sctiq., Sjluhxwx iif ti 


^ EriguliS a]>jH';irs as daughter of 

Aiglsthos and Klylenincstra^ E/y/iL J/,, \k 

^ Set; cs|K?ciallip’ M. /.hr . 

MJitf Ajiifni, ill xv, 1915^ 

p. 30 se^qq, /*At 7 itAf^^iVci Siie^rfPtt t Ciule- 

Seep loo, lluniiUer, Art. 'AiDra^ in 
Dartnibcrg ct Sag! in. JJiW. f/fS Artfi^uiUs. 

' (I'uftw^-kcioh.s 

Kr. I liiuser's iinnllnuatmii)^ VI. t^5pTcxtpp. ^9, 
A /irtfria in Berlin r//., p. !■ igure ; 

I'urtw. tir>, j one XympEi swings another- 
GV, rifSf/jmthWt'f p. 29. ] 2^, 

In ihe Jena iltaj>cum. 

" [ nm re Lili nyi [o tli e M orua ( Kmikoufa 

in I’di*;). Serifihos, and Kar[>siEhD$ are giien by 
hVajiyr, 0 /*. 3S3, 
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itself have had a celestial association ant] might be ihoLight to bring with it 
the 'afriatiis' of spiritual possession. 

Whether the Goddess herself is to be recognisted in live swinging 
figure before us or, as seems more probable, her votary', it Is clear that 
she could be envisaged as herself taking delight in this airy pastime. 

Might she not equally be regarded as taking part in the acrobatic feats 
of the arena ? No impersonation of her inidei’ this aspect indeed had been 
hitherto brought to light. In any case it stands tn reason tlval for such 
a function it would have been necessary for her to assume a special garb. 

Normal Impersonations of the Goddess in Fashionable Dress. 
Apart front the early version of the Cretan Goddess as inother-iiaked 
inherited from Neolithic times and never, as we shall see. wholly discarded 
—from the beginning ol tbe l\Tiddle Minoan .■^ge onwards, whether in her 
plastic or her pictorial shape, she is consistently presented to ns as following 
the latest styles in dress. Even the more or less cylindrical form of tive lower 
part of the images lound in her rustic shrines of the beginning of the Late 
Minoan Age as explored at Gournia and I’riniii can be shown to be really 
an outgrowth of the bell-shaped skirts that were in vogue in M. M. I and 11 . 
On the other hand, the splendidly executed figurines of ivory or faience 
from palatial shrines display in their elaborate details ev'ery item in the 
fashionable dress of the Court ladies of the transitional M. M. 111 —L. M. I 
Epoch. They are seen wearing flounced skirts, shorter according to the 
current usage in the earlier part of that epoch, longer as a rule in the later 
phase and the succeeding Late Minoan Periods, Above the belt is a close- 
lit ting. short-slefved bodice supporting the full breasts. 

So, too, among the many known’ impersonations of the Goddess, as 
seen on signet-rings and licad-seals, whatever her activities may be, she 
has regularly made her appe.imncc decked out thus in ilie fashionable dress 
of contemporary female society, ifer robes are as stylish when she hunts 
the stag or sltoulders a vvild-gcjat, as wlicn she is receiving the adoration of 
her votarte,?. In a similar guise she is .seen descending from her celestial 
aliodc, and so, too, when, assisted by a courtly attendant in her resurgence 
from the Uiuierworld, she emerges from the bosom of the earlli as GolUIcss 
of Spring, wc see her already flounced and corseted. 

11 is abundantly evident that the Goddess stood In a peculiarly Intimate 
relation to the sports ot the arena, beside which, as we have seen, her 

* It will Iw ncL-n thnt an vnre|t!Um iiuiit lit nuukahlc gold signm-firg described below, 
made in favour of wlmi seems tn be ii ilgure fSee coooliutiiij; Seciimi.) 
of a female divinity jiurely mrdc nn the nr- 
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2 S EMERGENCE OF CHRYSELEPHANTINE IMAGE 

colmnnar Shrine was set up* In view of ihe agility ilisplayed by her in the 
hunting field and apparent delight in high swinging, it might well indeed be 
thoughc by her worshippers that, in some diviner sphere, she had herself 
supplied an example ofsuperhuman prowess as a taureador. It is clear, hosv- 
ever, tliat the llotinced attire wliich the Minoan artists Ivacl somehowreconctleil 
with Iter otlier activities, was wholl)' inconi[}atible with acrobatic feats. 

Emergence of Chryselephantine Image of Goddess in Garb 
resembling Taureador’s, 

A remarkable chryselepitantine image that has now seen ilte light 
(Pigs. 14,15,and Frontispiece, Coloured Elate XXVH) seems to show that 
in this case,at least, her cumbrous robes were discarded and that the Goddess 
herself ;vas very nearly assimilated to the guise, ceremonially assumed, of 
the girl taiireadors who perfoniied in lier honour travestied as youths, 

This figure may be regarded as representing the third Epiphany of 
members of a divine group standing certainly in the closest relation to those 
of the ■ Ivorj’ Deposit in the ‘Domestic Quarter' iif the Knossian Falace, 
The * liqston Goddess' in her original fragmentary state was nctiudly seen 
at Caiidia some twelve years after the discovery referred to. The ivory 
boy-(.jo<.l that it was possible to illustrate in the last Yoliime of this work, 
was ‘ released ’ at Paris after about an equa! inien^al of time. The third 
figuru lias ma<ie its appearance only quite recently in a still more distant 
trans*Atlantic site. It Is now- -as the result of the well-knowm enterprise 
of its Director, Mr, C. 1. Currelly -in the Toronto Museum, and it is owing 
to his kindness anti llberalit}' that it has been possible for me to give a full 
account of it in this jdace.' All that its recent guardians had been able 
toascertaiu about the image was that it had matlc tis way from Crete, where 
it had been in private possession for a considerable mimher of years, 

1 his, though still not the last of these emergent forms,* is certainly the 
most surprising. It presents the greater part of a female llgure of which, 
however, tlie legs from the knees downwards and tlie right arm, except the 
hand, are wanting (Figs. 1 4, if, and Ifj), The extreme height of the part 
prescrvfxl was ij'S centimetres or about j inches. From the photograpliic 
record of the remains as originally found, reproduced in Supph PI. XLllI, 
it w'ill bo seen that, with the above exceptions, both the ivory core of ilie 
image and the gold plating with which it was so richly overlaid were 
remarkably well jjreserved, tboiigli the * Minoan sheath' had become 

’ Kor Ji itrelinifruii'y uoticu hy iiit', sue ' For anoiher cbfysclL'fttiJitiiliu; nfjtjro nf a 
///ns/ni f'</ ArntJoit ,Vfjf f. J uly , i y^ i. lioyU; od, see hub sr, SlcI tuii 104 , 



Fit;- 14. IvokY FuanK of Misos's fionciK^ as ' L.^dv of thf Sfokts' uljh Jsress axl> 
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detached, as shown ia Sispplp PL XLIIL The plating; was fastened hy 
small gold pins or rivets. I ts magnificent elffect as restored with both hands 
uplifted will be hestreah^cd front the Coloured Frontispiece to this Volume. 

As will be seen by a comparison of J'lgs, 14, 15 depicting the figurine in 
its present coaulition, very little has been rctpiired in the way of rcsEomdon 
beyond the filling in of sotne cracks and the symmetrical rephicement of the 
right arm below the hand in conformity with that on tlie left, preserved, 
with its nruciilation. Thi;^ consists? of a sqnarc-cut tenon, a ceTitiTnetre 
long and about 0-4 cm. in diameter, fitting into a inortise-hole with a lining 
of metal, apparently silver. This arrangement exactly answers to that of 
the umreadors of the "Ivory Deposit' at Knossos, though it does not 
appear that in tliat case there was a metal lining within the mortise-holes- 
l ive length of tiie arms when complete was 9 centmieires (r. 3 -^- inches), as 
extended, very closely corres|joiidhig with those of the * Leaping Youth', 
Otherwise their action, in the latter case, stretched forward to their utmost 
extent, contrasts with the bent position of the arms of the present statuette, 

Idle female persof^age before us at once strikes the eye as of a very 
difi'ereiit diaracter from ihat of the girl performers in the Mlnoan bull-sport.^ 
as portra\ed for us in ilic frescoes ami small reliefs, notwithstanding the 
fact that she shares with them the male loin-attire thac is the most 
distinctive article of her apparel 

These performers’—whether they display their acrobatic skill in the 
Palace Circus or the held—are consistently depicted with a very slight 

pectoral tlevelopnieiu, so much so that in the wall-paintings, were it not for 
the convention of the white skin colouring, it niiglu be diftlcult to distinguish 
them from the youlliful male taureadors wlio take part in the same scenes.^ 
Ihit the figure before us presents tlie lull breasts of a very matronly stage 
and their decidedly prominent contours have brouglu with them as a corollary 
the need for artificial support. This is supplied by tlie stays* of which we find 
the indication about them in open gold work, somewhxit siiggesiive of the 
whalebones of more recent fenuni[ie attire. As wdll lie seen from Fig, 1 <1 a, 
and the back view, r, this corset has no visilde continuation behind, though 
its two posterior borriers may, however, in reality have been connected by 
some piece of stufi^ It was siis[]ended above from the shoulders, as wc see, 
b)' means of two bands, that might be dcscribccl as very short sleeves. 

* 'rhe fcnKilc ehataettr of tlie hrcnsls are ehnmcterii!eii by Iwr cxcc'[>l[niu]|y elaborate 
just diIdlinginshablti in ihe case of the per- iil, p. ijy, Fijr, I2i\ a). 

hinnet set-n in dilhcultic-'t betwLtjn the hulfs ^ From asLetdi madi; for me by Mr. tlithert 
hcjm?s on the Ynpheics Tup A. She is otbenvisc Pr.vtky. 
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GODDESS IN CORSET 


Slays (m the same principle are to be seen on the marble statuette of 
the Gocliiess in the Fjtjnvilimm Museum, Fig. 17, ami on the faience 
figure of what should best be regarded as a double of the 'Snake 



Fig, 1G a, r. Vikhvs or Corskt, Gikiii.I', ash Mai,e Ixhk Aniki: or FiGi'imeF. is 

Clout l'l.ATE. 


Goddess*, from the Temple Repositories at Knossos. In these cases the 
corset proper is part and parcel with a Jacket, die sleeves of which extend 
some way down the upiier arms. The two Knossian examples supply 
evidence of the lacing together of this bodice by means of loopert knots. The 
Cambridge Goddess, on the other hand, has a knob in front (see Fig. I T, a), 
which Mr. Wace* ingeniously interprets as the head—set at right angles—of 
a metid pin that passed ‘ downwards, over and under the bands of braid ' or 
some similar matenal. In the case of the chryselephantine image before 
us there is no certain clue to the means of fastening the corset, hut the gold 

’ Keprodneed from A. J. U, VVace, .-1 Cretitn Sfatueift; in /’i/itvi/fiam PI, II, j, 

* <?/. or., pp. 2, j. 
















MINOAN SHEATH WORN BY GODDESS 


rivet by wliich it,s iipjjer aiigle, between the breasts, is attached to the 
i vory, may mark the place of such a pin-head. 

As in analogous cases, the lower border of the corset or bodice 
corresponds, so far as it is visible, Avith the upper border of the belt. The 



Fui. 17 ff, h, r. Corset AVn ' Ai'ron ’ or ‘ KititwiixiAH Godoess 


central band of the Minoan belt seems to have been of metal,' but each 
of the rolled upper and lower zones may well represent ‘a padded cushion¬ 
like belt of some clastic material V The upper of these Avoiild have overlain 
the edge of the bodice, while the lorver AVotild have caq;>hc the upi>er edge 
of the skirt, or of the male loin-clothing. 

It is this masculine arrangement that we see here adopted. 

Like the corset above and the belt itself, this loin-clothing consists of 
a thin gold plate decorated with row’S of pimcttiations and small embossed 
disks, and showing barred openwork analogous to that of the stays. Behind, 
as usudI, is a toligue-shaped piece rvliich should cover the upiier part of the 
buttocks and narrows to a point below, where it was drawui beitveen the 
legs. In the present instance the gold plating that represents this Hap-like 

’ iice J\ t>f .V., tii, p. 44S (with note 3), * J. I, Myrcs, Snn(iuar}.$iHef Fits^fa; 

and p. 449. /#. A.t ix, pp. 364, 365, 
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FACIAL FEATURES 


Jitiq *C(jd 
JiicL'e ■ 

inu^chcd- 


Miiioian 

ihm nf 
* Libyuii 
She^ith ** 


:;ettloii of tlie loin-cloth showi; 
only the lower point and the 
borders, tire central portion 
boixi^ wanting. 

Id front, where in the 
originni the cloth woukt have 
l>een drawn np between the 
legs, the corresponding section 
also narrows to a point below. 
It is on the centre of this that 
the ‘cod-picce’. the distin- 
gnishing feature of the Minoan 
male attire, is riveted on liy 
small gold pins above. 

It will he seen from the 
examples of this article of ap- 
jiiirel given in Fig. I ti, above, 
as worn by botli the ordinary 
riTiiioaii men anti by the female 
ta ureadors, th a t i t exac 11 y co r re- 
spontls with them. The uHtiye 
fintls a parallel—as atnrady 
shown * “in the ’ I.ibjan 
Sheath' or ' penistasche', still 
extant In parts of Nigeria, 
and the strong proto-Lib} an 
element discernible in the 
earl) culture of the Southern¬ 
most Cretan region may help 
to explain the African aitalogy. 



J’li;. j8, J'koi iLK Vtt;w (H I rmn axu Rvst (sr 

Ch h V^n: I .£|i i AXT t K K ST IT t^KTI ic. 3 .) 
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Facial Features and Head-gear, 

Tlie facial features of the figure are very' clear cut. as will be seen 
from the enlarged profile view given in Fig. IS?. The chin is well defined, 
the lips, which are decidedly narrow, are arched i)pward.s. the rather long 
nose has a faint tendency to aqniliniiy, contrasting thus with the ‘ tip-tilicd 
profile of that of the *i!osCon Uoddess’, atul approaching nearer, indeed. 


‘ Fi. 1, pp, j5, and i-i, xni. 


Cf., too, p. ij, 1- ig, a. 





HtiAD-GliAk OF MGURIMZ 



A slight .isymmetry is perccptalik* hi the setting of the orbiLs, the outiT 
corner of tlie left oye-IiJ being slightly tlrawn ilowti. 

New Stone Statuette resembling ‘Cambritige Goddess’ with Similar 

Features. 

The coiniiarison snggested by ihe Classical profile of the cJiryselc- 
jihantine figure \\ith that of the statuetti* ot the tiara’tl hto^Uless in tlie 
h it/william Musentti has iitnv receiver! a remarEtaljIe illiistraticui. 

After an even longer period of seclusion than that of the latter, there 
have receniiy emerged tiro additional statuettes, of limestone irltli fine 
crystalline veins, and clearly by the same hand—in these cases cut out of 
single blocks—from a t retail source. It may bo farther legitimately inferred 
that they were derived from the same sanctuary deposit as the lirsi, locally 

Sec Vui. ii, I'l. I, pp. 235-7, l ig, l.iJ}. 

D 2 


to the Classical ontliiio of that of the Cambridge statuette b The eyo-luls 
arc sharply tlefintd but without tlic retinemrnl noticeable in those? of 
the Boston llgurlne. neither is there herr: any imitcation of the |nipils. 


Tin, 111, ll.M'K VlLW ui' Hli.U> 
or Nriri-V ‘ 

rUVN'flSii I'KitnUNK. 
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believed to have been within the area occu¬ 
pied bj' the Harbour Town of Knossos.’ 

Of these works, which, thanks to the 
kindness of their owners, it Itas been possible 
to publish for the first time in this Volume, 
one, representing tlte Snake Gotldess, is 
fully described and tilnstrated in Section 95, 
I’t, 11 below'. The other, here reprodvtced in 
profile in Fig. Vl, with front and back views in 
Siippl. PI, XLI V, is in many respects a replica, 
on a scale one-third larger,** of the Cambridge 
specimen. The Goddess wears an identical 
tiara, while the dress, including the ribbed 
stays and an apron with a diaper pattern, is 
suhstainially the same. Here, too, we sec 
the same clear<ut nose and regular profile, 
In the former case, however, the Godtiess 
lays her hands on her matronly breasts; 
here they rest on the sides of her ’apron*. 


Diadem and Jewellery of Chryselephantine 
Figure (Goddess of Sports). 

In the case of the chrj'selephantine 
Goddess, a diadem of gold plate is drawn 
above the forehead Iei ]>lace of the usual 
fringe of curls, the lower border of which 
shows a curved decoration imitating these. 
Though broken off at the .sides, the place of 
the gold band behind is marked liy a distinct 
groove in the ivorjf. .■^bove the tiiadem the 
hair is rolled up and draw'n in above to 
another groove, encircling the head, which 
was clearly meant for tlie attachment of some 
further gold ornament. Above this again 
rises a kind of top-knot. f)n the left side 

1 P. nf . 1 /. ii, I't. I, pp, SJ5. 

* The tlie I’liJEwillliun stutuette is 12-7 cm,, 

that of the figure now desrrdwrd is cm. 
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GENERAL PROPORTIONS 


3 ? 


of this there are traceable the bases of ivhai scorn to iiavo been rivet-holes 
for some ornament Might there have been some kiinl of rayed crown such 
os we see on ^Itnoaii Sphinxes ? 

Across the front of the neck, attaclu d In e rivets, appears a liroad 
goltl plate, show'iiiq; iwu rotvs of embossed disks, 
that may inter[>retecl as a double necklace the 
cnntiiiiiation of which wonki have been concealed 
behind by tile flowing lucks. Its exceptional sixe 
may Ijc ukeii as a sign of special distinction, like the 
lily-collar that adorns the relief of the ' Priest-king' 
or that of the ' Voung Prince'on the steatite enp* 
Locks of iiair fall down on either side of the 
heail and descend down the hack in luxuriant tresses 
to below the level of the shoulders. The ' nndte 
lated * (lo^v of these recalls that of the ' Boston God* 
dess' (see Figs, 11), tiO), as also of the hoy-God, and 
may be legitimately regarded as a mark of the same 
Knossian School,^ like these examples, moreover. 
It is distinguished by the delicate rendering of the 
small of the back* 

General Proportions of Chryselephantine Figure. 

1 he lull height of this sratnette w^hen complete 
would have iieen as nearly asiJossible 2} cendmetres, 
or about inches,^ 

As in the case of the figurines descrilurd in the last Volume—the boy- 
God namely ^ and the bronze stalueite of a youdiful male adoranf*’—careful 
secdons are here given across at the level of the breasts, the waist, and the 
buttocks (Fig- 22, IS, c,). *1 he parts at which these sections are taken 

are .shown in Fig, lU above. 

The girth round the breasts, as seen in Fig, 22 , A, is 11 ceiuimeires 
and about lo cm. as taken under tlie armpits. At the waist (over the 

^ The locks of die (.anibridge staiuctEe 6 cfii* more nuist lie allowed fur the lower 
icrnihiaie iri a more reguhr maiiiier, bwt this fwrt ot tiie le^^s. 
again is charadterhed by the same delicate ^ The sectlonsj of this are given in 
modelling of the hack helow. iii^ p, 44^1^ J-'i^, 

* As preserved to the level of ibe knee the * For the sections of this see ih'J., p, 460, 
height of the cibje<:t is Jj imi.p and alwui Fsg. 3‘JL 
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3« CQ:\T PA RATI V E ST V DIES 

{firtllt) II, it is 5*6 cm., or about 5 cm. beiieulh it, the outliive belity; some¬ 
what oval, c, roumi the thiglis, is 11 cm. at the point shown in Fig, 1 (i, 
anil I r-8 cm. in the greatest girth. 

'I'he adult hronKe figure of tlie main se>! referred to was about 
25 centimetres, or lo inches, in. height, anti therefore supplies an approximate 
sLintlard of contparison. In tlint case the girth muler the armpits' was 
about to centmietrijs, as in the c.ise of the chryselephantine female statuette. 
The girth round the waist, following the hollow of the girdle, w.is y-jj cm., 
or 1-7 cm,'—over a thiril—greater, Konnil the Inittochs the maximum girth 
(if the male figure was 14*4 centimetres, or 2-6 cm. more than in the case of 
the op|x>slte sex, a tribute to the mnscniar development of Minoan athletes. 
Even in the breatUh at the hips the male figure \'ery nearU' approached; the 
female. 4-3 centimetres as against 4-7. 

The measurements of the * Leaping Youth '.as adapted to a standing 
position, from the crown of the head to the heel work out to 25-6 centimetres, 
closely correspond!itg to the height of tile broirze male figure. This, allow ing 
for a reduction of /s* accortling to the normal proportions of the two sexes, 
would answer to a female figure approximately 2 vg cm,, a stature practically 
identical with that attribmeii to our little chryselephantine image when 
complete. 

This corrcs[xmdfiiice has certainly a very significant bearing on the 
source of this remarkable relic, which, after long years of furtive seclusion 
h.is, like the odters. referred to above, so surprisingly emerged to the light 
of day. Whether or not it had belonged 10 the same * Deposit of Ivories’, 
there can be little doubt that it was executed in the same palatial workshop. 

Though the * lioston f’jaddess ‘ is on a somewhat smaller scale, points 
of resemblance tn style and fabric are also to be observed in that case, 
efjually suggestive of a common and con tern jxjrary origin. In .addition to 
the namralistie treatment of the falling irctsses and the delicate modelling 
of the hack, already noted, the similar conformation of the very prominent 
breasts, and die s;imc indication of the nipples by the heads of gold [hiis at 
once .strike the eye. Among decorative parallels may be noticed, too, the 
embossed disks arranged in two rows on the goltl plates of the Godilcss's 
lowest lion nee. as on the collar i| escribed above.- 

Little doubt can be entertained that in the present case, loo, we have 

' for llie Mciions of this sl-i.- r/.l/,. iii, niiiitve, iiumn >iclr)K in |» ihc [iccuiiar ptn. 
jx 460, I in. a'il. I«;rtr of the ■ Snake fliHltless' .ind. in fati 

* The plaicii of other lluunccsof the JUwlon her wwred ■ Adder Sec lielow, p rSj 

r^giirine afe .nfJunifrd ^ith the " Wiivc anifS ilui * 


‘LADY UF S1H)RTS' HUT S'l'lLL MGTHRK GODDESS 


to do with a [Jer^sotiajije of a tliviiie oat lire. Altboiij^li we Iiave not here 
the evidence of a hij;!i tiar.i such as we see on the head of the Boston 
Goddess and of the hoy-God, the signilicaiice of the broad gold diadem and 
of the traces of some hind of corona] is siifticientty clear. Eijiially sijjnilicant 
is the profusion of gnld-worl; decoration visible in tlvis figure, which is itself 
much greater than cotikl have been die case with die other e:£am[j|es tiled. 

In the loin-clothing, whore this wealdi in gold plating is most con¬ 
spicuous, we recognise, indeed, an assimilation with the male cosinmc that 
the girl jM^dormers !n the spurts had liorrow'cd from the Minoan ‘cow- 
lioys' and taiireadors. Hut the transition to tnie femininity is here marked 
by the elalxiraie slays anil ctirnnj^t'. as well as by the full womanly develop¬ 
ment of the Iwisom. 

‘Our Lady of the Sports' still a Mother Goddess to her Prot^gds 

of the Bill bring. 

We have here 'Our Lady of the Sports’, hut it is still the Mother 
Goddess in one of licr numerous im|>ersonattons. I ier matronly proportions 
themselves agree with those of the faience and Ivory figurines where she 
appears holding the snakes of the Underworld, In this motherly aspect, she 
still forms a subjectol natural appeal toiler adoptive children of the Arena, 
with whose fortunes she is so closely linked in her novel impersonation. 

It was not cnougli that iier pillar-shrine shouUi overlook the Palace 
arena, 1 he Minoan bull-sports, as practised either there or in the rock- 
fringed glens of the country beyond, might well be thought to call at every 
turn for the persotial intervention oi the Goddess, For It was in truth a 
tiangerous jirofession. On the frescoes and reliefs we watch the ficrformer 
launched in mid-air trom a vantage-cnign to gain a stranglehold of the 
Coursing animal, or, failing that, untangled between its horns and wltirleii 
round with mmistmus force t wo sou him dojiicted taking a back somersanlt 
from the bull .'t hiiidtpjrirters in the luicertain hojie that an attendant at ihu 
side may break his fall, while, in more than one instiince, he is badly thrown 
or tossed anil lies lialt dazed on the field, to bi; go^red or tramplctl on. ‘I'hcrc 
was constant nued for those connected with these dangerous acrobatic feats 
to invoke the aid of a divine patronuss, who, as in the image before us, thus 
combined with her sporting garb the essentia! attributes of mothtThood. 

Thcr attitude in w hich thu figure itself stood, when the legs were coni- 
pletr, witli both hands raised and the palms lurned forward, is not an 
attitudr-of the bull-ring. It should not be confused with that of the girl 
performer in the 'Taureador Fresco stretching her hands forward to 
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RITUAL SACRIFICE OI- COA'A/IU BULL 


c^tcli the yoiiili who executes ci somersfiiilt over tke coorsiu^ htill’s bnek.' 
h is sini|ily tl^e traciiiional posture of the rustic day images of the Goddess 
in the primitive house sancmaries of Crete such as-tliat of Goiirnia a 

posture still adhf red tn Uy the 
latest ol all such .Minoan Images, 
that namely seen within in the hut- 
urn of the 'Spring Sanctuary' of 
Knossos.* It is as if the Goddess 
with her niispti palms both receivvi.! 
the adoration of her votaries and 
gave htack her bene<liction. The 
little gold amt ivory imago, r<-stored 
once more to the light of day, is that 
of a Goddess, always still :i .Mother, 
Imt who, it ma\' In; in some more 
celestial scene, herself had shared 
the most risky turns of the sport. We have lu re, in fact, a recortl of some 
such glittering vision as had comforted of old the strained eyes of her 
folio was III tile moment of UiL-ir direst neci-L 
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Ritual Sacrifice of Bull of Corrida. 
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PriMtiy 


That there was a certain ritual element in the bull-sj>ort.s of the arena 
may be gathered from a remarkable episode illustrated by one of the gold 
bead-seals from Thisbe. here reproduced in I'ig. ti:b" In this case, indeed, 
we seem to have evidence of an actual sacrifice at the end of the G?^-; o/n. 

In this unique representation a youthful jiersonagc appears behind the 
bull, di.stinguishetl by a wreath round his head, above w hich Is seen a beaded 
bamitan that falls down on both sides behind his shoulders, and terminates 
in tw'o pendants in the form of stars that doubtless had a symbolic signih- 
cance, Kound his left shoulder, as it apipears in the originah hangs a 
swoni-sirap. from the sheath appended to which he has drawn a short 
sword or dagger and, advancing from the side, drives it into the beasts 
m:ck between the cervical vettebrae. The bull itself, as If wearied wltli 
contmua! coursing, is seen proceeding at a kind of broken trot, verv different 
from the flying gallo]) usual in these circus scenes. 

In this Minoan mu (adit r we may venture to tit see rn a prle.st of the 

’ P. i/.V., Ill, p. ai3, Fig. I N. (fron, g drawlnj;). .md tnv Riu^ of A^tstor 

* Ik ii, [’t. T, p. I sij. Fig- 65. s, and Pif-. 6. 

* Set, tcKi /i., lit, jjp, 215, si6, and Fij;. I fin 







SACRIFICED FULL ON CEREMONIAL TAFLE 
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Godtlcsti in her chnmcter of Lady of ihfc Arena. He we'ars apparently the 
nsiial lolivclothtng aiui putteeii, amt the two rings encircle his upper arms. 



KkJ, 24 . (’OKNUI.IAS I.KNTOin IBOM MVCESAK 
SACKTI tCtl.i liULL ONTaULK, 


Yti.. 2Tt. JSandkd Agatk I.KwroMj ihom 
NEAR ARKIIANES. 



An ititertistiiig peiubnt to this cle^iign is to be foimd on a lentokl bead- 
seal of batitletl agate/ the comparatively ndvanced Late Minoan character 

of which IS evidencetl by the conventionally 
arranged foliage of a lient palm-tree visible in 
the upper field (b ig. -4b I I ere the slaughtered 
bull, u ith die <lagger stuck as before hvto the 
back of ic^ neck, appears, with protruding 
tongue and his legs l>ent under hmi^ on u hat 
Is clearly some kind of sacrificial table or 
aUan The thick board or slab on ivhich 
die victim resi-S is supported by four sub¬ 
stantial legs with narrow posts between 
Pig, 2^.1 ttRinvN i^ i katite Lknioih: thcin^ the broader supports being of an arclii- 
CANiaA, tectiiral type better Illustrated by a fresco of 

kindred tlesign from liagia Triada.^ 


Cccti- 
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^ From MyCt-uac : in the lieriJn Mu-senm 
(\i nn i igny ^ ’ol 1.): Kiin ft'.i nglctT, 
ffrr GeithnitUm-ff AVr/Vr, no. 21^ nnd PL :ind 
Grmmrtt, no+ and FI II. See, 
too, [n’ihot>E^ ISluiner iind (.Itio Keller+ 7 'kr- 
umi uti/ umi 

kb r7^ 55, and p. ifo, 'Fliere the animal i.Si 
ifikeo fur an an [elope, owing TO tiic upright 
dircc[ioii of the hom that is visible 4 his 


view, however^ W2s published in iSJi^ when 
the Eofi^ urrAy of Minoan bovine types wits 
unknown. Turlv^angler, writing in 1896, 

rceognfied its r«il charaeter. 

- See belowt p. 43^ and /* tyf A/,, iti. p. 3^^ 
I'ig, 21, 'The supiKirL^ on the gem resemble 
hiiTtumt.'dTid have seemingly been a:SsiEiiilaLei1 
to Llicns by the engraver. 
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42 SACRIFICIAL TABI.E IN FUNERAL SCENE 

Cretan source of this type is Indicated by the occurrence of a 
cornelian bead-seal, <k*fecitve above, but of a substantially identical type 
(Fi|r, 25j from the neighbourhood of the important Minoan settlement at 
Arkhanes,' a lew miles inland from Knossos. In this case the horns curve 
chaMcterlsttcally forward, in contrast to the misleading upright direction 
of the other, which indeed had suggested live sabre^horned antelope of 
Ceritrai Africa,' Here, too, the tongue protrudes and the animal is 
depicted with crouched legs on a broad base with three supports, rougldy 
swgS^stive of those in the other design. A fourth e^tample, also Cretan, 
is supplied by a green steatite lentoid in the Museum at Caiulia, showing 
the sacridced animal on a similar table (Fig. lieneath it apjjtars a 

horned head, and stuck, apparently, Into its left support—what Is possibly 
intended for the sacrificia] dagger used, resembling that on the Thisbc 
seal (Fig- 23). 

A variant of this subject occurs on a fresco of the I lagia 'iViada Sarco- 
fihagus, where a young Inill with the heatl facing is seen bound up on 
a kind of thick table which has high, legs turned in sucli a manner as to 
resemble columnar shafts with disjjroportionatcly high capitals, Their 
architectonic details, as already noted, help to explain tlie form of the 
siip|K>rts seen in Ivigs. t!’! i>, I he composition to which llie table and 
victim belongs, a completed drawing of winch is reproduced in Fig. iT, 
forms a complete ritual scene. Two goats, also intended as offerings, are 
crouched below the table; behind it appear a female votary, holding her 
hands downwards, and a youth plaj'ing the don Vile flute.^ 

Of the sacrificed animal itself an essential feature is the blood pouring 
down from the mortal wound which we know to be in the back of the 
neck- into a libation vessel below. The recipient of this shows the same 
outline and l>aiided decoration as that used in the companion scene to pour 
the blood of the victims into a larger vessel. sup[>ortetl between two-stepped 
stands ol the sacred Double Axes. Upon tliese are settled the bird 
messengers of heaven that indicate the divine ijossessioii. 

Ill ihc scene with which we are immediately concerned another female 

‘ Acquired with some other gems from fact that the sacrificial instrument was a 
that locahty hj-a dealer in Athens, in oomiKiiiy dagger and not an axe. If (he suggestion that 
wii^h unqucstbnahly Cman lyiies, the object beneath the table on the Candia gem 

' Oryx ktie»ryxi fetentified with this by was a dagger is right, it affords a new comilmra- 
Oito Keller in Tier mui IfanstHMhftrJue. (U. tion to the character of die instrument nwd. 

* This licitd'scal 1 ul< Iwen pubtislied l)y ' ike on this /'. , 1 /,, iii, p. jr, where 

Nilsson, AHnotm-Mytfnatun AV%V?w, p, 195, a further illustration of this part of the scene 
I'ig, 65 and IN. J, 6. Me rightly insists on the is given in hig, 24 . 
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votary stands in front of the sacrihcial table, cbd below the girdle in the skin 
of a victim, and with her hands lowered atx)vc what seems to be a small 
bowl laid on an altar. A two-handled vessel or basket with fruit—a hint of 
another kind of oMcrings -is seen above, as well as a high-spouted ewer. 



I'm. ^7. KktacD I’avki. on M aoia Triaua J5.ikcoi‘HA«us with Du'TON in 1'arts 

coil I’t STEP, 


while to the extreme right is a part of a small walled enclosure—here 
doubtless a sepulchral ‘ temenos "—-with ' horns of consecration ' abus e its 
cornice and, w'iihin, a sacred olive-tree. In front of svhat ss'o may sii[)pose 
to Isave been the entrance to the ‘ temenos * there again rises the shaft ot 
a Double Axe, with reduplic.ated edges, upon which is perched the 
syntbolic bird, 

\\ e have here titiqliestfonable evidence of the sacrifice of animals of Kunert.ii 
bovine species, probably young bulls, in a funereal ritual in honour of some 
Minoan prince, but, as the iJouble A.ves show, under the higher sanction of 
the great Miuoan Goddess, \\"e recognize here indeed the same religious 
conception that recurs at Knossos in the 'romb of the Double Axes, within 
which together with a l.mll's head ‘ rhyioii' cir liliatton vessel the Double 
.•Vxe symbols of the Goddess and, originally ue may believe, her actual 
image, had been placed at the head of the rock-ctil cavity where the departed 
warrior was laid. In a glorified form this divineguardiaiiship of the departed 
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OrFertory 
bulls dt- 
picietl as 
tQLkrstn^ 
in arcnn. 


reiippears in tl^e remarkable Temple-Tomb ol a Knos.sian Prie^it-kin^ 
tlescribcd in ihe last Section of Part If. The idea of the Great Mother 
presiding" over the Underworld Itsell receives detailed illustration on the 
* King ot Nestor'. 


Bulls ol Funereal SacHHce depicted as Coursing in Arena. 

Hut the painted designs on the -Sarcophagus lead tjs a step further. 
Once more, as ou the bead'seal, I'fg. *JS above, \\'e are hrougiit into 
connexion with the sports of the MiiUKUi liiilt-ring, to niiicli the Goddess 
herself stood so near. On the other side of llie Sarcophagus, correspoiuiiirg 
10 that troin which the sctrm: shown in t’ig, :i 7 is e>:cer[>tcth two nude 
votaries in sacrihcial skins, following one wlio bears a miidaturc ship, are 
seen carrying small figures of bulls such as in this ease we shonlel have 
e-xpected to see l^ls^ed like the victim on the table. Instead of this they 
are depicted at lull gallop, with upraised tails, as if taken over, without 
the context, from the ^linoan Co/'fti^d (hig. ' 28 ).' It is the scheme long 
familiarized to us l>y the Tlr)'ns fresco (Pig, 2SI). repeated on the wall- 
paintings of Knossos and the small reliefs and seal-impressions, and well 
illustrated by the bronze liguriiic of the galloping bull. It recurs moreover 
iit the Case of the sdver figure of a sinular bull—wiihout tlte acrobatic 
adjunct of the other -borne ou a salver by a tributary of Keftiu iu a wall- 
painting of the tomb of Ust r-Amon* that may well have iK cn of a sacral 
characier. In other words, ive have here a symliolic attitude taken o’^er 
owing to religious motives The bull of sacrifice, in fact, is a bull of the 
iimia. The mortal stroke itself was in all probability that dealt, as 
shown on the 1 hisbc intaglio, by a Minoan i/zit/tiiiifr, and we may suppose 
that the victim was trussed and first trsmsported with the lethal Idade 
still -sticking in its cervical vertebrae. Tiie appearance of these symlKilic 
cour-sing figures of bulls In the hands of the votaries seems to [joint to a 
prellmlnury function of ceremonial sports, iteltl in honour of the departet! 
dignitary but under tlie higher auspices of the Miuoan Goddess, whose 
shrine -at times adorned by her Double Axe emblems -looked down upon 
the coiinte. 

’ Cf. /'. ii, h, II, p. (j5o(I'i^s. n I, f/i J/tigiii 7 yii!d,/, A/uh. ..pv,, i^oS, PI. I. and 

'tl.%rrom which Figs, as, :»!* urc taken), and p. iS, Fig. 7, hia the feligiouH reason fur 
note. The identity of type with the ccnitsing this olTurtory form had escaped him, 
hulls of scenes of the arena had already been ’ Sseo A aj ii, pe II, pp. 64S, 640 

noted by I)r. K, Fig. 4 t:)n, and p. 738, j'lg, |ri. ' ^ 
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Survivals of Minoan Bull-sports; Taurokathapsia of Thessaly and 

Artemis Tauropolos. 


Was thcfre, it may be askecljany siirvivEiij; trace in ihe later Religion of 




Fic. 28 , Ofi ektory FiijL’kiL ok Callomno ilKiFKK: 
H, ‘I'KtAOA SaRCOPH-VCJUS. 


Greece of the Minoan Gotkless 
under her special aspect as 
patroness of the bvilbsports ? 
Asa national institution, except 
for ilte /(i/tnd’tf/Anpsitt of Thes¬ 
saly—mostly a horseback |)er- 
formance — the sports them¬ 
selves were no longer In being. 
But the view has iilreadv been 
put forward tim die ^pitliet 
■ 'I'anropolos ' (Tar^fi?ryAaii) fre¬ 
quently connected wkli Arte- 
iiiis^—who still pri'served lier 
liteocretan name of IJiktynna 
or liritoniartis — is best ex- 
|>1aIneLl by an original relation 
to these biitl-himting and bull- 
grappling shows. In the same 
way theai ternati ve form, Tauro- 
bolos* might well refer to the 
capture by means of a lasso as 
illustrated on the V^apheio 
Cup B.® 

It was Artemis Tauro- 
|>o]os to whom the Choms in 
the of Sophocles refers as 
a possible agent in striking him with the frenzy that led to his mad pursuit 


Fiu, BuLLAKh .Acroilahc FioeHiv 

o¥ VoeTH: Fitssco. 


^ Ste esjKicially the article Taur^/n^Aff in 
AWiV/f/'j (V, 1) by the late l>f. O, 

Ihifcr. lie tmn,sl.-ueii the epiihet as * Stier- 
[uniniehide 'p and* if an English turn l>e given 
to ihn word, Mu milling with bulls ^ wt; ver>^ 
nearly approach wbal may liave heen iis 
origi nal sign iheation. Ulie aUernat he epithet 
generally applied to Aihen^, biiE 
also occasionally to Aitcmis (c.g. Snidas* 
s. V,), sugge^itfi the p^iraltel of ’KAfi^ij^wAov, [t 


h a suggestive fact tliat in the useful scheme 
of ‘ family tree ^ illustrating the pedigree at 
classical divinides from the original Mincian 
other Goddess given by Mr* E. J, Seltman 
{B. 5 ,. b, xsvi, p. 96. note 3). three* Athena, 
Derncter, and Artemis—or* if we count Hera 
four—artv as he |Kiints rmt* associated 
W'ith the title of TanrofKili>s. 

* P. iii^ p. iSj, Fig, I2ii>. 
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46 SURVIVAL OF RELIGIOUS BULL-SFORTH AT JTILETOS 

of the herds of cattle.’ .Artemis Fauropylos repeatedly appears oti Mace* 
donian coins, often ridiiig on a galloping bull whh fillets hung from its hea<[.' 

.As ati inspirer of the 'wiki hunt’ of cattle in the case of Ajax, the 
Chorus does nut forget that Artemis was the child of Zens, and it is in the 
activities of male (iivinities and heroes that we may best ho|)e to trace 
the direct tradition ol the Minoan bull-ring in the religious sphere. Attention 
has already been called to the evidences of this tradition in the case of die 
bull-grappling feats of Herakit-s and Theseus, and it must be remembered 
that towards the close of tlie Minoan .Age ttiere was a distinct tendency to 
bring into superior jirominence the male Consort of the Goddess, hitherto 
relegated to a secondary place or represented by her young son. The 
widespread occurrence of little broinic figures of a warrior Gent copied from 
those of the Syrian Lightning-Cod Resheph,” amply illustrate this tendency. 
The further ecjuation of these with versions of liis Hitiite equivalent 
Teshub, whose axe answers to a worldwide symbol of tliunder. brings the 
character of the religious transformation still nearer. The male side^if the 
Minoan Goddess of the Double .Axe liad in fact never lost Its hold in her 
.Anatolian homeland, and is perpetuated by the abiding cult of the Zi-iis of 
Labraiula and of Dolicht! to the latest Classical Age, 
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Survival of Minoan Bull-sports as Religious Function at Miletos; 

Bull, sacrifice at the ‘Boegia’. 

It is quite fitting then that it should be in connexion with the old 
Carlan element so closely allied to a very early stratum in the Cretan 
population and in the city, said itself to be of old Cretan foundation that 
we hnd the best evidence of the survival of the buU-si>orts as a relHous 
fiincuon. Miletos, where this occurs, was itself the reputed colony of the 
town of the same name on the Nortli Coast of Eastern Crete, still 
known as Milatos, where abundant remains occur of a settlement iointr 
back to Early Minoan times.^ According to Strabo, who cites Ejihoros, the 


' Soiih. 17- seqq. ^ {hL tn Taipty^^Xa 

..... nipfiatrt tirt 

/JoE? itytAiuaf, Ac. Cf. Mas Meyer, Aa'A, 

ji, 79. 

Head, Jfistoria p. seqq., 

and p. 1S8, and It.^I, Cat. iMocfduniiif p, 54 
seqq. Gaeblcr, £>:e a nt, Miittteif .\'ord^riec&^n. 
/Wj, tii, l*t. H, I, 

See P , .1/., iii^ p, 477 

* In Strabo thu name is given (x. 4. 14) as 


(cf- Hoeck, Krrhi, i, p, 418). The 
present rorni is always M.'Wov or M.iAaro 
IJi 1890 Dr. Or-Ht published two j,aimed 
iiarcophagi from a chamber tomb here in Mott. 
AxL, i, |,. ^oS seqq., and J'[. U, Figs, i and 
In 1894, and again in 1895, J explored the site 
securing evidence of W-ad seals going bark to 
li- M. II-Hl, a bronze axc-hatimier (r. L. M, 
I). and of geometrical tombs in addition to 
the I^te Minoan. In ,895 i extavuted a 
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THE 'BOEGIA’ AT MILETOS 


more celebrated city, with its foiir harbour-^, on what was later the loniHn 
coast. \Vits foimded by this * Old Mileros' of Creted Its early renown, 
indeed, is shown by its appearance in the Homeric Catalogue,* and Sarpedon 
himself is said to have led the colonists. 

The sanctuary of their ne^v foundation at Didyma preserved a later iJuJi 
record of the old Cretan conne.'don in the shape of an inner staircase with a 
marble ceiling presenting a huge relief of a maeander, inscribed AABVPINOOSd 
litit a survival of more special interest in the present connexion is to be 
found in the evidence supplied by inscriptions found on the spot of a festival 
in the atijoining fotn’ttoso\ the local ^eus Soter, in u hich ati o.\ was sacrificed 
before the altar of the God by the winner of a contest known as the 
and wlio himself bore the name of 'j’liis may lie reasotmbly taken 

to imply that the contest had involved 'cow-boy' feats and resembled the 
if^nt'okiUksipsuj. 'I’he object of the sacrifice is here a male divinity, tlic 
underlying character of which is sufficiently shown by the neighbouring 
recon .1 of the Labyrinth in its original significance the cult-place of the 
I^abrys or Double Axe, It is an interesting circumstnnee that one of 
the latest relics of the mother-city of Miletos when still in Its .Minoan stage 
is a painted day sarcophagus or ‘larnax’ on one of the narrower sides of 
which IS seen a descending male figure—Ids downward course utarked by 
hi-s upward fly ing locks—grasping a large S-shaped shidd.' and in whom in 
view of other analogies w'e may' recognize the warrior God, 


L, M. Ill A chamber tomb on the West face 
of llie hiSl-topfc the rich contents of which 
were untlisturlied {F^'ch. Ybmfis 
p. 9J «eqq.> 

* Strabo xiw 

* //itjii ii. ^47. 

' Ii. Ilaussojllicr. AVt-, 1905, 

p* 2 bs, and Didyni^:% [t* 93, Wie^and, 

AM^d. FirrAff*-r 1911^ p, 4^^ and 

cr tA lyoS, p, ^^5. See. Eoop F. i, p, 35^, 

^ 1 he repealed formula un the inscriptions 
found ai Uidymais BONriAl NIKHS:ANTOr 

(see I/furi Uh 7 , p. 4B) whicli 

surely refers to some bull-grappling content* 
H. Hau.>i:souE]ier (^7/^ —whOn however^ had 
not before him ihe abundant evidences of 
Minoani bulhsports ihac have now accumu* 
htted—[jut forward the view tliat the bujTyus 
was simply the breeder of the ok tl^at had non 
the acccputtice of tlie College of Priests— 


a prize-winner of a cattle-^how. It is interest¬ 
ing to recall, houever, that Chishull in his 
piihhsbed in 172S, 
ip- 94+ 7, and note) had already sug- 

gesLed a connexion iH^tweifii (lie HcjiTyfa and 
the For tlie modification of 

ihc contest in favour of mere oxen in place of 
wild or half-wild bulla see niy note (14) to p. S 
of Arsfor^ &c. 

* A. E.* /Vc.^. ^ A"nf}ssff^f P- 99 and 

Kig. 107, In my J/jr. ar/d Ftlhr Cn/t, 
pp. 6fi and 67, vrhtti* the design on the 
M Hat os Larnax was also repniduced (Fig^ 50}, 

] wrongly interpreted the sinuau.>i projections 
rising from each side of the neck of the 
tiescctjding tlgtire as rays like those of the 
Baby Ion s[tn Sun gtjd Samas. Ihc man y 
examples of Mini>an figure!!; whose motion is 
[ndicated by flying locks of hair would now 
make such a mistake impossible- 
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f 92- DlSCOVKKlIiS Ot’ (930: OUTLU Ll\E OF IvNCKlSTI’; WaU, ANt> 
Entkanx'fSvstkm ToTiirc WfcPT: Njav 'Koilouhas’oven Hanlien Houses. 

St'tisons p/aiis fgjo — recoits/iyu/im ih A^ttrf/t-n't'ff ; Uff€\vpcc/fif 

devehpmait on iFesf fnfrder; Di<!£ovcry of neti' outer limchitc; Includes 
' Noflli-M'csl Treasure /-/aHse' 7 'races of JiHceintt 'amii West of * Theatral 
Area': Proio-palatiai Plorth-We$t Court ti/ithiti it: /zticeinte toall (on- 
tempormy ; Outer entrance system on the il'est—ramp of early roadioay; 
Platform of terrace and converj^in^ (attStii'ays : Sonth-ll’cst Aussie of outer 
Eueeinte: Southern Siction; liasTier mi ranee passay^e run ulna East: 
Readivay iPest—comparisons with other Aliuoan roads of Crete and of 
Alyecnac; Small chamhers umkr roadways: Discovery of iuo nen'' Kouharas’ 
{2 and /} forming, with /. symmetritol line across llcsi Court—suade for 
disposal of refuse; Contatls resnit of dumpimy and unstrailpied; Earth 
layers; Contents of ' Koulouras' 2 andy M. Hf. If those of 1, A/, A/, III ; 
' Kotdonras' cleared ont at end of J/, J/, 11 ; 7 heir Sttnliary object: also 
served as hiifui wells ; M. Al. 1 a houses hencalh ' Koulouras ’ 2 and j; House 
A — sunken drcle and bowl in floor of chamber: House li.soiih Corridors 
and Afayadnes; Rich ceramie contents—A/. A/, / a ,■ for of un/f/ue construc¬ 
tion: Large Store jars ; Part of purple gypsum Table with architectonic 
moulding : Acropelis houses North of' Koulouras'; Room 70/th utciisi/s for 
domeslic Snake Cult; Pro/o-palatial [A/, AL I a) date of Outer Eneeinte 
Wall; lixteiisioH along West Scclion of A< or them border; Foritficalory 
character of Eneeinte : Early Cretan and Aegean fortiJicalUm, 

AFAKTfrom some minor investijiations, my (lUftition. as already stateii. 
had been to devote tlie Season of 19^0 to the work of reconstitution in 
the Norili-Western l*alace region, where much remained to be done. '1 his 

very considerable task—carried through by August of that year_might 

itself give an air of compieteness to this side of the undertaking. 

In pursuance of this plan, the upper elements of the Throne Room and 
its .Antechamber were restored while, below, the two i>airsi of guardian 
Grifiins were once more set in due array Iteside t!ie seat of the last IVicst- 
king and lacing the doorway of his Inner shrine.’ Once more, as we have 
seen, the coursing bull of the spacious bull-grapijliiig composition looks lorth 
from the Portico over the Sea Gate.- Something like finality might seem 

' Sec below, Scciiopi 115. = .See almve. p. 1 j scqf|. 
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to have been attained, and the long tale of Indebtedness incurred by tlie 
modern intruders in the Mouse of Minos might at last be thouglit to have 
been absolved within the limits practicable. 

Even while we were still engaged in carrying through these works, 
however, it already became evident that much more must be undertaken 
in another hekl before such a ‘ nuitc dimittis’ could be pronounced. * Man 
proposes', hut It would appear that the great Goddess of the spot had 
otherwise ‘disposed', choosing her own time and season for new and un¬ 
expected revelations as to the V>oundaries of her Palace Sanctuary. The 
supplementary soundings on the West, indeed, brought out developments 
that concerned the very beginnings of the Palace history, and have supplied 
our first knowledge of the original lay-out of the buildings on Its Western 
borders and Ijoyotul. t hey must form an interlude to the account of the 
later palatial stages, in part methodically set out in my last V'olume and 
conlintied in the succeeding .Suctions of this- 

A sense of incompleteness had hitherto overhung the whole plan on 
the outer side of the West Court, Was there really no definite boundary 
line along this tract, either Eo the Court itself or to the complex of small 
Acrojiolis houst’s partially ovcrlayetl by it ? 

Tw’o paved caiisewaj's had come to light, running respectively West 
and Soiiih-Wcst from the Palace facade, and apparently converging at a 
point beyond tlie Court, This point had already formed the subject of 
exploratory soimdlngs, but no traces of any such junction could be found 
there. Ihe recent discoveries, indeed, have now shoivn that the two lines 
never actually met. being merged in the wall terrace on which they both 
debouched. 

Outer Enceinte Walling—brought to light by Excavations of 1930, 

The supplementary tests made at the beginning of April 1950- them¬ 
selves of ([uite limited scope and including the investigation of a Roman 
conduit on the West Side of the Court—-brought out a section of what proved 
to be a continuous line of massive walling. So important was this tlis- 
covery that it became necessary to embark once more on a campaign of ex^ 
cavation convtiarable to that of the earlier years of work on the Palace site. 

I'ifty additional workmen were taken on, and the first result, a massed 
attack ot some six weeks' duration, was to expose quite 60 metres of Western 
enceinte wall, which, at iu Southern end, turned East at right angles, reaching 
the outer foundations of ihe \\\st Porch of the Palace after an additional 
course of thirty-one and a halt metres. At its Northern extremity it was 
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cut short b}' the walls of intrusive Late Miiioari. houses, \\"e rnay at ain" 
rate infer ihit it enclosed tile whole or a great part of the ' North-West 
Treas^ure House' suttated in tlml region, beyond ihls. reaching the border 
of what we know to have been an Early Xonl^-East Court that preceded 
the construction of the ' Theatral Area' in its present form, 

rhis condu-slon h something more thasi a conjecture. 'I he ^ North- 
West Treasury'"^ in its original form belongs to the Early Palace 
system, its repositories containing—^In addition, doubtless, to relics in 
precious metals that have now disappeared—egg-shell ware of the finest 
M. M. II a class resembling that of the Royal Pouery Stores- In ils later 
phase diis building contained the finest inetal objects discovered on the 
site, the hron/e service, namely, consisting of an civer and basins with 
chased decoration of IInsnrpassed Ix'iiuty " That such a Treasure House, 
with its truly palatial contents, should have been placed outside the enceinte 
wall of the Palace Sanctuary is In Itself hardly conceivable. That, as a 
matter of fact, it lay within it is practically demo ns tr^Utd liy tlie ap[^earance, 
immediaicly North of it, of the lower courses of a line of walling which, 
from its construction of large blocks with a plinth on its Western liorder, 
must be regarded as the continuation of the enceinte wall in this direction. 
(See Diagrammatic IMan, Elg- iU)) An angle of this, tunuiig Westward, 
would have included the ^Treasure Mouse* area. Joining the other section 
of the enceinte wall beyond, which here turned East under the SoiitlKTii 
steps of the Theatral xArea, 

As shown in the photographic Figures Avhat seems to be a 

Northern ofishoot of this wall, where it runs below the ‘ Theatral Area was 
brought out by the recent excavation crossing the line of the paved Minoan 
way that runs West there. The wall foundations were overlaid by this 
road, which had liere broken through its lineK As has been demonstoited 
by the very* full stratigraphic investigations l>eneath ihe Eastern steps of 
the ‘ Theatral Area and its paved square, this Western causeway was 
originally designed to serve an old ‘ North West Court', tlie [laven^ent of 
which slopes gradually up beneath the steps in questLOuP The date of the 
pavement is itself approximately fixed by the appearance among the later 
sherds found beneath it of fragments of polychrome ware of the M, M. M 


' Oripiijilly LJilEeU ili4?^ N'nrtb-Wcsi House': * Saee /\ iii^ p, 34Sseqq ^and Fig. 172, 

see A. L, 1905 (A\ Sr * 'I hc cfnilituuninn of the p^ivtid carjstway 

ix), p. 112 seqq., ^ml cf /i a/ d/., i, p. :r47. can be tmeed running ICiiSL across the sectinn 
1 he beauiitul pi iljxhrome pot there illustrated of the M. II Court tluit iji hevond 

(Pit [ I) vras from thh building. the ptiUform of ihe Ka-slern steps ol the 

^ /iiff JA.ii, Pl lb [1. 637 seqq. ■ a"heatr;tl .\rea'. 
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EARLY ENCEINTE WALL BREACHED BY PAVED WAY 53 

class shouing ihe ' ractjuet ami ball' pattern,’ and praciically identical with 
that on an imported piece of Min«an jiainted poitcrj' found at Harageh, near 



Fig, Ijywh'.R Couies» ok Early J^'KirRiNTi': ^Vai.i. i^REAi iiEt^ lv .NriNOAN Faa j-:d ^Vay : 

y-LSSkllS' I HOJITIIK NuR LH. 

Kahiin in Eyypt, uinlcr coiulitions i|;ai: ilate \i from ilu‘ rdgn of I[ 

(i9o6-jS8Ji 11. Conncctetl ivith this enrly piivcii Court, moreover, wafi 

a ‘ iCoiiloiiraor ctrcuUr u jilleil pit. brought to light hy iht North-West 
corner of the " TlieaLra! Area ', niul overlaltl by its puement—the latest 
’ i*/ .(/.p ii, in, h [ 5 * *3 1 si^qq., and Anhaeoloi!)'in twunlitth ycvir, 1923), 

ColaiErecJ FSatti I Xp facing p. ^15, p]X lo, i f, 4nd cf ft/ JA. ii, E pp. 

■ R. Engel bpTihp (Ilrititih SellHul uf 211 
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ceraniic remains within which dated from the same M. M. II epoch. It 
thus appears that the paved way running West—elsewhere described as 
the earliest road in Europe—goes back to the beginning of tite Nineteenth 
Century u.c. and most have been at least five centuries in coittinnous use. 

U follow's that the gap in the Northenimost section of the old enceinte 
wall—due to its being traversed by this paved way, in connexion with 
M. M, U ti Court on this side—was itself made round abont igoo n. c,, a 
circumstance which involves a still greater antiquity for its construction. 

But this evidence does not stand alone, 'fhe lowermost courses of 
the wall stand in fact in relation to a still earlier paved Court, for the dating 
of which the stratigraphic test beneaLh the Eastern ste[>s {>f the ' Tlicatral 
Area' has again afforded a clear light. 

The pavement of this Court -which extended over the whole area, anti 
sloped up the border atrip to the East of it-so far as it has been explored.' 
lay 70 centimetres beneath the other at the point where the stratigraphic 
section was taken, and under it was fonntl a mixed filling containiEig 
Neolithic and Early Minoan sherds, together with a few belonging to the 
earliest Middle Minoan phase, but nothing later. Its construction must 
therefore go well back into the M, :\I. I a Period. For the epoch thu.s 
indicated we have, again, an ap|iroxiniate chronology, in this case due to the 
recurrence of imported Babylonian cyliniders of the Amorite I'irst Dynasty 
of Babylonia.- and of a class that first becomes frerpient In the reign of 
Hammurabi. The date of Hammurabi's accession had been fixed by 
Kugler on an astronomical basis at 2 1 2^^ 11. c.“ One of these cjdinders w as 
found In Tholos Tomb B at Platanos in association with painted vessels 
showing a certain advance in M. M. 1 a technique, and we may fairly date 
the beginnings of this style to an I'j^jch approximately corresponding with 
that of the great Babylonian law-giver. 

Since the wall to the \Vtrst of this paved area for the dating of which 
we have had such a good approximate guide—seems to liave.stood hi relation 
to this ‘ proto-palatial * North-West Court, the date of its construction must 
go back to round about 2100 n. c. It will be seen that this chronology 
closely agrees with the evidence supjilied by ihe more Southerly section of 
the early enceinte wall on this side. 


' See sketch-ill an, /', a/ Jf, ii, J't. f(, 
{>, 587, Fii;. Slin, 

* See A c/ J/., f, ^ip. 197, and 

Fig, l‘|ti (haeiiiiititc cylinder: from early 
'I'hobsiit Pbtiino!!), and ii. Ft. [, pp, 265, 
*66, and Fig. lot*. 'Fhe Flatanns Cylinder 


was found, accordicig to Xanthuilides ( f zw//*/ 
Titmh ed. Uruiip, pp, 1 r6, n- 

and figure): in Tholos Ji of that site. 

' Kuglt-r, Sinitkttjsdt wW Skruiiknst in 
Z>Wf/(M!ins!er, fgt*}, 11, Theil, r. Hcf[. 
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Near ihe an^le where, after the interval occupied by the ' 1 reasiire 
I louse’, the okl wall rea|»iiear.s—about Titetrc.s West of the bastion of the 



I'lfj, :i3. Ramp Of Misn.w Roaiwav sL'rpoRTKh iiv Sn>K tV.\i i^, ri'nnivc; East i‘o 
TKRRA ct Of Wkst Cm nr utih afciniiixi: I’aveu Wav; Vi'Piik Sifi’s ruhtori.o. 


' North-West Porch '■—its iip|jer part has sutiered a j^ood deal from late 
Minoan building o[ierations, but the lotvennost courses arc w'cll preserved, 
inchtding a strip of pavement on the on ter side -a feature that recurs in 
the wall West of the ‘ Theatral Area *, IIlocks measured by me in ihc two 
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56 OUTER ENTRANCE SYSTEM ON WEST 

lowest courses were, respective!}-, 1-20, atul t-aS metres in width, and ranged 
in height from 40 to 5,^ centirnetres. The wall here just above the level of 
the paved border was over a metre thicks 

Outer Entrance System on the West. 

Some 41 metres South of the point where the Northward course of 
the enceinte wall breaks off, a much more complicated section of the early 
cnoeintc line was brought to light, of great interest as stipiil}'ing the main 
outlines of an original outer entrance system on this side, 

'I he wall lie re. wliich is well preserved, w.is foimtl to form an angle 
receding slightly East, after w'lvich it continued its Southern course. At 
the point, however, where the Hue of the enceinte wall thus receded, it 
was joined at right angles by a Minoan roadway, supported by two lateral 
walls, and ascending by a gradual ramp, whicli tlius reached a projecting 
terrace of this outer wall line (see I'Mg. .VA and Isometric View, Fig. yl). 

Bordering this terrace below, in the South-West angle formed by 
the initial section of the road, was a small walled enclosure with an entrance 
on its Western side, provided with gypsum jambs which seems to liave 
formed an exterior Guard Room. 

Arrived at the platform of the terrace the ramp formed by the roadway 
reached an entrance passage, of the same w'idth but without any outer para|>et. 
This stepped up East again at the end of the small projecting terrace, and 
thus attained the level of the original outer border of the West Court. (See 
Isometric View, Fig, rH : b} Mr. [*(Ct do Jong,) 

At this point two already existing factors throw an additional light on 
the entrance sj stcm. Tliese are the tw-o causewnvs already referred to ‘ 
as running across the W est Court, the one. of single slabs, in a South-West 
direction; the other, with a double line of slabbing, heading directly West 
from the original l^alacc entrance on that side. 

1 he actual terminal course of these two causeways lias tlisappearetl. 
but the points at which they would have reached respectively the terrace 
edge formed by the massive encemte wall in this section is accurately 
defined. The narrower causew-ay, ivhkli runs diagonally across the Court, 
is seen m have abuttei,! on this terrace exactly, to a few ceiitimetres, at the 
jxiint where the passage from the entrance ramp reaclicd it. Fhe broatler 
juived way, if slightly [irolongetl, would strike the Eastern border of the 
terrace at right angles at the same level South of the termination of the 
diagonal line (see 1*ian. Fig. y4). 

* Sec above, p+ 4y, 
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South-West Angle and Southern Line of Outer Enceinte. 


SAV. 


The outer enceinte wall itself turns abruptly East at a jwint iS metres Aiii;k uf 
South of the abutting point of the causeway on that side. 'l‘he West front of 



Fir. SI- i^OMKTKlC V(K.W OF EstTHAVfj: Svst l- 3 t US (x^AllTI.V COiSt'MLTEIf) : 

\vi tH ohiL^ENAL Wot Knikauck of JVii.At*:. 

the interv'eiiiiijf section of the wall was exceptionally massive, ami it Itas also 
been possible to replace in position soTue of the blocks that had flillen from 
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SOUTHERN LINE OE OUTER ENCEINTE 


it* Tile face of one of 
tlie.se iii i So metres broad, 
with a height of 45 centi¬ 
metres. Jiiid is i metres 
in depth; another, of 
slightly less face breadth 
and of the same height, 
ran r40 metres into the 
wail. 


Stsutbern 
Sect ion oi 
Walling. 


Mere^ at thit South- 
the stjft 
' kouskoiiras ’ rock runs up 
to svithiii three couriieB of 
the terrace level* 

The Soutiiei ii Section 
of the wall beyond this 
an^le seems to have been 
much ruined l:>y seismic 
forces, and many ^Jf the 
y;rc at blocks that had com¬ 
posed It lay tossed hither 
and th idler at iK foot (see 
Fig* rirj)* The virgin rockp 
it may hi) uljscrvedp on 
this side falls suddenly 
awity, and Immediately 
beyond appear the lower 
courses of a considerable 


Minoan mansion* Eight 
metres before reaching the 
West Porch dds section 
of tile enceinte wall ntakes 


a sliort projection to the 
South* and tl^e remains 
ol Els lowermost courses 
form a massive block, 
parallel, at a lower ievek 
to the Southern frontage 
wall of the West Court. 



Fk;. BiJ* SoCTISKKN StXTEON OI OLTEW F^NCEENTk WaLL, 
sHnwI^n Run, 


rfkL*:: 
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An indsetJ, mark visible on a block of this terntinal section of the enceinte 
isofe-xceptional size—it is an A slsfn ’ 35 centimetres iiigli antt 53 centimetres 
wide at its base. This large scale seems to answer to the ‘ proto-pa I at sal 
phase of the building. 

It has been already shown that the jjaved causeway that runs tine 
South along the existing Palace wall to the ‘ West Porch * itsell belonged 
to an older arrangement of the frontage on this side, which lollowetl a line 
some three metres West of the later facade,* This earlier frontage line, 
as the huge base-blocks incorporated in the pavement show, had curved 
inwards on approaching the double line of causeway (which here runs under 
the later walling), and thus formed one side of an original entrance passage 
heading due East, The wall to the left of this and, probably, also that to 
the right, seem to have curved in. The proto-palatial facade line is sketched 
iu the Isometric View, Fig. d 4 , 

Phe arrangement, as we see it in the existing building, of a columnar 
porch facing Nordi was thus shown to belong to a later Age. '1 his ' West 
Porch ', as at present preserved, reveals two successive stages of construc¬ 
tion the earlier on a lesser scale—and these must themselves have covered 
a considerable period of lime. It looks, indeed, as if the setting out of this 
side of the building in its permanent shape may have been carried out in the 
concluding stage (^) of M. M. i, The latest sherds under the great base-blocks 
of the earlier facade w'cre of M. M. I a date, the bulk being Early Minoaii 
and Neolithic.'' "[ he double Causeway running due East from the old 
W^estcrii entrance to the South-West I'errace of the enceinte was of the 
same e.irly date, aiul the Entrance System on this side, with which it stands 
in relation, must go back, at least in Its original form, to the same ‘ proto- 
pain tial ‘ Age. Thus at lioth extremities of the newly discovered enceinte 
wall there is concordant evidence as to its M. M. I date—not later, that is, 
than the close of the Phird Millennium is.C 

Minoan Roadway running West from Outer Enceinte. 

The roadway niuniiig at right angles East from the entrance terrace 
of the enceinte wall was of the typical ^^^noa[l class, though its pavement 
hatl disappeared. Its ramp was supported by two side walls from 60 to 70 
centimetres in diameter, with an interval between them of about J-So metres, 

* fiR are ciii. vvitle, rhiSRij^ii * "I'Jie face nf the tliird ha^e-likjck 

h not included in ilur'l'nlde, J/., p. 155. (toii! the Nonh which bad been turned over tn 

* SecJ/., h pp- and M, I't I I, order to esamine the deposit beneath it, 

p. hho se([q+ showed a of early signs. '(Jh /*, rV., 

^ \\ 679 setp]. p 5 t j, n. 2.) 
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60 MINOAN ROADWAY: COrirPAREiD WITH OTHERS 


giving ttiMij a meai^ breadth of about three metres for the roadway. The cen¬ 
tral stepped slabbing, as it originally existed, is well iliusirated by the pave- 
merit of a similar ramp ou tside tlie W est Porch, "1 he terrace projection of the 
enceinte wall on opening at right angles from the landing was 1-85 metres 
broad, about the same as the middle section of the ramp, and the widtlii of 
the larger paved causeway, crossing the West Court above, 1-40 metres. 

It will be seen that the witlth of three metres, approximately attained 
by the road running out West, is somewhat less than that of the main 
Minoan roadways known to us. The old roail indeed, already excavated, 
leading from the ‘ T heat ml Area' towards the 'Little Palace’, shows a 
central paved causeway consisting of two rows of slal)s 68-5 centimetres 
each in width, and giving a total widili of J-,t7 metres or practically the 
same witlth as that above referretl to. which runs from East to West across 
the Southern end of the West Court, Put to this must be atUIed the two 
cemc-nt-covercd wtug.s of the road way, in each case 1*30 metres broad, so 
that the whole width was 3-77 metres, 'I'his approximates to the width of 
the section of the ' Great South Road '' on the \ isala site which was round 
about 4 metres, in some i)laces not more than ,v5o metros. The central 
iwvcd vvay running up fron^ the old bridge over the Vlychia brook, to the 
South-East of the I’alace, was about 3*50 metres.* 

'I ticse measuremetus, it will be found, very nearly answer to ihe 
average width of the Minoan roadways that ramify from the site of Mycenae. 
A good example is sup|iiied by the well-preserved remains near Agrilo 
Voimaki. where the pavement between the outer edge of the causeway^and 
the inner terrace wall was, according to niy own measureiiTent, t‘70 mciresP 

Another interesting point of resemblance to the road construction 
about Mycenae came to liglit about hve metres from the stariing-point of 
the ramp where it reaches the enceinte terrace. 1 I ere, on the ground level 
of Its Somthern side, tliere is visible an opening in its supporting wall, the 
two sides of which are formed by ortliostatic idocks, and which must have 
given entrance to a small chamber beneath the road pavement. Similar 
small chambers exist at certain points beneath the Mycenae roads. 

At .I'jO metres distance from their starting-point the supporting walls of 
the road, which up to this point had run out due West from the line of the 
Enceinte, took a slight Southwesterly turn. It Is natural to suppose that 


' A section (jf diii by tiic ' I’fiiiple 
found Ln ig^i. was rri, 

^ r. 0/ If., ii. Pt, l, pp. i-o, ,5 ,, anj 
1% TT. 


' Colonel SlelTtn's measurenient olmt Uie 
samii spot VTAs j-5JS n>.^ A'rr#-^fw 
Er/auieuJar /ki/, p, lo. 
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this small deflection of its course was due to the wish to strike more or less 
at rii^ht angles the main line of the ' Great South Road 'on its wav from 

the Vlychia bridge towards the Harbour Town of KrtossoSp as already 
skeiclied in V^plunic tl of this work.^ 

Discovery of two more *Koulouras* or Circular Walled Refuse 
pits off the West Courts 

h is clear that die space between this entrauce system aiul the original Ulscovcry 
West facade of the Palace was occupied by a broad secdon of the West 
Court, f’rom a line, however, answering to that of ilie wail between tlie * 

7th and 8th Magazine the Western part of the eudosed area entirely 
changed in clmractcn 

t.)n this line, just liy the point wliere the narrower causeway starts 
diagonally across the CourE, there had already been brought io light and 
excavated during the first years work—beneath a later extension of the 
paved area of the Court—Sj^acious walled pit. known as the ' Kouloura " 
from the term applied to it by our Cretan workmen. The interior witith 
of this above die plinth was nearly 5-10 metres and the height of the 
rough walling round aljont ihreo meires. As. in the case of a similar 
construction in the U'est Court at Phaestos and of another example, subse- 
ipiently excavated, that partly underlay the North-West Corner of the 
‘ Theatral Area' at Knossos, this walled pit contained In its earth deposit 
masses of debris, largely consisting of broken pottery^ 

1 hie West of this, on the actual border of the Enceinte walk the tests 
made in connexion with this outer line revealed the existence of another 
similar 'Kouloura^ with a slightly larger diameter, and further investi¬ 
gation brought to light, in the space intervening between this and the 
first discovered example, a third walled pit of precisely the same kind. 

The three * Konlouras' were symmetrically arranged in a line running due 
West, and forming thus a kind of border to the North side of die South- 
West Ijay of tile West Court. They are well shown in the ' horseback ' 
view, Fig^ No. 2 was metres in dian’ieter above the plinth and 

ViO deep, and the corresponding measurements of No* 3 were 5-80 and 
3 metres. 

^ li f/.l/., ih Pul. p. 140^ ”3 : sketch- .inotlier early road. Uercuccun-ed biggyjisuni 

uf P.ilLice and surroundings. Ai a point blocks .hud founilations running North and 
about [4 metre!! beyond ibat where the newly South, but ibc pottery associated wiili titese 
dtscoiered roadie ay lakes the slight turn to remains was Geomelric, and they titu&t he 
the South'^Vesl, remains appeareil which led rc^gardctl as an intrusive, feature, 
at first to die i!uppDsition that it had crossed 
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Tlili THREti ALINED 'KUULOURAS' 


frS^Hnc ^ symmetrical arrangement aiui tl^e careful li tting iti of these walled 
of walled pits itiio the Space between the diagonal Causeway and the oincr Enceinte 



[-’ifi. The Two Xkw ‘ Koi'i.oriiAS ’with th.m kehsi i-i.'covtiitu js t.ivii wim 

iiLHiNu, AS j-kkk ^KOAl Aitn\n: S’kw WusTfitN Knchinte ai.i.. 

shows that they were all planned and executed at the same time in 
connexion with the Palace needs. Considering that, as we have seen, there 






CONTKXTS OF ■KOULOURAS’ UNSTRATIFIliD 
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was another similar ‘ Konloiira ' constrncCf'ti at the same time on the K,W. 
aiiglf: of an okl Nonli-Wesi Conn, and that, by niiaiogy. others may have 
existed on the Northern, EasU'tn, and Southern l.iorders ol the Imilding, it 
becomes evkleiit that these circular walled pits laitl lieeii ilelil.ierately 
planned as an important pari of the structural arrangement ol the Palace in 
the form in which we know it. and were ilesigned to meet a deJinite .‘ianitary 
need. This was the ultimate disposal of rubbish and refiise, which in the Made for 
first |)lace would have been tlirotvn down [n superficial heaps both witliin 
and outside Its walls. 

In order to Investigate better the layers of deposit within the more CMnyit* 
Easterly of the two newly-discoveretl ‘ Koulouras' referred to as No. i— dumpii);;; 
the East half only was at first excavated, leaving a ciittiitg showing the face 
of the remaining half. The contents, howe\ er. jiroved to be mainly a con¬ 
tinuous mass of earth and rubble stones, wdih a considerable mixture of 
potsherds. This mass failetl to show any real stratification, except that in 
the first metre of the deposit a band of this rough material, averaging 
about 50 centimetres in thickness, was separated from the underlying rubble jyirtli 
by au earth layer of about the same thickness, and liad been again covered 
over by a superficial earth deposit some 20 centimetres deep 1 he half- 
metre tests, moreover, showed that such earth layers as could be matleout— 
five in all—were not horizontal, but sloped dow n away from the North-East 
borders of the pit, from which side it had been naturally filled. In this way 
a certain number of sherds of the latest epoch represented in the deposit—' 
answering to the early ]base, o, of M. M. Ill—had found their way to the 
lowest level. 

Itnnist. indeed, l>e borne in mind that an essential difference exists 
between an actual rubbish heap, gradually kirmcd, and the dump into which 
such heaps were iiUlmately thrown^—here represeiUetl by ihe conienis ot 
the ‘ Koulouras*. The conditions, indeed, are reversed, Ihe layers of 
deposit in a rubbish heap indicate the gradual stages of its growth, and have 
a relative ciironological value for the period of its formation. But. when 
the same heap is dumped into a pit, the most recent elcincnts being upper¬ 
most naturally find the lowest place, while Its earliest ingredients appear on 
the top,' 


’ 'I'ht: Tiiisteadtni' effect of ^ucK ‘dump' the (primary (/.//-Jf., xsv, p. tS seijq.). In 
layers is rcflc'ctcd in Mr. Wace's nihcmise the ejicavaiipni this was divided jiuo thirteen 
c.'treful .accoutil of lilt- cipmenls pf the heap of hoti/ontal layers ' for the purposes of record * 
ddbiis found between the U'est Wing of the (p. jo), L'nfotttiiiatcly iti the Section, FiK* 4, 
f.ions' Hate in Mycenae and the wall of p rij, the wnrd 'slratificaiion' is applied to 
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No real stratification could therefore be made out in the newly- 
discoveretl *Kouloiiras' Nos. 2 and 3 of the West Court series. The 
ceramic contentSp however, were confined^ as a whole, to a clearly delimited 
periodK The great mass of the sherds belonged 10 the earlier and later 
stages ofM.-M. II, while a small number might be referred to the earlier 
phase^ fl, of M, M* 11L 

Kouloura No. i ^ on the contrary^ explored at an earlier stage of the 
Excavation, supplied Ute evidence of two successive periods of use. 

The great bulk of the contents there belonged to the M. M. Ill Period, 
covering its entire course, but especially abundant In its later stage that 
suffered the interruption of a great Earthquake. It seems, indeed, to have 
been paved over at the time of the considerable restoration of the Palace 
that succeeded that disaster. 

At the very bottom of the deposit here, however, there were appreciable 
remains of pottery belonging to the M. M* II Period, Such sherds were 
practically absent among the overlying materials, thongIi these represented, 
in a tumultuary and non-stratified shape, all the successive phases of 

M. M. III. 

The unavoidable conclusion, therefore, was that this walled rubbish 
pit had been cleared out about the close of M. M. 11^ or possibly at the 
slightly later date that represents the epoch when * Koulouras' Nos. 2 and 
3 fell Into disuse, and that it then became a principal dinnping place for the 
rubbish heaps of M. Nb Ml. At the time of the succeeding Restoration 
the use of this group of * Koiilouras ' definitely ceased, and the whole series 
was paved over in order to widen the West Court on that side. 

The existing evidence, it will be seen, enables us to draw certain 
definite conclusions regarding the history and functions of these circular, 


these. Hut in an csatnirtiilion of ihe ceramic 
i.antcnits of these as presen ed in ihe 

3tlu5ouiin at Nautilia, which I iindertoot in 
ccmipany “iirith l>r. Mackenzie, thetrue ch^Lracler 
of the deposit asrepreseniing layers of a dun^^ 
became evident. ITius in the lower Section^ 
next ihc rock, repre^nted by layer i, there 
occurred fragments of ^ hydtiiis ’ of a type so 
tatc (cf. JHegen, p. 69, Fig. too) that 

—to quote si noiedf l >r, Macken^te on the sub¬ 
ject—it was, in his opinfun, doubtful whether 
they could even be included in 1 ., M. Itl^. 
With them, moreoverj were fragments of'deep 
bowls Mike those illustrated in 


PL V, also Found in a similar relation at 
KorakoUt and equally late in character^ In 
" stratum Millon the other hand, firigments 
of stirrup vases orTeh-el-.\mama stvle became 
frequents so that^ accord mg tu this “ strati Eira- 
tionL the very lutest class of anything that 
can be calletl Mycenai^an was in csistence 
before the second quarter of the fourteenth 
centUTj' ac. Jn •siratum IT there bad 
already occurred frag men Ls of stirrup ttiscs 
with the ? mark of the i>osi-HelLcl-.-\niarna 
class. Jhe wiiole deposit in short was an 
inejttricable junible, resembling that of our 
* Kouloura ^ dutnps. 
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wal l^d receptacl efs, ^ T hey 
had served, as already 
noted, for the disposal of 
refuse, rroni time to tiii'ie, 
no doubt, collected from 
various minor riililjisli- 
heaps i-vldtin the Palace 
l>orders* The phenomena 
connected with No, i point 
to its haviEig been cleared 
oui at Intervals, while the 
CKTcasional eartli layers 
may be best explained as 
due to the recurring need 
of coisntemctins the efflu¬ 
via of decaying matter, 
animal or vegetable. On 
the other hand, the de¬ 
liberate con^trncdon of a 
whole rou' of these great 
walled pits on the borders 
nf the Palace Court and 
forming an Integral part 
of the layout of the bnild- 
ing must be taken as a 
further proof of the strong 
instmcis of its architect in 
favour of sanitation. 11 is. 
lEuleed, all of a piece with 
the elaborate draina^*^e 



I'lG. 3”- SroMi Peer e.hm>ixc to NokTii-^Vusi 
■ KeL■LuL:kA^ 


System here carried out— 

wuth its iribntarj^ diicrs deboiirliiiig Into spacious underground channels, its 
latrines and other retinements of <]iuie modern contrivance, inclutting such 
features as a ventiUung shaft. 

It is clear that these circular walled pits also to a certain extent served 
as Idind wells for die dis|>osal of surface waters. "^I hls was the case with the 
* Ivouloura ' of the old West Court of the Palace at Phaestos. the use of which, wcUs. 

^ Of the m untie r in which refu^^ tind nibhLIi we have no evidence^ It as Ef ti iiiiiy have 
was dkpofiiircl of in the lateil Age of the hu tiding been renitjved firlher from ihe Palace tlEirders. 


IV. 
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M.M. HOUSES BENEATH H<OULOURAS^ 


M* >L i i* 

1-Epu5ca 

bcTif^th 

* Kuulati- 
■m$ * 2 

iirtd 3 ^ 


House A. 


as its contents shelved, ceased about tlie close of M. M. 11 . At Knossos 

itself the * Koiibura ’ of ihe same date by the North-West Corner of the 
later ‘ Theatral Area’,* sl^ows, on the SouUi-East extremity of the circtim* 
ferencr of its walled pit, a raised stone duct. (See 9 T.} In this, as 
in the other cases, there was no trace of any cement lining of the inner 
face of the walls, a circumstance which sufficiently shows llvat, though they 
were used as blind wells, they had not served as reservoirs, 

Discovery of M.M. la Houses beneath the ‘Koulonras'. 

The discovery of two more of these great walled receptacles—thus 
completing thetr line to the boundary wall—did not by any means 
exhaust the interest of this part of the site. In the case of the earlier 
known ‘^Konloura* the base of the surrounding wall had rested on 
the Neolithic surface. This, however, shows a tendency to descend 
in a Westerly direction, and in both the newly excavated examples the 
plinth at the foot of tlie circular walling was found to rest on the lower 
part of the walls of clnimbers belonging to exceptionally fine houses of 
1 a date.^ 

Of these. House A, beneath ‘ Koulonra' No. 2, showed acompartntent 
on its Eastern side, the floor of w hich was coated w ith a brilliant red-coloured 
plaster, and. at the Northern exirendty of this, six steps, formed of the 
same rcd-colonred plaster, led down, at a slightly skew angle, to a lower 
compartment, the floor of which was coated in the same way. This low'cr 
space opened on its South stile on another compartment, here with a 
flooring of fine white pla,ster. The walls In both cases bad been coated 
with plaster similar to the floors, and a mass of white plaster, apparently 
fiom the ceiling, lay on the floor of the Northern room. The line of the 
wall West of this could be partly traced by means of cautious excavation 
beneath the ' Koulonra' plinth on that side. (See Plan, Fig. On 

the North border of the baseinent space on that side w'as a well, containing 
only M.M, I rt sherds, that had supplied the house with water. 

In this house Interest centred on a shallow sunken circle, 65 centimetres 
in diameter, in the Northern liasement space on which the staircase 
debouched. I'his was formed of tlie same red-faced ]ilaster as the pave- 

’ S«c rian, p. 5r, Fijj, SO. /j. S. A., fur 1931, p. 53 sqi]. 

* 1 heiu: hous^ werii mrEifulty cS|iU>red and “ For a full descrjphon of ibts 1 louse, 
planned by Mr. Jind Mrs, J. D. S. Pentllebury, lA, pp. 53 -6. In Mr. de Jong's plan 
and n detailed account by him in given in the S. Kooni vark^. 
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JTE9S COATED 
WITH RED /TVCCD 


CVPPEO 

BA-riN’ 


ment and showed a central hollow 25 centimetres wide and 9 deep, (See 
Fig. tij) and Plan and Section.) A Ittile West of it was a smaller hollow. 

Its central cup, ihoiigh Sunken 

'fJEi.i. 


'RID/TVC 
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FLOOR. 


eVPPED / 
BA/IN 


-TOFT 

ROCK 


&A/E OJ 
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^ d ■ 
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J’TVCCO 

floor. 
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Fic. 38. I’LAN OF HoeSE A, ItK.SEATH ‘ KOULOCKA 


Chamber^ 


in 


here placed in a flat cavity 
that is round and not floor of 
sciiiare, suggests indeed a 
comparison with the table 
of offerings found in the 
early smeZ/uw at Phaestos. 

One imperfect relic found 
in this liousc certainly stood 
in a religious connexion. 

This is the head of a small 
male figure (Fig. 41 ) iden¬ 
tical wIiIi tliosc of which 
so many coiitemiiorary ex¬ 
amples have come from 
Cretan votive stations like 
that of Petsofit. 11 is some¬ 
what roughly moulded in 
clay and shows a flat-ioplJed 
head-dress of the usual 
kind, here with traces of red 
and black stripes, while 
the short locks of hair are 
coloured brown. It termi* 
nates below' the neck in a 
projecting rvedge showing 
that, as in the case of other 
Minoan figurines, the head 
was matle hi a separate 
piece and inserted into the 
trunk by a tenon. 

1 n the corner space 
near this Vxiwl-shaped hol- 
the same manner, but of roughly 


low was a shallow receptacle formed 
oblong outline.’ I ts containing ledge was 6 centimetres in height and breadth. 


' Oii« of the longer sides is 70 cenlimetres in length, the oiher 80 cm, 

r 2 




















6S BASHMENT OF IlOl SE A WITH CUP BED BASIN 





ViEii- OK ]^\HT oi M, M. Irf Houfii: kenkath ‘ Kori.ofK.v' Sik;e*s 

In li.\5EMKNT KOO\E Willi KkH TLASTEH I'LOOK Wnii Cui^l'klii HaSIN 


[>f:scKxi3jxi; 


U may have !ierved a?* a small ciitcm. The circular basin has no 
apparent domestic iistfiilness and may well have been :t receptacle for food 
iiiul drink offf:rinjTsd 


^\fr Bcndlcbury {/^k Cfi) inclines to t iew. 
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IloiJHe B, beneath 
' Kouionra " 3—which uas 
better built and more fully 
repre4ieitrLitiv^e — s1iowc-lI 
an extension beyond the 
ualliny of the pit nn its 
North side iucluding^ Cor¬ 
ridors and Magazines. The 
N col i t h i c sub- sol 1, more- 
over, had here been leit 
intact on one side to a 
greater height, and sup¬ 
ported the lloor of a small 
Magazine on an upper 





Fm, iO. IVfrAX AND Section of Plastkh Basls\ 


level' 

The main basement 
space of this house, as re¬ 
vealed beneath the circle 
of the ' Koiilonra ' (Fig* 42 
Plan and 4 :* Excavation) had this in common with House A, that the floor 

of Its Eastern half was raised above the 
lev el of the compartment West of it. The 
original floor here had, however* been on 
the same level as the other, 50 centimetres 
lower, and some slightly earlier elements - 
iransitional h„M, 11T were bromdit out 
amongst llic longer striitum.* [t is neces¬ 
sary 10 snppase that, as in other crises, 
access to die basement rooms Ivatl been 
obtained by means of wooden stairs or 
ladders. The lower courses of the walls 
were here—unlike House A'—of yootl 
stone rnaterial, and a heap of elaj' bricks,* 
burnt to a deep red, found on the floor of 
the Kasteriv basement, gave a clue to the 


Fit;, 


HEAti OF I'lGCItlXK ymm 

Hoi $E A. 


I ICilL^ ll 
wiEh Cot- 
rldor? an il 
Mflg.i- 


’ From revised dni.-i(n;s of Jlr, Piet de l«vel showing the b^T^innings of pcdychromy. 
Jong, based .m those of Mr. J. I i.S l’pndlebur)-. " The sije of ihtse bricks, iuvording la 
There was also, M Mr. J'endlebur) points Fendlebury. /«-. .vV,, p. jy. was 30x0x0 
out, a ccrliiin number of sherds on the upper ceniimetrei^. 
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M.M. In HOUSE B 
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contents: 
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V EARTH FLOOR. 


LATER. FLOOH COVEHED^ 
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7 ‘ECTION A B 



LEVEL OF WETT OpVRT 


L ATE R M, M. I a FLOOR 




EARTH FLOOR 


joo a 4 d 3 4 f 

ye ALE mmm -j- i -1-1- 1 MtTlZJ' 


Fit;. 42 . Pli\ ;isd SitcridN op M. M. I a Housk U hknkitii * Kol'I.ql'ra* 


constriictinn of the iipjicr story. The pavcinents were .ill of clay [ilaster with 
a white Cl>atEr]^^ arnl ocilher stC[>s nor aity kiitd of lloor basin were here 
brought to light. 

In other respects the ceriiuiic contents of this house, as summariaeJ 
below, were exceptionally rich and throw a new light on tlic potter's art 
as it existed at the very beginning of the Middle Minoan .Age. It also 



















PLAN AND SL-CTION OF HOUSE H 


7^ 



l-'iij. VjKw siiciv,'j.>;g Lxr.WA'fiON or M. M. I-i Holsil 11 RESti^TH asd 

I.VMlB I'r.lATIi OJ-' * KtlL'l.OUhA ' J. 

siip|[)]iccl valuable illiistratiuns of the inclpieiU stage of pciiychrcimy, which 
is alreacSy noticeable in M, M, I ii, 

A more general account of the pottery i'ouiul in the M. M. Hr houses 
beneath the newly discovered ' Nouloiiras’ is reserved for the note 
appended to this Section. As having a special re 1 ere nee to tlieir domestic 
economy there may be here mentioned the ‘ loom-weights’ Fig, oL 37, a 




JNCENSE BURNER 




Jar of 

unique 


frsgincEit of a lar^e thick Eray with ivoriKOntal haiuiles that may well have 
served as a j>or table hearih,' and the upper part of an * inceiise-bumer' of 
e.vceptionally fine fabric,* It ivas covered with a dark red slip and showed 
the central hole through which the charcoal eniher-S were Insertetl, in this 



ftVDCfV &eOWN 
Ofi/WMSE VtliMJL'!' 
WHITE 


case — tin like later ex¬ 
amples--from above* 

Tire aperture was sur¬ 
rounded with two \vhite 
rings, beyond wide It was 
a circle of originally 
sixteen, holes, and round 
the outer bonier, another 
white ring* (Sec restored 
view and section. Fjg, - 14 ,) 

Among tlie vessels 
from House Li was a 
jar of quite unique con¬ 
struction ; reproduced in 
big, 4 r), ft, i, and of 
which a section is tiravvn -SECTION 

in lug, 40 , Itls^b<5 I'lG, n. Rkstoheu ViKw .\Mj Sf.CUos'O f Is’riiNsn Huhveb. 

centimetres high, with a 

spouted rim 23 ceniintetrcs In diameter. From the interior of its outer wall, 
about 5 centimetres below Its upper margin, there runs out a wide ledge 
leaving a circular opening, about ten centimetres wide* in the middle. By 
the si>oiit (tlie border of which is here guarded by a ridge aWt 5 centi¬ 
metres bigli), this ledge is plain, but the rest of its surface shows a number 
of sntaller j>er fora cions. 

’Wliat may have been the object of the comidicatcd and evidently well- 
considered construction of this utensil ? Our knowledge of the llvclihooil 
of the Ancient Cretans is still too imperfect to allow of any certain answer 
l>e(ng given at tliis distance of time. The central ajxiriure is just large 
enough for the convenient insertion of a man’s hand, so that any coagulation 
in the interior due to ihe substances used could be completely cleared out 
That the opening itself wa.s closed by a lid not necessarily r>t^rforated-- 
is also prohidiie. 11 has been suggested ' that grapes were crushed above 


* This is I'ciidlcbury’s saggesLiorip 

/fjc. 

* yee 7^ top right. 


’ iVndlebury, .if., p. (>6, note. 1 his 
ingenious sui-eciuion was timde hy Ufadame 
Sp4 MAijnnUK. 






VESSfiL FUR STRA[i\L\G LIOUUR 



the dLiphragm, conskthig; of the ledgf* atid presumable lid. so that the 
juice uoitld trickle tlirough the perforations Jtiio the recipient below. 


Fic. 4 j, VESSElL Idfl LtgUOKs t'KHHAtS (iRAS'K-Jt'lCt: KkpM Irf HoCSE 


Remams of several large store-jars were found in the Magazines 
of House H, one of which as reconstructed is given in SuppL IM. XLV.^ 

Amongst t)|ies of 
vessel connected with the 
kitchen or table, wholly or 
partly re|>resentedH were 
three-legge<.l pipkins, fry¬ 
ing pans wiih projecting 
handles, and the Iiigh- 
stemined " fruit stands ; so 
fret 1 lient in the succeeding 
Age* A pedestal cif one 
of these already showed 
i n c i j>i cn t pol yeh ro me orna - 



FiCr ni. SKcrroN or PuwrLn Gyi-sum Tasii-e- 


mentd Clay tables with low legs also occurrecL 

Of still greater interest was the discovery in the same house (B) of 
part of a circular table of purple gy psum, which, as seen front below, is given 


^ WitX of analher waH foiind with urangc^ ler> see /kXJ., TIs, XIII, XIV^ from 
vemllion SjufikIs und cri^ssdines on a black Mrs, I'endlebary'^ drawings, 
ground. For coluureci spetriiiiens of ihe pot- 


Urgt 

sEOre^inr^* 


Part cf 
stone 
tablo 'wiih 
:Lrchaei> 
tnuk 

moiiEdin^. 









74 STONE TAULK Wmi ARCHITECTURAL MOULDING 


in SuppL PI. XI,V R Us profile (Fig, 4 !i) ■ supplies the earliest example of 
a Minoan nioiiklhig of architectonic type. Tlic elegant form of this, with its 
curves and counter citrves. set oft Uy deep incisionSp may in fact be con- 
sidereal to affor-d some aiuiclpation of the more delicate mouldings of the 
cornices that border the ^iriglyph' friezes of the last Middle Mmoan 
Period, uith their central rclier bands sharply l>ordered by others shovving 
similar soft curves in cavetio.^ The table itself is of purple gypsum 
centimetres thick and originally i'o6 metres in diameter. It Is smooth 
abesve and rough below, with a circular ledge to sup|xjrt It about a ceiiti- 
metre high and 2 7 cenii metres br{>ad. Such a finely excculctl object in 
decorative stone may well had a religious destiitalion* 

•p >0 

Incipient naturalism; higher Artistic Achievements of M,M. la best 
illustrated by Mallia Discoveries. 

This architectural fragment iniist be reganlcil ss the best evidence 
that these newly discovered M. M, la Mouses have aft'ordect as to the 



-Age of I'alaces. Tliesc, as 
regards minor objects, are 
best ilhistrated at Kuossus 
Ijy the ' \’:it Room DejiosTt' 
re Ter red to below. Of natu- 
; ralism tii-Art we have indeed 
a good example in a mouldetl 


KlO. HIM. WATKIi-IlKKI'l k os -M. M, Ii.f Vasks (I) 

A Hkktij; fts .\I. M. 11 a How i. (j). 


cocklc'shell from I louse This tendency is also well brought out in the 
heron and notably the swimming beeile (Fig, 4 <ii^rV, a) on fragments from 
the l^IonolitKic Pillar Crypt, to which may be added the moulded l«;etle 
on a M. M. 11 a handled bowl (big. t <5 CJn an ivory hull'-c)iindcr. 

again,* a hunting scene sliowing a iKwvman with his dog, a tree, and a 
running wild goat are re.ilisttcally rendered in a manner recalling the 
sculptural shill already attained by the -Minoan lapidaries in B. M, II.* 

' FrotiTaskctchby,\rfJnsieur['.(ri!li«,‘ifon.rt]s. ^ O/i. W/.. p. ji|-, l^^;. 14.*,; ^ 

' f!f. ti/ .\f„ ii, ft. I!, p. sflfj Sill']. Ui;st of Kno^uji, 

> S« below, p, Tott. Fti:. 73 . * /A, pp. ij.5. anil Mg, tii (stealile liJ 

' ikfi below, p. Sj, anti cf, /’. ti/ Jf., }, witii emuchtg dtjjr : Sesger, Jf,vA/,n, p, -o, 

pp. iSj, and Fii^, 13S, Ac. foU-.to). ' ^ 
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The leaves anj flowers s,o deftl}' wroiiglit hj’ ibe Mlaoaii goldsmiths 
of that RaHy Minoait epoch, aod ultich themselves may well have stood in 




u 


Fig. 47, Coi.ii I'iN riiOM M.o.hia (j). 


some distant rdation to those that decked the head-dress ol Sumerian 



queens of Ur.* have now found a more finely wrouglit M. M. I d successor lu 
the extjuisitegold pin 
with an amaryllis- 
like llower, recently 
brought tolightby the 
French excavators at 
Mallia (Rig. 47 ). 

it is to this lo¬ 
cality, indeed, wlttre 
a M. M, la Palace 
has been preserved 
in remarkable en¬ 
tirety, that we are 
constrained to tiirn 
for the highest artistic 
prothicts of this cul¬ 
tural phase. All jjre- 
\'ions examples of 
Minoan gold orna¬ 
ments have been now 

surpassed by the f>en- Jkwki. with Ukks or tIoKK»a-», svahimricai.i.v 

dant, found with the uruvi'kii (M.%i.uAKi)- 

pin, which -though 

combining features, Moi t' A/tmiio, of other hyttKn^tpUnt —was probably 
intended to represent bees, two sjninietricaily grouped with a ball and 
granulatetl disk, perhaps a honey cake, lK.‘tween them, while another gold 
Kill is enclosed within a kind of miniature cage above {Fig. 4 ?t).* The 


* C, T.eunnrd Wocjltuy, ExiCtitufMHS i * 1 owe [he iflyi»Enilion nf ihesc twij relics 
Vol. it, 7'kt A'^yal I']. I2i\ io tlic cniinesy of iton^iieur Vk-uv d^; Margne, 
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76 OUTER liNXElNTE VVALl.: I’KOTO-l*ALA']’lAI* DATE 

minute gHimilaticm on the tlisk cxceeils tlitiMif ilm XI hU Dynam Egyptian 
jev^ellcry of the treasure of Dahsinir. Equally microscopic decoration Js 
seen on the golden bead in the shape of a load of contemporary M AT, I a date 
from the early tholos ossuary {H) at Kiimasa' ami recurs on Lite mlntatiire 
golden lion found by the stairs of the Long Corridor at Knossos * I n the case 
of this later jewel the place of tiiuling associated it wiilt the ■ Hieroglyphic 
Iteposit' which would date It rather to the succeeding M. M. 11 IVriod 

Acropolis Houses North of ‘ Koulouras 

North of the line ol Lite Koulouras the outer enceinte wall enclosed 
a closely set conglomeration of houses, in their later shape tinting from the 
very beginning of the late Hlnoan Age. and pmcticallv correspoiulin^r i„ 
their duration with that of the later Ibilace. On the boilers of the No'^rth- 
fst Treasury, however, w-,as a w'alled Interval containing a mass of pot¬ 
sherds. cov ering the whole of the Second Middle Mlnoan I’eriod. and among 
them polychome fragments in ihe finest style. T he dt^posh went farther 
back indeed than those of the ' Koulouras ', since it incliideil remains of the 
initial phase of that I'eriod—M. M. I /i—only scantily represented by them. 

The Late Minoan structures here to a cenain extent intruded on the 
line of the old enceinte wall, parts of two houses having been obviously 
continued West of it. One of these was associated with what hatl clearly been 
a ‘ lu.stral basinthough the steps leading down tf> it had been destroyed 
In two places were found remain,? of great paintevl amphoras of the late 
‘ T’alaoe Style but the most remarkable dlscoverv in this regmr. was a room 
of a private house J>clonging to the same L. M. 11 |\-nod. c^ontaiiilng a com¬ 
plete set of utensils—some of them colled round with serpents moulded in 
clay—designed for a domestic snake cult of a Ly,ie- more primitive than that in 
which it was taken over b) the Minoan Godiless as ]^dy of tlie Underworld " 
A special Section 94) is devoted to this hitherto unparalleled discovery 
which throws new light on the most primitive stratum of Minoan cull 

h win l>c seen that the outer enceinte line, of which we have now the 
evidence to the West of the building, was laid out so to enclose somethin- 
more than the Ealace area itself, it must in fact be also regarded as an 

«, ho. wi [ K Monsi til r I- Limiwl f'haiwmlhfer errn. Akc of Ham mii nlji (pp - »o ^ ‘ 
iluciwlihcewavatiorsai Malti.tiii 1930. Hoili — 

ihc pir aiiil the pvmlant arc fHJw (mhlished hy 
Moiiiik-ur tie .Vlargnu in his tfxcelltnt ariiciv, 

Itijtmx -t/ftifvtii iff .Uiif/iii (/t.C.//,, liv, 1910, 
p;i. J04-31 and Pk .Will, MX>. He rites 
vdluublt; I'ljmimrkins on the Hyriiiu sideof ihc 


.Xaiiihudides, tVitf/fr./ yiimfii »f 

I trains, ntwp), p. -9 jtid J>], 

/tf/.l/., Jii, p. 41 J, piy ar-j A, aril see 
nnlcii 2-4. 

^ Ijelnw, p. I s^i|q. 
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Aci‘n[K}lis wall, fjiirrotiiidini^, besides the residential i[tjarters of the Priest* 
kings, a congeries of smaller houses that originally clustered routul it like 
the hovels often seen clinging to the skirts of medieval Cathedrals. 


Prot O'Palatial Date of Outer Enceinte Wall: its Northern Extension 

and Fortificatory Function, 

That, however much restored in places or rebuilt In Its upper courses, 
this outer walling goes back at least to the Initial |*hase of the Middle 
Minoan Age, is rendered clear by several converging lines of evidence. 
Its Northern Section—assiiming that the remains of the old boundary wall 
West of the * Theatral Area' must be identified as its continuation—stands, 
as we have seen, clearly in relation with a North-West Court of M. M. 1 a 
dale, underlying that dated from M. M, 11, On its Western side it cuts 
through a part of an M,AL House In such a way as to lead to the 
conclusion that it was Itself constructed at the date of Its later phase. 

It is true that the scctiott bej'ontl and the ramp of the roatlway 
that proceeds from It show many signs of later Interference, but tlie cause¬ 
ways that converge on Its upper terrace, and which are clearly of con¬ 
temporary origin with It, date back to the pro to-palatial Age, The broader 
of the two, indeed, that runs straight to this line had passed luider the 
facade wall of ilie ‘ historic * Palace. 

So. [oo. the Eastern turn of the old outer Enceinte finds, as we have 
seen, Its continuation in the lower courses of a massive wall, abuttiiK’’ on 
the outer line of the existing West Porch, which was entirely neglected in 
the later structural arrangements, blocks of this wall bear incisetl signs 
of the C-'iceptioiial dimensions that characierljtc the * to-palatial ‘ work. 

Making an approximate allowance for the missing section of the outer 
enceinte wall by the North-West ITeasury House, Its total length along 
the West borders of the site from the outer line of the later ' West Porch* 
to the |ioint reachetl by It to the North-We.st of the ' Theatral Area' where 
It formed the boundary of a proto-italatial North-West Court, is about 
140 metres, or sonie 455 feet. 

The outer wall at this point was traced a good two metres North of 
the line ft>rmed hy the Northern wall of the later constituted ' Theairal 
Area'. Tlie remains here break off, but it was hard to avoid the conclusion 
that at or near tins point the old Enceinte Wall took a turn Eastwards, 
heading thus towards the known exterior lines of the Palace system by the 
Northern Entrance. In this way it would have formed the North border 
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of this Early IVorth-’W^est Court, ilie stratigraphicai evidence for which has 
been so clearly ascertained. This presumed North Enceinte Wall had,as 
we have seen, an inner line formin^^ the Soutliern boundary of this early 
Court and rimninj^r under the steps and bastion on that side of the *'Jlicatral 
Area' (see Diaf^rammatic Plan, Fi^, 

Like the Northern Entrance System itself and the ' Early Keep’, the 
massive lines of earlier wailinw, the contimiaiion of which is traceable along 
the Eastern and Southern slopes, had from the (irst suggested a fortificatory 
intention ' on the ixart of the Palace builders, I'lie \\Wern Enceinte now 
brought to light greatly strengthens tliis imjjression. 

On the other haiul, tlie easy anil direct approach by the paved wav 
leading to the ■ Theatral Area’—which was itself designed rather for 
ceremonial reception and, in particular, the appareiulv quite open character 
of the front of ihe s|xicious * West Porch' had carried with them the con¬ 
clusion that, in the later days at least of the building, access to it on its 
naturally most exposed side was free from anj' defensL^ barriers. 

Nor was the explanation far to seek. In the great days of the Palace 
its real protection lay doubtless iit the ' Wooden Walls’ of the i^finoan 
fleet. It Is probable indeed that by this time Knossos occupied an un¬ 
challengeable position of superiority in the Island, 

The present discoverj^ that in the earliest pha.se of die building the 
open gap was filled by an outer line of Enceinte W'all is, in fact, quite com¬ 
patible with this conclusion. It stems probable, indeed, that the position 
of knossos as regards tlte other Island centres was not in those clays by 
any means of such |)redoininance as was later attained by its iViest-kimrs. 
Not to sjieak of Pliaestos on the South, there stood, at no <^reat dist une 
on the same Northern shore, the massive pile of Mallia, specially llourishinc. 
in the *proti>palatial ’ epoch of Kiiossos. Aggression from the hinterland 
might stilt be feared, and we may infer that, as at a later time in liie case of 
the Greek cities of Crete, each local centre pro\ idod itself with a fortified 
enceinte against it-s neighbours. The peak settlement of juktas was Itself 
enclosed by a ring-wall of rough construction, the sherds found in the 
crevices of which show that it dated from the san^e M. M. 1 ,r Period that 
saw the erection of the line of outer enceinte at Knossos described abo\^ 
Siifuci^mt evidence exists of the general pr.tctice of for till cat ion on Aegean 
sites of still earlier times, witness the walls of Phvlakopi in Melons 
Khalandnani in Syros. and of St, Andreas in Siphiios. 

PP- = 35 - 8 . 
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SL'PI'LKMENT Tf.) ji 92 : NfiTK UiM TIIL ^T. M. 1 <I PoTTEliV FHOM THE NewlV 

UlSCUVtkEU IliJL'SHS A AND B. 

The early I louses A and B brought to light beneath the two newly 
discovered ‘ Koulouras' have produced a real ’ Corpus ’ of materials for the 
whole history of the M. M. la ceramic stage’ from its earliest transitional 
beginnings to Its very latest phase ivhcn |jolychromy was becoming general, 
and it merges in the M, AL I i style. 

Some of the most remarkable of the domestic utensils, including the 
far with the jierforated ledge, have already been described in connexion 
with House B. As already noted, the contents of both houses illustrated, 
as a whole, the same ceramic phase. 

Among tyiies that more specially represent tlic latest Early Minoan 
tradition, in which a dark ground is more usually coupled with white decoration 
where festoons and arches jday a part, may be noted the cup (Fig. r> 3 , 6), with 
the slightly downward curving lines below the rirn, and others diagonally 
set in its circumference. The ‘ butterfly ' pattern of the jug (Fig. 50 , 19). with 
its cross-hatching, itself goes back to E, M. II.* 1 he early type of bridge- 
spouted iwt (big. fhP, 16), with the exaggeratedly projecting month, fits on, 
as has been already shown, to a very old Early Minoan class in which we 
may trace the suggestion of proto-dynastic Egyptian copper vessels.® 

The ‘Askos* or Wine-skin Type and its Aegean and Troadlc Diffusion; 

Therioiiiorpbic Features. 

The or wine-skin type in 
Inirni-shed red clay (Eig, 4 f) a) found in 
House B calls fora few observations. 

It belongs to a family of wide East 
Med iterranean distribtition—extend¬ 
ing Indeed to primitive Italy and to 
the Thracian lands North of the 
Aegean. Its knowm range includes 
a considerable area of Western Ana¬ 
tolia, and it w'as at home betimes in 
the .South Aegean Islands and the 
^lorea. The upper part of a sHgluly 
later exampile, in the painted barboline style ol the beginning of M.M. 1 
' l or a more tlctuited accotnil of tht'se the round disk from Mochlos (Seaiser, p, 36, 
M. M. I a $tu:rds i must again refer to Mr. and l-ig. n (H. •). 

Mrs. John Pendleburv’s paper in ' Cf. p / , 1 /., 1, p. 166, Aiid fig. ll/» 

’ A good texample of this [laitefn ii seen on 
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So THERIOMORI'^HC ORIGIN OF SKIN V'ESSfiL (-^.S'A'aS'l 

is given in tlie Colonretl Plate XXVII [, a. Of its early <ise in Crete the 
most complete evidence is supplied by a steatite bead-seal ' of a primitive 
class—one of a series of potters signets, of E. M. ] I-111 date—\vhilea part 
of an actual vessel of this shape was brought out at Palaikastro, in that case 
beneath an E. M, 11 deposit.* A variety with a very large neck and month,* 
found at Knniasa and Pyrgos, presents Early l lelladic affinities.* An as^vs 
of a miniature votive form " occurred, as a survival, in the ‘ 'lempie Tomb' 
of Knossos itself; and the type recurs among the * Mycenaeaiv' pots of Volo, 

It is noteworthy, hfiwever, that the pure n.f/w type is comparatively 
rare among the relics—well reprcsentetl as they are—of tlie Early Miuoan 
Age in Crete. A specimen, indeed, occurred iii the early Sepulchral Cav^e 
of Pyi'gos''' provided with three short supports or legs. This latter feature 
was also shared by what may be called a freak variation of the t} pe in the 
grotesque vessel, from the tliolos tomb of Kuniasa, in the form of a young 
bird with open beak, which had four short Icgsd So, too, a ring-shaped 
form of iw/vu’, of miniature di mens ions—one only 9 centimetres long—from 
the same tomb, with a plain expanding month, Is supported by three similar 
legs." In these legged types we seem to trace the reaction of a well- 
known class of tlierlomorphic as^vi, widely diffused on the further shores 
of the Aegean, which must, indeed, typological ly be regarded as rejjreseiiting 
the parent form, * 

In the Cyclades, on the contrary, thoiigh the legged types were also 
known, there is abundant evidence of the persistence of the simple flat- 


^ A. E., {/, //.A', 

xiv, ffi 94 ), J Fig. 53 

“ K. M. Daw kins r /s Afitnifitfus. 

Supply I, iK 4, Fig. I, Only tht handle 
and it^ two ntLichnicntSp Including piirs of tiie 
mouEhp are presi-rved, 

* XciiithiididL'^, rni///*/ t^/ A/fSnrtX 

Pk XXlXp Xop 11155. and cf. p, 41. Cf. the 
noic (jJ by IVof |, Droop. 

^ Cf A. J. 11. ^Vactf and C. Iilugen, 
771 ^ /V/rrr Mv Jlnin/inuf^ 

/>',X.-jf.p xxifcp VI. V[, I (sL'ii p. 177), For 
the handle oC a iiiiinEar vessel lAlcgen^ 

p, 7; Mg, 7 p Si'vura] asAw wert 
found at the neighbouring sites of Mrizi and 

CioniLi. 

* k had a dark grey surtkcc, 

* AcXr.p 1918, p. 145, Fig. 6, Xn, 23. 


^ Xantbudidc^, 

(eil. Droop), VI XX VI M, No. 4124 and cf. 

ij p, it(jt Fig. ft.!’ and three short 
legs EL XXIX. No, 4^ Jo)^ The bird 
lase finds a curt.iiu gKarallel in u sfK^nnieii 
from KodjAdermeii fn N.K. Lhdgaria in the 
I'orm of a four-footed animal U’ith ujx^n m-outli. 
1 e is ascribed to local * Neolithic - 
ever ibU tneari!^ { /tt/irk .A L 1915 , 

p. 319 p J ig, 2). 

^ Xinthudides, ,1/,, pi^ XX IX, No, 
4 ^ 50 . willi Ihe body in the shape of a 

hoilov^ ring supp.n-tt.'ti by shprE legs were also 

known in Melos(cf El. I\', 9), and 

they rcapfKar iMtlong thocbaracEerisEic (.'ojiper 
Ap Ey|its of Cyprus (c. g. Ohnefiilsch Richter 
PL Cl.XX; romh 9, Hogia Mira' 


PIG-SKIN ORIGIN OF TROADIC .1 S/COS 
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boiLometl form—often presenting a decorative reminiscence of the fact that 
the domed upper part had been moulded on in a separate pieced I he TiVell- 
known Muck-vases *— Trdmai^^ — of Phylakopi belong lo this class, and in 
Melos and the Cycladci? generally the type played a much more Important 
part in ceramic evolution. There is, in fact, a contimtous series of 'askoid " 



^ r if 
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Cou(^^HA■llYE Taiii. 1 l: or VAttks OF Trojan Fir,-siiAPEn Type. 


vessels from Early CyclatUc times onwariis* lo the days of the ‘bird vases* 
that occur as ittifioried objects in the Mycciiac -Shaft Graves and in the'TcmpIc 
Repositories Some relkct die crocus decoration of L. M. I a,^ 

In the earlier form of seen at I lissarlik, with three or four le^s. 

the skin of a pi" Is clearly imitated with the head and snontat the posterior 
end (Fi},'. ti* is, 1 he snoiiiy end of this is gradually simplified Into a 

mere projection or protuberance (Fig. 4!» u. r, rf),* and the diffusion of this 
secondary ty{>e is illustrated by a mittiainre esample found, with other 
tlimimitive vessels—apjiarently of a votive class—in the neighbourhood of 
Thyatira.* 

The porcine descent of the legged, knob-ended type of asl'tts on the 
Anatolian side can hardly be gainsaid. The llat bottom of the Krtossian 
specimen belongs, hoivever, to the Southern and Western area. 


‘ l"his well -shtjwn by a fipeciniew fT(!m 
Amorgos j [ Itlmivilcr,. i Ssa, 

5 -1) Plow h the Ashmcile^tn Cf, 

E. J. Forsdyke, B.M Ca/., 

Pif/firrv, p, 59, Fig. (iS ^^330), DilmTiiler 
(/flf. fv?.p p, 33) rei^Lud^ Elic Incised IS lies 
a record of a inovaljlc coverp wrhich however 
seems to be Foreign to the nssoebtEon^ cf 
a skin Eype. I t is nilher a record of ihc iiieEhcKJ 
by which the vcsmI was rc>oFcd over, 

" C. C, Fdgar^ in pp. H8^ Sg, 

IV. G 


find I'l. tv, g, 

* t:f. PAjMi^/fi, rL XXI11. Fig. 5. and 

pp. T26 S, Figs, c/i, 97. 

* Fig. «, SchlEcmann, ///wj, p, 377, Fig. 33S ; 
A, p. 376, Fig, 333, 

* Doerpfeld, 7 r*f/ii w W I/i^n ; Pi'i/a^e 36^ 
0|>p. [i. J72 ; r. p. 273, Fig. l6a. 

" n. A. OfmcrDd, Pfr/mti/rir Pifmaiftf jVi 

St^ufA Slh/tr/f J.’ijiit Mimr 

p. 56, Fig. 4, in the .^ithnitjleATi Museum). 


M.M. I.f I'OTTERV I-ROM ‘KOULOUKA' HOUSliS 





FUi. so. M.M. I (I I'oTTHRv from A \nu H, iiF.st.ATfi ' Kori-ouw^s’. 

Tlie incised chalk-ill led i)atlem of the cup (F)g. i), from the early 

stratum of the same House B, and that of the jiifj (I’isr, 5:h 3 ) revive itUer- 
cstmg tjiiestions as to the survival of Neolithic traditions in ornament. 


General Charactenstics of the Pottery from the ‘ Kouloura ’ 
Houses and Parallel Deposits. 

Typical A gootl general idea of the contents of the newly discovered houses 

from'** gailiered from the vessels illustrated here In I'igs, 50. 51, and the 

-selection given in Fig. r»tt. Many kinds of cup forms occur, including 
small tumblers, some with exp-anding sides, egg-cup shaped tj pe.s w ith flat 
stands, and others, of which the specimens found here were fragmcntar)l^ 
of a ‘ wiiie-glas-s ‘ type, with more funnel-shaped receptacles rising from 
a similar base.' To this must be added, moreover, the handled class of 
more or less hemispherical form with a [ilain clay surface. With these were 
clay trays with raised rims, pipkin-s,- saucers and platters, and, in addition to 
the Larger /f///e»f or store jugs,* a great variety of smaller jugs, often spouted, 
including the rentarkable example Fig. !5. 

' Com[i4re polychrome cup from the ‘Vat-Rirani DefKisiii*, /*. cf i, p. 1(35, Pig. 120. 

* Sec above, p. 73. * Ib. 
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The e^irlier Miiioan, and still 
more remote connexions of the 
somewhat long-spouted tyise of jug, 
Fig. TiM, 16 . have been already re¬ 
ferred to* The form illustrated in 
Fig. 51, iS and Fig. 5JI, 7 , which 
approaches the proportions of the 
normal ‘hole * .spouted ’ M iddle 
Minoan class is interesting, like the 
cup, Fig. r*:i, 6, as it jjreserves the 
E. M. 111 tradition of white orna¬ 
ments on a black groiiml. 

A characteristic type of two- 
bandled Jar (Fig. :VJ) • lives on 
in an elongated and attenuated 
form to the last Midtile Minoan 
Period; a specimen from the 
earlier phase of which—M. ^I. 

^ This jar is 55 cm. high. 



Fill. Fvj'Ilal rwo-fiASULED Jar. 
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S 4 POTTERY FROM ‘KOULOURA* HOUSES 


IH/r—from a basement oftheSAV. Palace region bore a graffito inscription 
of the Linear Class A« Liit the most recurrent of all the cloniestic v'esscls 
here seen is the pitcher with comparatively broad neck and raised beak 



Fic. 33* Selkctiok or M* M, Po-tterv jrom IIousks A ami B, nESKATti ‘ Koui.ol'ras.' 

cut short above.’ It represents a traditional form, going back to the ver^' 
beginning of the Early Minoan Age," and associated in the case of Mg. OO, 19 . 
with the ‘butterfly’ decoration of equal antiquity. The mo.si remarkable 
example from the present deposit was the jug in the earliest polychrome 
technique* showing a cruciform pattern within a disk^ (Fig, fiB, 9 ). 


' See Fig. 30, 10 , 15 ; Fig. 51, 13. M, ?f, k already of the hatciied' buiterdy elass 
S7; t'iif- 53, 3, ' A colouref] fcproducden of this is gii-cn 

’ E.g., x%, i, p. 6j, Ipaimed by I'endtebgry, /f. *5,sss, 1*L Xdl. 

jug from rock-.>jheUer, Coumia)* Its decoration ’ *^ee below, p, 94, Fig. iSl. 


M.M.Irf POTTERY FROM 'KOULOURA' HOUSES Ss 

The whole facies of the doniestlc pottery found in these newly 
discovered houses, with its prevailing sepia on bull decoration, recalls that 
of a series of considerable deposits of contemporary date found in or near 
the Palace site. Amongst lliesc one of the most prolilic sources had been 
the early Well near the ‘Court of the -Stone Sixmt’* An identical phase 
also occurred be neat It the lloors ot the First and Phiril West ^iiiiTa7ines 
and in the * Vat Room Deposit thougit the latter contained mgredients of 
a choicer kind» and was rich in ceramic remains answering to ilie lower 
stratum of House K It is also to he noted that the fine egg-shell ware of 
this epoch was not found in the two houses. Its best chance of survival 
seems to have been when placed in a special receptacle, like the small 
‘ tumblers' {see Fig. d:i) of Magaiiine I, which were found inside a jar. 

A phase parallel to the above was also represented by the earlier 
stratum brought to light in the ' Rasement of the Monolithic I illars where 
an incipient naturalistic tendencj' ot the sepia on bufi decoration was for 
the lirst time rcvealetl by the fragments above reterred to depicting a heron, 
parts of wild goats, and a water-btretle.^ 

But perhaps the closest resemblance to the M. M, I a pottery of I louses 
A and B was presented by that found on the floor of a contemporary building 
about nine metres Nortli of the first discovered Roiiloura ■ which must 
certainly be regarded as havii^ formed part of the same group of houses.^ 

In this was found the remarkable early I’lolychrome ewer with the double 
axe-like patterns,® The M. M. I & structure to which this floor dejMSit 
belonged may here be conveniently referred to as ‘ House C 

In one interesting category, indeed, the lloors of Houses A and B Gccmein- 
afiforded a better accumulation of ev’ldciice than the other parallel deposits rhnutne 
'I his was owing to tlte comparative frequency of sherds from the upper 'les'Bi's 


' ^ -V.p H P- 1?' deposit 

beneath the sec. tkX>t 

T901 (B. Sr . J.*vil). p. 4^*: for that tinder 
^[a;^:L!!il1e IL sec fd/J., 1900 (/^, S, .-f-+ 3 1. 

^ /K p- 1 ^- 5 ^ 

The gdodt though simpleK polychromy 
visible tm the • viinc-gliiss^ cups found there 
seems Lo show that the * \ at Koom DcposiL 
contained some dcitients botcna|iing to ihu 
closing pha.se of M. 1 as well os ils catber 
contents, 

* See at}ove, [J. 74^ hig. Hi /■’/s. a, and 
h PP^ ^ 


I>. Markennit, TAt^ A/fMAr qf 

Kmssoi, /./f.Sr, i:svi (1905J, Tl IX, and eh 
pp. 24K 24-r 

^ /\ fl/J/, i. pp ^7- -5t 123,/n 

'I’hert.' weie ntimerota^ clay Sheep hells" like 
Fig. 5n, 17 in ihis Owing to the 

earlier surface (here IC. M+ HU having been 
higher lhan in the case of Houttes A and 
the depth of ilu: lluor level l}cneath that of 
die Ue?tt Court w'as lit lie ti^ore dviti a metre 
and a half. 

* A coloured reproduction t>f this is given in 
A. AV/W, 1905, /^r S.^lr, xi, PL L 


INCIPIENT ‘BARBOTINE' WARE: M. M. U 
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part of ilie de|>osits exhibiting polychrome designs of an early class, and 
of simple geometrical forms in orange, vermilion, and ivhiie on a red 
gronnd.^ In other respects the latest elements in this group of deposits 



I'Ki ISeil-ntXT UaRIIOTIVK AKD ■ HaHNACIK' WwK from M, M. 1 fl 

EfOUiii:# A AX'D Jt, UtifKATH * Rouiot'kAs 


Dove 

Vase 


illustrate lire beginnings of polychromy (n varletl aspects, and often with 
a black glaze ground.* Many examples of this occurred in the early 
stratunt of the ‘Basement of the Monolithic Pillars' and antongst them 
the 'Dove Vase'.^ This vessel with its orange, vermilion, and creamy 


* Scroll ihis^MrHand Mrs. JoHt] Pendltrbiiry+ 

*>/. nV., and \ht Colourtd Ffatc 

XIV from drawings by Mrs. Pendlebiirji 

* See especially JK Mackenzie, TJ^ A/Md//- 

Mfnvtin tr/ A'ms^as (y+ZA-SLt 

1906), pp, a44Sfqqs and 1*1. and corn- 
pare hh arlkle on 7 'A< /tf 

sjfiil, 1903 j see p. 171 seqq., and 
Fi. V!, I, 2I 


^ h P- 14^1 I 0 ”i and cp. 
[>. G. Hoe^^nh and R II W^dcli, /WVw 
AwW/W/rn //I Cn/€ {/.JA.% xk\, 
pp. 7 ^* ; 9 p and Fig. t). 'rhis. as Mackenzie 
out fy. //. S,j XXvi, p, 2461j tcally came 
from the M, M. In stratum of the ' Kopm of 
the Monoliiliic PiEjars', Jt has white and 
Vermilion band:^ on a filack glaj:e ground. 






NEOLITHIC THADITIONS Oi- !>OLVCHKOME PATTERNS S7 

white stripes on the ilark groiiiui is iir some respects the successor of the 
<^rotesQiie voiinjj birtl of the precethtig 1 eriod. It is as 'oit iit t\pc 
and has no obvious connexion with the stone bird vases that range rom 

prehistoric Egypt to Susa and l\ilcsttne,* ^ 

Among the latest M. M. 1 « elements there now also begin to app'^ar Appe.r- 
exainples of a new class of decoration iit relief to which the name ‘ Ixirbotine uj^botine 
has been applied, and regarding the sources of which more will be said lit 
the succeeding Section. Early specimens of this came to light in 1 louses 
A and li. including botli the ‘ barnacle work ' illustrated below.* and a flatter 
modification of it (big, o4. ^). It b interesting to observe that the imme- 
iliatc outgrowth of this form of barbotine ornament appears on the fine 
example of a polychrome jug from a House floor .South of the alace 

(Coloured PI. XXVlH.rt), .... , . 

Several examples of a more delicate form of this icchnitjuc consisting 

of fine ridges also occurred in this same M. XL I <1 association (h ig. 5 - 1 , n, ^0 
as well as the class showing groups of small knobs or pomis. 

The combination of the ‘ barbotine ‘ or ' prickle ware with ,>oli cliromy 
is very characteristic of the M. M. i ^ ceramic style, regarding which some 
new particulars are given in tlie succeeding Section. Ihe concordant 
evidence of the deposits already referred to. however, and of some other 
similarlv dated finds, shows that a considerable advance in polychrome 
desbrn. often accompanied with barbotine technique, had been attained by 
the closing phase of XL M. 1 n conveniently delimited by the great architec¬ 
tural revolution marked by the building of the existing Palace. I he 
earliest M.XT. I ceramic class is exclusively associated with * proto-palatial 

structures. 


Neolithic Traditions in Early Polychrome Patterns. 

.Among tlie polychrome sherds from Kiiossos belonging to this M. XL I n 
style a verv primitive tradition In design is represented by fragments pro- «« 
sentin<r vaiulvke and dotted patterns in orange-verm ilion, and ^reamj 
while on a black glajie ground,* Fig. 00 shows a white pattern of the kind 
oit a madder and vermilion ground. 


* See lt,Kr.inkf()rt,.V/wi/A^ iif F.<ir(v Poilfry 

in the Xear Emt, i, pp. 73 74, and 

hi. IX. 

* See beloir, p. loj, Figs, It", US. 


’ y.//. xxi (in colours) (190O* VI,d. 
Cr. /'. o/M., i, pp, 179. I So, 

* Sec P. ^ i, p. 176, Fig. 125, 5, 6, 7 
(here feproducod in Fig, 3t5). 
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TRADITION Oi- NEOLJTMIC INCISED WARE 


The dollble^axe-like itesigns of the remarkiible jug from House C are 
set in the same way with white dots, and this recurring form of decoration 
catmot bm suggest the punctuated cltalk-filled decoration of primitive 
technique, such as is seen in the comparative examples shoirn in Fig. 5(i, 1-4. 


SilrvLi'cs 
on. cky 



53, ItMNTKh M. M, I rt Skkkh irom ti>:sR,viii 

‘ Koci.ol'ra ’ (J). 

We sec here motives the sources of which go back to a remote Neolithic 

Age, 

Of the actual raexistence of vessels showing incised and punctuated 
decoration of the Neolithic class with chalk inlay, the remains of cylindrical 
lidded clay boxes or /luvifo found in the * Vat Room Deposit' had 
already atTorded some good examples. Three of these, including ihe lower 
part of the receptacle, a lid and half of another, are reproduced In Fig, OT 
*f, r. In the lid ( 6 ) there are only traces of the original wliiic ' chalk ' inlavtiiT 
but this is clearly shown in the others, and all the patterns here represented 
the chevrons and cross-hatched vandyking, the rows and trfangle,s of white 
dots can be paralleled by Middle Neolithic sherds. The cup (Fig. ijs, 1) from 
the lower stratum of House B has now supplied another gooil e,xampk 







1‘OLVCHROME IMITATIONS OF INCISED WARE S9 

showing a zigzagging pattern with similar white inlays and a dark burnislted 
gronnd, suggesting the same Neolithic parallels. 



1-^ iNCiSQJ PtttICTUIlTEP mftE 
WITH 'm\Tt FIUJN6. 


S-a F>OLVC«ftO^E NSAItATlO*S 
[ M ] 


Tk;. "iG. \{.M. 1 PoLVCiiwoMK Imitations to okANiiK-vKiiMiLioN', 

VKLI,OW AS1> WIilTK lOMPAIlli:r+ MTTH IVAltLY txCIHKh AND TuNCJUaTEO 

Decdhamon with Chalk I.vlavs. 

Remains of clay /fyxida like those found in die " Vnt Room Deposit also 
occurred among the M. M. I ti sherds of I looses A and B These incised 
clay boxes cannot be looked on as imports from the Lycladic sJde^ though 
primitive pottery with graffito decoration was there much longer in general 
use. It h true that fy^xidas were also familiar to the Cycladic potters, 
but, when Ave come to compare the incised decoration visible on more or 
less contemporary specimens of the same lorm of clay box wilh these before 
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INCISED CLAV BOXES {PyX/D£.S) 


W’bi^c 
.'knd rtcl 
Neolithic 
Inlays, 





us, a marked distinction Is at once observable. As upon c>tlicr Cycladic 
pots, the graffito tlccoration—generally con¬ 
sisting of repeated chevrons—is too fine to 
have been made use of for chalk Inlaying.^ 

Ill Crete itself the cylindrical clay-bos 
type goes back to the beginning of the 
Early Minoan Age, as Is shown by an 
example from the ossimry at Patema near 
Palaikasiro,^ But in this case the decoration 
is of the ordinary E. M. I kind, consisting of 

■f * ^ 

vertical bands of‘herring-hone’ pattern, finely 
incised and iiresentlng no trace of any kind 
of inlay. 

We are confronted, therefore, liy the 
remarkable phenomenon that the M, M. I ^ 

/>yxides of the class shown in Fig. o7, with 
the while inlaying material in their Incised 
lines and pit net nations, represent an earlier 
tradition than similar clay receptacks dating 
from the first Early Minoan phase. I'or the 
fashion that they illustrate we have, iiidcetl, 
to go back to the Middle Neolithic strata. 

With regard to the colouring it must be 
further observed liiat the inlays of the Middle 
Neolithic |}Ottery, to which reference lias been 
made—sjJecially remarkable on the primitive 
‘ idols*--included, though more rarelv, a 
bright ferruginous red as well as the chalky 
white. .Although, among the sjiarse reinaiivs 
of the At, M, I a preserved to us, only 

the white inlays appear, it seems prnliable that 
on these as well as on their presumed models on k-ss durable substances, this 




Kpa. A7. /"rAVi-AM> Jjrts 

wnii fXCiSKM CHAI.K - FJLLLD 

M. \h Id (*Vat 


IlfcCOkATION 
Ko^j.h I ), 


* K, gn 'r-tfdUTltil-S, Kra-Ao^i^cL, K^-t 

II. i|, 3(, where the engravinj^ is mo fine 
a.s h:irdly id be visible in ihe Pbti;, rhofie 
from TelaSp in were finely pn» 

grjivtd(see [>.84, Fig, 70^. l or 

other punilleh bdm AritijAmro^ /I J/. Cur. 
/WA, /bz/mv P 50# ^0, 61. The 

enkmvinj^ on ihc Kick of the «bOh<-i!led clay 


‘ inirfdrs’ is, however, deeper^ and the inlaid 
tioL-ar juid iiuncuijtcil nautrns otTef ;i real 
coiiijiarison niih iIium: of the M. M. Ja 
t«e 'Ei„ iS,,9, PI, y, 

R At. D.twkiii;., /Wtu'^tufru /'xfaratwns. 

P- S' I'ljt' J It CQiTtaiiicd the only ];i<iitcry 
round al I’ 3 linka.>toI lo lie classed as )']. M, [. 
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L^ARLY INFLUENCE OK INLAYS 

red colouring matter may also Itnvc beeit in use. What is certain is that in the 
series of polychrome patterns that now appear on M. M. 1 n i>ottery both the 
vernuUon and ihe white elements of these i>nniitive motives were re|)roduccd 
How, then, account for such a revival after so vast an interval of time . 

It seems necessar)' to revert to a suggestion—already made when tlie 
evidence was less complete'—that the reappearance of this primitive ^ 
technique on M. M. I </ pottery was tine to its survival on some class of 
objects in perishable materials of which w-e have no recortl. May there not 
have been a tradition of boxes of this form, either of wood or of parchnteni 
witli a wooden frame-work, keeping alive tins sinqile form of patterns and 

colour effect ? * u* t 

It is possible, indeed, to indicate another itarallel source from which 

these qiinsi-Ncolithic elements in colouring mid design may have been taken 
over. It is clear that of steatite existetl such as are said to have 

been fouiul in Western Crete, already iltuslrated,'' in which incised linear 
decoration—in that case spiraliform—was enhanced by a white inlaying 
material. On a steatite libation vessel from the little of the 

Fhaestos Palace the incised designs were set oti by a red inlay.* 


Early Influence of Inlays, 

Nor was this coloured decoration of steatite objects confined to tlie 
insertion of calcareous white nr bright ^wroxide materials into the grooves 
and cavities. The sqiiare-shapetl lid of a steatite /y'.rA trom Kiimasa has 
a white marhie-like plaque resembling a five-petalled ilower set into it as its 

central ornament. ■ ■ r i 

As illustrating tlie influence of intarsia work on the origin of early 

polychrome designs, the trngment partially completed in 1 ig. o.) has a spec la 

interest. . r u 

1 ts ' rosette' patient consists of a circle containing four segmen s o 

iwfor /Arrr shape, a pattern that already appears in white on dark on pottery' 
of E. M. lil date (see Kig. 5?). As a natural result of intereecting 
circles the pattern is itself one of a const,antly recurring class, but the 


‘ /', a/.U., i, p. 177 - 

* fiaTJitlel phcntunuiion mcels ihc eye 
over it large North Arrlcan Tegkm, Thert'. 
indeed, the common j»ni‘ry is tilscW ami 
unadorned, but a very fine tradition of pf>ly- 
iihromc gewmcirica! dvcoraiiim in anodiet 
field is kept alive by ibe eaincl's bl.iddei 


lUsks of die .Saharan borders, 

> P. t. p. 113 * *■'«' bs type, 

however, seems tu he Cyrlaetic, 

" I,. 1‘tinier, /’iiArtiu ift P/taeitos, .\fftn. 
Ant., *iv, pp, 4S0, 4S1F I-ig. S7* 

‘ Xanthudiduii, i'liittfaf 7 ‘imtf t>J U/r/tfrJ 
(cd, Urtrapl, Ph XXXI, Xo, and 11. 4;, 
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Fi(j, 58 . Skojik>"T.ai. ‘Koskitk* I'aiteiiw on 1 '„ M, [![ 
Vss.<KI.S, 



Minoaii associations in 
wliidi it ap^>ears certnmiy 
point to its havin|T bee(\ 
taken over from circular 
jjl:u|Lte,s for inlaylnn;. 
Well-known OJtamplcsof 
these are to be fonntl in 
I a fence roundels of native 
fabric, such as tlie one 
founi] in the ‘Room of 
the 'I’ll rone ’ — d eri veci 
I>eriiaps from the sides of 
some small wooden chest -and In tin; l\ory and 
crystarmedallions'of the Ro3al Dninght Roardd 
At first si^ht it would scent a reasonable sup¬ 
position that these later inlaid designs were due 
to models supplied by XV JIIih D\nasty Egypt, 
where such patterns were a constantly recurring 
feature of ceiling designs. In faience roundels 
for inlaying we there see 'rosettes' with both 
four and three segnieiits. 

But it must still be borne in mind that this 
Vrosciie' pattern, consisting of a circle wiih three 
or four segments, has a much more ancient historv 
in Crete than in Egypt, where examples of greater 
aiithiuiiy than the New Emigre seem to be non^ 
Kievan. FK.w’.j».sTf akti,u.i.v cxLient.^ The rosette on the M. M hroolvdirom/* 

iOMri.KTcn, with * RosETru' cU,iw,i ( i.*:.- -n'l ■ ■ li^ ^ ipivuic 

iJtsicN TiKR Kovni>ki.s HJk V '’‘b 's, as wc sec, Itself a derivative of 

iNLAYWii. E. M, 111 e.xamples, painted white ou a dark 

ground (big. oR).^ These earlier sjiecimens. 




. i ^ Ml L. ION 


O^H. 

PEO 



^ i, p. 474, Kijt 33f>- 

* obscni-si 

4 j)' l-lgyplifin^ newr used circles 

frtcly in difcdtjilion: no L-^m|i|t.s arc known 
btfiifc the I’Mghiccnlb and but few 

then/ On jj. 414 he crKprc^iicti a diKiibt whclhcr 
the h(;>'ptiark«, * nwfd compasses at any time; 
\h \i. hard tu umJerstanJ, hdwevL-r^ Unw the 
ceiliHg dciigtu of the New lunpirc, in whirfi 
circles are t-oti.sEanlly repeated, wt re €:\eculL-d 


wtthoul such ftidj It is certain that by the 
lii-ginniiig of the Middle Miiiuan .\ge the 
CrcEiiii -ptal cngravers were pr^^Kiucing designs 
by Tijeaiis of intersecting eirclt-i mechanicttlfy 
eseeuted. 

’ (f. /’.j, p,pij, g(j ^ 

friiBtiisnis arc ffoni ihe N'unh *| rtfnch at 
tiuumi.!, .See hnyd-Mawes, tU, „ 
lliuu-^h f.ut iiluJitralLi] ilicre), ’ 
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L'IcVSTAE. BKM3- 
£h;AL, AkKUANKj^p 
TA’tTH ITflTCH^KCT- 
IN<J ClkCLBS. (^) 


INTHRSECTING CIRCLES MHCHANICALI-Y PRODUCED 9 .> 

uiorcovcr, show boll, .he .>-pe hot. reprmloee.l in I'ig. ^ ^ 

seffinents and another version with three, haienec inlays nuleetl, of v\hich chaWcan 
we have fragmentary evidence, already occur in E. M. IL an t e possi- 
liility always remains that the early * segmental rosette 
patterns on Minoan pottery-go back to roundels for inlaying 
of the same segmental class and of indigenous tabric. 

In the 'Vat Room' I>iiosit belonging to the same 
eix>ch-^T. M. t as that with which we are now dealing, 
there occurred remains of faience inlays of very fine texture 
together with wcU-preserved plaques that seem to have 
been formed of some white shell ' probably the Imported 
Trldachna, Some of these when placed together form the 
outer circle of a ‘ roimdel ’ leaving a quatrcfoll inner space, 
clearly Intended to receive .some other inlaying maicnaU 
For the execution of such ^mierns some kinil tif com¬ 
pass was lucessary. t Jn the other hand, parallel sclumies 
were executed on seal-stones by means of tubular drills, 

A good example of such a design, executed by means of 
a drill 6 millimetres in diameter on a crystal bcad-seal, Is 
shown in Fig. i:o, b. probablv belonging to ilie early part of M. M. 11 -* 

When it is recalled that evidence is forthcoming of the existence ol 
Chiildaean inlays of trefoil form,* it becomes probable than in this as in 
other parallel cases we must look for a much more dist-itii source m i 
Eutjhrates Valley. The region where bitumen was so freely used—atfonlmg 
such an easy medium for liccorallve incrustations was in fact the naiun 
home of the in layer's Art* 

Decorative Plant Forms in the Earliest Polychrome Style. 

Amongst the earliest specimens of decorative plant fornts m the poly- pu„, 
chrome style the Cup (Fig. oM. x) also from House B. with its triple spray— 
red with w-hite central veins on a butt ground leads up to t le chremy, 

pleie design on a handled l)owl {VI XXVIII, t i :.) from the M. M, I 
detiosit In'the Early Town drain t» the North-West of the site.* here iirst 
reprtxluced in coloti'rs. The fuller development of the motive given in the 

‘ /' c/Af.. I. n. i :o snd cp. |>. *69, Fill 1 20. {llriiii-h School of Archnc.lony in 1530), 

’ Said tu have licvti found at Arkhancs. I t- XXV, H, .V. t (referred to as ' Ital.jlouic . 

’ Cf.Fit;.l.'»rHrnmlcf. J C.B. f-tU). 

I'euie. /tr«rr«r » Pr/J * .iA. i-. I't. I. P- ^nd Fig. 2ua. 
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94 CRUCIFORM PATTERN ON JUG 

Coloured Plate—wliicli belongs, liowever, to M, M, 1 1 —clearly shows that 
it was intended to represent a crocus. I’he lloral tiesigns on this bowl—tvblte, 
retb and orange on the dark background—are of exceptional decorative merit, 

PaLnted Jug with Cross or Wheel-pattern and Circle, 

Among the early polychrome vessels from House B the most striking 
was the jug (Fig. 53 , 9), presenting on 
Its ruddy brown ground a broad circle 
In Indian red with white dotted 
borders Inside and out, and witbin it 
a cruciform design In the same creamy 
w'hite {Fig. hi). 

It is not faiiriful to suppose that 
the cross here seen tvitlnn the dotted 
circle may have a syuibolic anti re¬ 
ligious sign i ficaii ce. Gf the cross i tse i f 
as a widely diffused astral sign among 
primitive peojdes—which at times be¬ 
comes a general symbol of divinity— 
something bas already been saiti in 
connexion with the marble cross Inlay 
from the Temple Repository and the 
cruciform signs on seal-impressious there found.’ Within a dotted circle, in 
that case surrounded by rays (Fig. tii), it is seen on the Siteia mould,* 
accompanied by sacral horns and double axes, in one case in the hands of 
the Minoan Goddess. The ra^cd circumference of the disk on the mould 
here clearly indicates a solar cnrblem. 

The Indian red colouring with a milky white border here seen corre- 
s|xjnds with the technique of the earliest known example of Minoan 
ceramic polj chrom}', namely a bowl-like jug, with spout and hamlle, obuined 
by me, before the days of the Excavation, from the South-West of what 
afterwartls proved to be the Palace sited Its ‘ tea-pot* shape exactly corre- 

' A (?/ . 1 /., i, p. 513 isequ. 'I'he form already (iceuri in i:. M, 1] (Xariliu- 

' 'ApX', iijDQ, Plates 1 and 2. dides, T»mbi (inrns. Droop). 

* i, p. no, Fif-. TS; thepaiiem 14 . .V.Wl, jioj; Koiiniasa). Ifor early 

apiwars on a blackish ground with siii'ns nC M. M. 1 c\ani|ik*ssee i./, rr/{I'on'i), T], ,\IJ 
RliiKe. K similar vessel from the Kaniares Xos. 4963, 4964. '|’he jug is in the .Ash- 

Cave with a typical K, M. Ill pattern, white niolcmn Museum, 
on adarlt j>round, is illustrait'd /er. n?., 
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spcds «i.h both E.M. III ood E.M, 11 e,amp1« b„l tho -1=^ 

.Lm., letter to rooge tvith tho hot Early M.ooa,. phoso. though tht forn, 

Itself, with a buff jirouiirJ. survives into early M, ^1. ji- . , 

\s beariut; on the chronology of the successive phases of c ramie pol) ^ 
chremv. it is iineresting to note that the reaction of vanegate.1 stone^vork ..rj.. 
Is noVseem to be peWi^le on any of the specimens f-- 
tliscoveretl Houses A and B, where the M. M. I « style is so c e y ■ 

The white dots that appear on these on the darker groiint j 

rows or In ireometrlcal groups, and had no relation to the speckled lipanl 
r^htt-rh,.hated. Net have the 'birds eesf betvU 
l-:cF,.ptian derivation), no^v coming into vogue at knossos ^tht re o loca 
bi^ccia derived from quarries in the neighbouring Kakon 0’^"^ ’ ^ 

black nucleus irregularly shot with white-l«rdered , 

supplied the model fora class of polychrome vessels m which both 
bizarre designs and the contrasted colours are reproduced.^ 

This absence of stone^grain patterns is itself a remarkable character 

isitc of the M* I a ceramic phase. 


‘ Pot cNaiuptc^ ip_ P' 

Pig. 12ij, and p. ij*l, f ig* 137,(1 flid}, I'or 
caioured illiistraiion cf. Sensor, .MivA/oJ, I’l- 
TX The^e M. M- I ' hi«3s' nesf howls 

(orisitmlly provided with lids) were ihem- 
selves copies of a class of stone vessels common 


in irgypl from the Fourth Dynasty onwards. 

■ Similar breccw occurs in other Cretan 
dIstricLS. 

* /*. (/.I/., k p rjS. F'S 
other cases llw bizarre painted dccor.iiioti is on 
a huff ground. 



In;. OS. Ravki) Soi-iR livMisoi. or 
GOUPFS^;^ of 1 iOl ’isle Sh:S with 
MKK CliNTItE, KKOM StoSE MoC'l.tl, 
Site I A, K. Cektk. 











( 9.V Fki5!u LmiiTS ON PoLvctmoME PoTTEKV OE Titiv Gheat Ace : 

* liARIiOTINSi ‘ WaHE ANO THE [NKLOKNCES OF SE A-S HF I, UP . 

Jireal’ tn stnilificiitioH at aui of J/. M. / a .■ Series af iakr deposits 
representing . 1 /. J/. Ih ; Fresh evhh'nee fram * West PotyeArome Deposit* ; 
Fahrie of finest * tgg-shelt ' leare perfected by M, M, ! z.: Metal prototypes of 
'tumblers'; Pf.^LIh Polychrome example ; Later evoiutian of ‘ tumbler' 
type; Colour (kam*es in M. M. Ih; Textile character of plant decoration ; 
Rise of ' Barbotine* techniiim; AL AL /a examples of ' Itarfiacle worh' ; 
Illustrated by naturalistic examples of Af. AL III; Minoati fondness for 
grofespte natural desic^us; Secondary ‘ Itarbotinc' phase characteristic of 
ARAL Ih; Its titarine sources—the 'Thorny Oyster' and '‘Thorn-bach 
Crab ' ; This * Prichie -ioork' used in designs of shells ; Fine eombinaiioft of 
' Barbotine' tech nitric with early PolycAromy on M, ALih jug: Ex^juisile 
devcloptnenf of * Prickle loorh ' on Af. Af, II a bowls; Loire r date of' Barbatine' 
d‘ear at ion—absent at Kahnn ; Late example at Haragth c. t^oo o.c, 
Sporadie survivals; AL Af, / a Coehle-shcff relitf and later parallels; 
' A^atsire’tnoulding* as srtU as 'iVature-prin/ing'; Injimncc of Sea-shells 
on ei-oiuti&u of ornament; Whorl-shells in relation to spiraliform motives; 
IJolkitn or ‘ Tisu-shelP in Afinoau Art; Conch-shell or Triton; Parallel 
decora live reolntion of whorl-shells in NtW Afexko: Cnrions compound shell- 
type—perhaps derived ftom ' Tuu-shell*; Development of ' Af urine style' 
begins in Af,Ai. /a— Cockk-shdl reliefs; Later example on metal vase. 
Reponssd reliefs of compound bivalves on polychrome vessels; Specimens 
identical with Knossum from Phaestos and Palaikastro; Distributed from 
Royal Fuossian factory ; Similar reliefs on ' Creamy border' ware from 
R’nossos; This class first distinguished here; ' Fruit-stoiuV type; ‘ Tortoise¬ 
shell ripple' motive imitatedfrom jin tings of metal-work ; Cups with this motive 
copied from gold goblets like ihose of Mycenae; Petalhd vase and Jlowcx — 
Jloral attachment Imitatedfrom jewellery ; Parulkl 'Jlcrwer ames' from early 
Chaldacan sites ; Beaked ewer in * Creamy-boidered' Style; Polychrome 
with similar ucik-riug : Afetafxi ork origin of this class of aver; ' Creamv- 
bordered' class based on silver svork ; Argonaut reliefs from ' Kouloura ' 2 
earliest examples of a persistent Aiinoan type; AL Al, f/n polychrome vases 
' Prickle work' imitated in profile; Thoru-bossed boicis and ' BasbotinP 
prototype ; Al. M. // b polychromy — Pafmette decoration and vessef paraitei 
to the * A bydos ’ pot. 


Ceramic Break at Close of M. M. l^.-New Material for M. M. U Phase, 
representing Earliest Epoch of Existing Palace; its Marine Models. 

Tuk consistirnt miiss of ceramic remains from the houses iiiulcr the 
newly discovered ‘Konkmras* is seen to end ahiuplly with the mainre 
phase of M. M. I *t. 'I'he same was found to V>e the case with the ik-posits 
relating to tlie I’alace as originally planned that came to light beneath the 
tlonrsof the building as arranged in the more permancin shape hnown to us. 

The pottery of the - Koiilouraslike that of the i'atace in this secondary 
form, begins with M-M. l\ a. In both cases, therefore, a lacuna eMsis, 
ceramically marked by the more advanced phase, ol M, 1^1. I—the very 
epoch, that is. to which the second planning of the great building itself 
nmst in all probability be referretl. 

Tlie reason of this lacuna lit the evidence is suflictently e-\|ilained by 
the general law -already often referretl to by which iMtcry fnnnd on 
a floor—except in tlie case of abnorinally large vessels such as the great 
store jars or /////of—belongs to the latest eiioch of its use. 

The M.M. 1 A phase was in fact well illustrated by a series of deposits 
on the I’alace borders, including that derived from a newly c.xcavateJ 
walled space near the ‘ NorthTVest I reasurj^ I louse hixamples derived 
frum tlif* pcnuUhmte str.ULim of the Hancluary ot tlis Monolithic Piihirs aiul 
the ‘ Kamares pit’, as it was then c.ahed, on the Easiem Sloiie. have been 
illustrated in the first Volume of this work.‘ It was possible thus, in the 
Section referred to, to distinguish in general terms an earlier and later stage 
of M. M. 1. but the point of departure at present secured by the ciituiig 
short of the M. I n houses and Ik as well as tite positive evidence 
actiuired of the immediately succeeding M. M. 1 tS ceramic class from the rich 
deposit in the rectmtiy explored area North of the ‘ Kouloiiras' have now 

s 11 pplied fii 11 e r da til . T h i s tie posl t . wh kli occur red i n a ba se men t s [lace \Vc s L 

of the area occupietl by the North-West 'freasury Ikilkling, is of special ini- 
port.nnce in the present connexion. Not only did its earliest elements include 
remains of the transitional M. M. U phase, hut it was found to be also finely 
representative of the succeeding M. M. H Ik-ritxl. presenting illiistrations of 
the great Age of ceramic polycliromy. It practically showetl no admix¬ 
ture from the proto-palatial M, M. 1 u stratum “ on which It was directly 
superimposed. At the same time, as supplying continuity with M.M. 1 6, it 

’ /* Of JA, i. p. r7‘> scuq-. aud Colqurcd niL-rls occurred in the di-iM)f.it, juM as in llie 

I'Lit 1 (opiiosiVii. a to. ilirw'iiou ihorL- ucie ii M. iU. 

> t>iio nr oviideurty intrusiiii .Nh M- V i fra^ I - h imd l„ M, lUlicrd.. lint tlic maloiial 
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may be conveniently called the ‘ W’est Polychronte Deposit *i it is at present 
possible to discriminate with mtich greater nicet)' between the two phases. 
Some supplementary data may therefore be given In 
this place, though, even as it is, the transition be¬ 
tween the two cer,imlc stages is of so grathial a 
nature that it is impossible to tlraw a hartl and fast 
line. 

As regards fineness of texture it may be said at 
once that some of the vessels foiiiui under the First 
and Third Magaiiincs, and in the ‘ V^at Room’ deposit, 
already attain the ' ne plus ultra* of this technique. 

We sec, indeed, in the little llat-bottomcd ‘ tumblers’ 
found in both these deposits (Fig, fi!f) - aiul ^vhich 
still preserved the red and black * mottled ' decoration 
of E. M. I aiul 11- a teniiily of fabric never quile 
equalled even by the finest egg-shell cups of the .Kuc^sheil 

Roval Fotterv Stores, executed in tbc mature M. M. Ware, M. M, Id (Maisa- 

, T ' . ' jltXE I). 

11 a style. 

Tltc extreme thinness of the walls of these little ' tumblers ’ might 
itself be taken to point to an origin In metal-work. A siraiglit-sided ves.sel 
of somewhat broader jiroportions and thicker walls was in fact found In an 
E. M. II tomb at Sphoiingaras in Eastern Crete, in contpany with an ewer 
and a pedestalled cup dearly of metallic derivatlond That this E.M. H 
clav cup itself retlects an early Egyptian copper form with somewhat more 
expanding sides is a fair conjecture when it is remembered that llic 
long-spouted ewer type of the same material with which it Is associated 
tvas undoubtedly reproduced with an atlded hantlle by the Earh' Minoan 
potter.* 

The' tumbler’ type with thin walls, though not fjuite of the same tenuous 
fabric, was taken over in the M. M. 1 i pjlychroniy, and a gootl siiecimeii is 
shown in Fig. (i 4 a, /•.* Tlic ornament here consists of lilack 5(]uares framed 
by narrow bands of a pale ochreotis colour, and prcsciuing a conventional 
flora] decoration consisting of red disks with cruciform * petals ’ of pale ochre: 


Ajs A wiiole WHS vety purely TBpre-rfrntativc 
of M. M. i i> AiicI of the whok- M. M. It 
’ Kdirh II. HaH (Mrs. Uuhan). /^.vr.fTw- 

titfuf in JLtjstrrn CrtU: p[>, 4S, 

49, and cf. F.ffjM., t, p. 79 (kig. 37 ), :iml 

,w.. ii. I't. II, p. t.35 (l ig. aait). 


' Jvg., i, Pig, -SB ^ fp, 80). 

' Setj [), So, and Lomptire Fig. 4 lj ti 
(p. 77) and i'ig, -IS (f (p So), 

* cup WHS iiheady illuslntlcd in 

cqIqut.',, /,//, a., vKiii (rgay), I'l. Vi, i fur 
I>r. 11, MatrliEiizie's p.iptr cm the i\>Utry ef 
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another flower is iiainted on the base, Fig. mj. In tHe succeetliiig Period 
the sides of this ‘tumbler' type are slightly incurved, producing a more 



Fic. 65 . Oui'LiNE or ‘ TuiinLtii 
Tvpe, M. M. 11 rt. 


Kic. fit. a, • Tvhih-kr’ wri'H FqJ-VCKROmu 
l-]_owtii, M. M. I A t 15 a!?k Of Same, 


elegant outline. Fig. 115 , while the whole vessel Is often of higher build. A fine ^ 
specimen of this, belonging to the acme of the M. M. II polychrome style, (,rMuiiiib-> 
was found during the recent cxcavatioit of the walled space above referred J«'*ypc. 
to near the North-West Treasury Ihiilding, aiul is reproduced in the 
Coloured Plate XXX, a j, 2. 

Among the points of differentiation of vessels of the M. M. I ^ class 
from those of the M.M. I a phase may be noted the disappearance of the 
madder-red, well represented in the earlier vessels,’^ and the substitution 
for this of a iKiwdery [jlgment of bright vermilion hue. Orange-yellow 
becomes more frcc|uent, but Inclines more and more towards a pure yellow. 

Ill th^ carlicfr of M* I, we hsive seen, there a|jpc<irs a [lure 

geometrical decoration inherUed from the preceding style, and often accom* 
pained by speckled white or ntd, a tradition derived tliroiigh some other 

A msms, p[i. 172, 173. li csjuld not, how- found on the Jsitc of Knoasos previous 

ever, at Xim time Ik so tictcLty cksspd. to ih^ e?icavations, and ulcarly belonging to the 

^ MadJcr-red stripes bordered by whitu K. M, I IT class J/., ii pp. no, 11 r, atsd 

already appear vm a sspiuled bowl witli a dark I' ign "Sj, 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS IN TEXTILE STYLE 

medium from Neolithic time,';. t 3 ut iit the maturcr st.icre of this ceramic 
style, polychrome motives suggested by itataral objects such as plants, 
flowers, and sea-shelU come more to the fore, titough these designs are 
themselves so stiff that they show more resemblance to textile patterns, to 
which in many cases we may surely trace their origin. 


Plants and Flowers in Textile Style on * Polychrome’ Decoration, M. M. I A. 

Sonte specimens of hi. M. 1 b shertls showing plants and flowers or 
fruit are given in t'ig. (Ki tr-c, which may l>e regarded as siip]>lemetiiary to tlie 
illustrations given in Volume 1 of this work.’ The textile character is very 
apparent in the development, here given (Fig. HtJ, rf). of the floral and 
foliate decoration of the pedestal of a fine fruit-stand found at Palaikastro.* 

Little fresh evidence was brotight out by the supplementary excava¬ 
tions regarding the influence of early stoneware on cer.vmlc decoration, such 
as the imitation of the native breccia, and the spots and dots of conglomerate 
and lipariie, on the early polychrome wareA This, however, was also 
a fertile source, 

’ Barnacle Work ’ of M. M. 1 o and its Naturalistic Illustration in 

M. M. IIL 

A still more typical feature of the M. M. ! b ceramic phase, as of the 
immediately succeeding stage of hi. M. I [ rr, is its constant recourse to 
a form of relieved decoration to which, in its better-known aspects, the 
name of ' barbolinc ‘ is generally applied. The course of disco^'ery has 
confirmed the view previously put forward iit this work."* that fabrics of 
this class are due to the imitation of certain rough surfaces of niarine objects. 

In M. M. Ifl we already see this technlt|ue In an almost exaggerated 
shape in certain small vessels, notably cups, and fragments of other small 
vessels similarly decorated have been derived from more than one stratum 
of that date, and other examples occurred in the newly discovered houses 
hcneaih the ' Koulouras'. Much of this was clearly taken from marine 
surfaces—often other shells covcretl with a barnacle growth—as will be seen 
from the M. M- I a cup and fragment of a bowl given in Figs. il 7 , <*8. 

fiiis highly relieved form of ‘barbotine* decoration must at once 
be recognisted as closely related to certain natiir.ilistic reliefs of marine 

• See p. 184 , l*ig. 133. * See espeei^iil)’ on this, l\ nf .t/,, i, pp, 

* P, M. Dawkins, Escavi. ni httniktuiro 1-1 y. 

li {H.S.jL. is), pp. 3od. jog. Fig. S, anil cf, * Cf. 1, pp. 181, iSj, Fig. 

/* i»/h/,i,p. 184, I'ig 133 , f. 
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MiARNACLE WORK^ 


mould- creatures that characterize the advanced M M, MI stage. These are I>est 
repre.^ented hy the reliefs on a remarkable cla\' basin that occurred in the 
11 ^ first discovered ' Roiiloura ^ fulbsized drawings of which are here re- 
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produced for comjjarison (Fig. (U), itV/).' 'riie ivaturalistjc l)arnacles above 
at once reveal the source of the bizarre relie fa of Figs, li”, US. Besides the 
very realistic pecten shell Fig. which with its baked clay core might 
be taken for a geological speclmeti. the little crabs cast after death, and 
the limpet beside one of these. Fig. the principal source of this 

marine ornament as here seen, Fig. (t-e, is to be found in the barnacle 
grow th on rocks, or on the hard shell of certain se.a creatures. 

'I’o the grotesquely moulded surfaces that already appear on M. M, 1 a 
potter)^ tve may well ap])ly tlie general name of * barnacle work That it 
should already have had such a vogue in Crete at a date so early as the close 
of the Third Millennium before our era is a singular evidence of the Minoan 
taste for bij:arre natural forms—otherwise displaycti at a slightly later date 
by the reproduction of rocks and grottoes. No similar artistic vein is 
traceable either in Chaldaea or the Nile V'alley. and it was quite foreign to 
the early Greeks. We seem to be nearer to the fantasy of the Far ^st. 


' See /: fl/.IA, I, pp, 5JI, ;jj, and 1% SSU, 
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Secondary ' Barbotine' Phase characteristic of M. M. I 

What maybe called the secondary phase of this'barbotine work', in which 

tlie raised ornaments take their place as an integral part of colour schemes, ‘barbo 

■ 11 


I'K;, Cl.W MoULDTSC*!^ AXIJ CAfttS OF MaJIINK CKKAlURlf3 ox Iti 

belongs in its chief nvuiiifesmtlons to the succeefling cer^vtinc style, M. M. 1 
at present under iliscnssioiv ilvottgh its beginnings nuiy be alreatly traced tcrlsiic of 
before the close of M. M. 1 rf. It is still well represented in M. M, 11 tt. and 
indeed, forms a feature in some of the most artistic productions of the acme 
of i^TUIdle Minnan Cernmlc Art. 
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-BARBOTINE' J MIT A'll ON OF PRICKLY SHELLS 


In this secoiiifiin^ st^ige the eieiiients of relief show ;i more ordered 
arrangement^ anti its ridge:^ oUcn act as frames to bands of coloured 




Fiu. "TO ' TiS ORH V O vsf h R 'p S/x>x/} F ic?. 7 L * T uokk-ilw ic ^ C vl\ b. 

patterns* I'heir bii!:arre contours disappear, giving place to distinct thorny 
protuberances, or to mere prickles and warts, 
iis But the mai hie origin of the excrescences now m vogue none the 

semrees— R'ss apparent. There can be little doubt that sonic were siijiplied by sea- 
'^homy* One likely species at teast^—the S^rndy/iis belonging 

pyater. to the family popularly known as^ ^thorny oysters" was of frei|uent recur¬ 
rence hi the excavations at Knossos.* A series of specimens were in fact 
fiiund, some of them in a very complete state, among the M* M II-HI 
refuse of the newly discoveretl ' Koulnuras^ The appearance of thoi'ii- 
like protuberances on this large shell, arranged [n rows and on ridges, 
may be gathered from I'ig, 7\> reproducing a modern specimen ivkhont 
however its beaiidfii] rosy lilac colouring^ Shells of this kind were 
actiialty found in a M* M. 11 medium in * Koulonoi ‘ c, the prickles of w hich 

* !^j>ccitni!ns also occurred with the cither and whicli scum to have h^nci\ .is a kiiwi of 
shells fciund in ihe 'Temple ReiwsiEon'iri*. |p«vc'meni decoction for the (>iUral ^hdiie. 
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liave befn a good deal broken, but which on the other hand show a rough 
patch on the crown where barnacles {now' broken ofl^ had attached them¬ 
selves. The frccinent occurrence liere anti 
elsewhere of this s|iecies among the refuse heaps 
of Knossos shows that the* thorny oyster’ was 
a favourite article oi tood. 

Similar suggestions arc also svipplied by the 
* thorn-back' crab common on the neighbour- cmb. 

Ing Aegean shore, a modern carapaw: of which 
Is given in Eig. 71.’ The back of this is 
covered W'itU warts like a toiui, and shows 
thorny excrescences round the margin. Spine¬ 
less sea-urchins would have aflbrded another 
convenient model, as well as the prickly ridges 
of the abundant pec ten-shells. Such ridges arc 
someiinies arranged herrmg-bone fashion as on 
the beaked s|iout. Eig- 72. On the pedestal. 

Fig, <3 they serve as the stalks of leaves. 

That tins * barbotine' technique was due to 
the actual hniiatlon of the prickly or corrugated technique 
surface of certain familiar marine objects is 
borne out by the fact that it was acinally applied by' the Minoan ix>tters dMiEns. 
to individual designs of sucli. A clear instance is snpjdietl, in the curiously 
ctjmposite representation of a shell lyjie given below on a M. M* 1 ^ 
polychrome vessel from the Kaniares Gave, ivhere the corrugations of ilie 
whorls are indicated by means of rows of small prickly lumps attached to 
the surface (see Fig- n).® 

The ■ barbotine' technique, thus evolved, was now comiiined by the 
M.M, I/* ] 3 otters with the brilliant polychromy that had grown up/(W lior^ 
/>efssj: with it. I'Vagmentary* examples of this are given in I'ig. 73, and 

Of all practically complete vessels in this combined style, the palm (nu-St 
still be given to the beak-.spouted jiig—found W’ith parts ol the ]>edestals of chrumy 
two of the polychrome ' fruit-stands ’ so characteristic of this efxjch of which ' 

a coloured reproduction is given on I’l. XXVTll.n. It will be seen that the 
beak shoivs a serrated edge like Fig, 7*J. On the centre of the side of 



I n,. 72. 


liti'KiiArKO Beak, of 
I'Bvf.r. 


' '11ns sixicimt-n, ns is often the case. h<Lt pitted is St, tteorge iind the I>ragoii. 

been used to cot)lain in its interior a small ’ I'. 114 below. I he appearaiiee of the 
iio/t or religious picture of the kind (hat prickles id relief is shown mi the tuargin 
pilgrims purchase. The subject here de- of the drawing. 
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this vessel,^ the handhf, h a broad vertical band coloured with 

a creamy wash+and showing a typical network of ridges at^l iiiinlatLire peaks 
which is really the ^ bamadework^ of I in a subdued form. With slightly 
more relief, we see the same mode reflected in the fragment, Fig. 73^ 

Two other examples are placed in PL XXVUl beside this remarkable 
vessel to illustrate the brilliant colour cfTect of this barbotine style of M* M +1 
One is the upper part of the asiv^, l"ig^ 73^ anti c a cup with a highly 
decorative crocus design, developed in d -found in the early towm tlrain.^ 


Fine Evolution of * Prickle’ Work on M. M, 11^ Bowls^ 

I n some cases, as already noted, the small prominences are of a prickly 
kind, and the upper part of the asios form in Fig* 73, and IM. X XVHF ^ 
shows thorn dike projections. These thorn-iike excrescences themselves find 
their most exquisite form and application in the beautiful bowl belonging to 
the polychrome fabric of the succeeding M. AL 11 tf pliase (seebe 1 ow% p. 135 ^ 
Fig* 105). The points here> though somewhat less acuminated^ suggest both 
In their form and their rose madder hue the thorns of a wild rose.* In this 
case, too, the smaller prickles round the edge of the angular circumference 
and — corres|x>nding with ihem Inside the bowl, attest the survival of the 
M. M. I ^ * barbotine’ tradition. 


Lower Date of "BarboUne^ Decoration: Sporadic Survivals. 

As to the lower date to w'hich this form of decoration survivetl, some 
evidence botit positive and negative is supplied by the Middle Mtnoan 
polychrome sherds found in Egyptian deposits of Twelfth Dynasty date. 
The negative evidence of cour^^e is not conclusive ; hut at Kaliim * where 


* This jug was found in a rmriaw [-miyige- 
way between two houses iifiriK'dlrttcfly S3V, 
of tbe L'alacc. It ilhislMlcd In colours in 
y./A 5 ., ssf, PL VI (Hogarth and Welch, 
Pnmi/he Paitt/fJ Pa/Ury fw Crt^U, p. 70 ). 
Cf., too, /■. &/ jl/.j. i, p. 179, Pig. 128 . The 
foreiiart of the spout is restored.^ 

^ l^Liri of ;i cylindrical : black 
with small projections, recalling miiiiature 
biirnaclea, or limpets^ mmo in groups of font 
coated with a cfL-amy whhc cngol>e. Liilcrvak 
of irsiiTxt shape, orange red bordered by 
madder. Thb and ulher fragnicnEs shown in 
Ftg, 7:1 arc among sampU-it from pit.s To the 
S.lv. of ihc La Lace, allow ed me by the CrtUin 


Adniini^traiion in the early days of ihe excava¬ 
tion and now in die .AshmoEean Museunu 

* iSee P, fi/ A A, iip Fl I, p, 169, and Ftg. 2riy, 
A transitional piece, there alt ributed to M.^IA a, 

* FaEe brown ground wrih creamy spots 
and verntilion Strrpes. 

^ Heiiroduced in colours, 
ir>oj (P.S..L, b), PL II, 3. 

* Pelrie, trNtf p, y, 

und 1 L I ; /u //. A.. xj ((), |i+ 2 y h, and 
11 XTV, and cL J. I.. Myres, Pru. .W. .J/zA, 
XV, 1895, p. and /: -66. The 

sherds have lieen now fully described by Mr* 
1%. J.l-orsdykc t/LJA an 

yW/frtV |ip, 9r^4. and Figs, T15, M4, 115). 
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IoS M. M. 11 rt ' BAkUOTr NE ’ FHAG:\IEMT FROM H ARAGEH 


the period covered extends bei oiul tlie reign of Semisert II, no slierd was 
found exliibiting the ‘barbottne’ technique, neither is there any trace of it 
on the polvchronie vase from Abydos 


ol M. M, 11 fabric and probably 
dating from the time of Ainenemhat, 
1849-j Sot 11, c.‘ On the other hand, 
amongst the fragments from Harageh- 
morc closely dated to Seniisert Jl’s 
time is one, here reproduced in Fig, 
T 4 , which represents a mature stage 
of the ‘ barbotiiie' decoration show” 
ing two row-s of small knobs linked by 
elongated S-sliapfjd bands, wbite on 
the black glajte ground. To the same 
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series l>elonged the in teres ting sherd depicting tlie 
tennis bat aiuJ balF pattern ot the same class as the 
pottery of egg-shell hdirtc belonging to the fully 
developed M. M. 11 if style. 

It is to the epoch marked by the llarageli 
deposit, or round about 1900 a. c., tliat we mav 
bring down the end of the nse of the barbotitie 
decoration as a continmins ceramic feature. That it 
survived later, indeed, in occasional use, is shown 
b)' a * peg-top ' * rh) ton ’ from Zakro of M. M, 111 ii 
fabric,* the bizarre, roughened surface of which 
recalls the ‘ barnacle ‘ w-ork of M. M. I n cups. But 

this and a more or less contemporary class of knobbed culhiarv vessels 
may best be regarded as sporadic offshoots. 



¥ig. TCi. 
Cqcklv: ihhkli 
Mf U, 


Moui.jjKr> 
^ IIOLSK 11: 


' pp. 367-5, Fig, litpff, and 

.Suppl. 1 * 1 . IV. tVir the eoiutms of the Tomb 
see J’mf. J. fbrsl.mi;. //fVf'/vW Jamt/s 
Afth(ttif!og\\ \^e.. UJI.1, p. 1C7 s«jq, 

’ K- Kngcl[>ac)i, Ilarttgeh [llntish Sfhiwl 
»/ Ar,hafglti^ i„ *l*hi,enlteih Vear. 

I See es|K-ciiiiI>' p. 11, and cf. n/Af.. 


newly 
to the 
marine objects 

1-14. and l ig. USi, with 
K 

M; ii, !'t. I, pp. 324 , Uj, I i^. 130 , 
rr- H. U Ilawkihs.y.//..V., x.dii (iifoj), 
P* J5‘}> Hg. 37. The black gki'e of this 
vessel inc! rentes its tady 1 radii ion. 


Influence of Sea-shells on Ceramic Design, 

An inieresting specimen found among the ceramic relies of the 
cxcavatetl M. I\I, I a hlouse Ii make.s it now possible to trace hack 
date to which it I>eIongs. a titrect [irocess of rcprotlucing 

fi. I’t- I, pp. 2 

iiupp!. Nolf. p. ; 
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our knowlutlgc of which Iwd beeti hitherto conhitetl to remains of the latest 
MiUaie Minoaii phase. This was a cockle-shell evidently belonging to sonic 
dav vessel that had been formed from an actual mould of the shell ttsell, 
though, as will be seen from Eig. 75 , tlie impression—seemingly taken 
from a S|>eclmeii with Ixitli valves connected—was not very successhiL 
This recalls the pec tens, limpets, and whorl-shells, and even a little dead 
crab reproduced above in Fig- fh), h, and which were moulded in relief by 
a similar process—forming part, it would appear, of the border ot some 
flat-bottomed basin—found in the first discovered * Koiiloura d bucU 
reliefs it will be remembered attain a very brilliant development in the 
faience argonauts and cockles adorned with tlieir natural colouring con¬ 
tained in tiie* Temple Repositories V'probably the moulds for these 
_]il^^ those of the flying fishes and surrounding rock-work were wholly 

artificial. , ,1 m- 

It thus api^ears that from the very beginning of the Middle Mino.m 

Age the development of ceramic Art in die * marine style' was tacilitated 
by a system of ' Nature monldiug’ in the same way as at a slightly later 
date—M. M. 11 fl—we have seen the same style In wall-painiing promoted 
bv a process of ’ Nature-printing’ by means ot small .sponges dipped in 
paint.® 'riiis method of rapid reproduction was also applied to the exterior 

of vases.'* 

The important part that sea-shclls played in the evolution of Minoan 
ornament can surprise no one who reali/es how largely they have been 
turned to decorative use, not only by modern savages, but by primitive 
Eurtjjiean Man from Palaeolithic times onwards. Already in thi: Neolithic 
Age, Indeed, there was a regular trade route by which such brilliant exotic 
si^^cies as the ‘Mother of pearl' shell and the gaily variegated ‘ Mure- 
shells* readied the Mediterranean coasts from the Red Sea and Indian 
Dcean.® In Crete the huge Tridaenn—of which the Red Sea is the 
nearest h aid tat—-was early used as a m.iterial for carvings. Men, of the 
Danube Valley, not content wkh importing Mediterranean lonns.** ransackeil 
u geological stratum for large cowries to serve for their personal adornment,' 
In Crete itself the marine tide of the principal divinity seems to have given 
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■ liuL, 5=3t 

ap|>earancc of soiuc of these rihjects llierc 
compared with shelSs und foHsil criSr^lacea 
from the t.’omline tViig. 

“ ^ L, pp. 52&-2J, iind 1^^;+ 

* /h'J.t iti^ pp, 


* orul cf. vol. i, p. 244. E iK* I I 

^ Vi\ Ml, ]. p. 55* ajui noie^ 4 and 5. 

" See V. <i<?rdc.n Chtlde, 755k' in 

’ I 'ersonal nnm muni rut i obi lYoiii P rofessor 
M. M. ViisiLeh. 
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a special impulse to tliq use of shells in connexion with her sanctuaries, 
t he shells—one of iliem flattened helow—found at Phaestos ’ 

associated with a clay female idol of the stjuatiing Neolithic type and 
small clay cups of oftering, find their analogy at a much later date in the 
varied assortment of natural sea-shells, streamed and banded with brlllLmt 

artificial tints, that came to light with the 
faience figures of the Sn-ake Goddess 
and her votaries in tho * I’emple Re- 
positories ' at Knossos*and which there 
— as elsewhere waterworn pebbles and 
sherds—seem to have been strewn on 
the floor of her shrine. It is perhaps 
a suggestive fact that a female idol from 
Central Crete of a sul>Neolithic or 
Lar]^ Minoart class should have been 


I'«:. ro. Doucjf c.v/.jiw. carvetl out of Tridacna .shell,’ 

-influence of shell motives on 
Minoan decorative Art has hardly received sufficient recognition. It is in 
fact omnipresent, though often inextricably interwoven with spiraliforni 
patterns of old Aegean inheritance. It is a mom fxiiiu whether the simiile 
coils that appear among decorative elements before the close of the Farlv 
M'noan Age may not have been simply due to the suggestion supplied bv 
one or other of the common wliorbshells.* 

Among,st these, the capacious Do/iutfi or ' Tim-shetr* seems spccinllv 
to have impressed the Cretan artists. The greatest /wvc of a 

Mmoan lapidary was in fact the carving out of a block of liparite-the 
volcanic glass obtained from the Aeolian Islands - of an almost exact coov 
ot the jijgher spired \-ariet)' of the shell knoum as / 'o/hiw /5WA', ^ 

Poth this variety and fFig. 7(5)—' the helmet Tim-shel| 

- occur in the refuse |iits of Knossos, ami would seem to have formed 
a favourite article of food.^ The latter is distinguished bv its more «lobnlar 


' A. Mosso, .J/fw. Atti,, sb (igcS), p, 151 
seqq. - l\«f i, |). 37 anti p. sig. 

* /i 9/ . 1 /., i, |p|i, 517-nj, and lies. 377 , 
378 . 

* /iS/</., p. 4.8, Fij;. 13 , 20, and cf. if, I'itri 1 , 
p. 46, ii was at first bvlitvud to be of 
alaha&icr 4IS there ilc^critied. I'hc idol is to 
niy own possession, 

' The ‘tendril* motivi; iliustraied in I\ a/ 


i‘i. I, |.-i„ 

part at least, have turen due i„ ij,;, 
shell 

' Tlie tiame of ?'»»»„ hm been recently 

apiplied ttj ihis jjenns in place of /.h/iujn. 

! ii. I't, U, Suppl. |‘l. .XXJiijr,. 

/Jij/ww nho oot'urrt-tl in the ‘ I’cm 
pb Ke|Ki.itorics*. This fs prc^-ni ,|,e 
commoner vari.-iy on the nei«hb»„rinK cast. 
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form and the short coil at top. and it seems probable, as suggested below, 
that this s[»ecies played a part in tire evolution of a highly conventionuliised 

shell-type that had a vogue in M. M. I 

Of other shells that, owing to their si/e or associations, seem to liave 
early left their influence on Minoan ceramic Art, the ‘ Conch-shcU or Triton* 
Triton derived a special religious value from its use by votaries to summon 
the divinity,* and motlels ol this shell in painted clay were (or the same 
reason included among the lutings of the * Miniature Shrine of M. M, 11 
dale brought to light in the Loom-Weight Area at Knossos.* The shell 
itself also found a ]>lace in actual shrines both here and at PKaestos. I art 
of the spire of a full-sized Triton in painted clay, also of M* M. 11 fabric, 
with white bantis on a Idack ground, was found on the East Slope at 
Knossos, and a fine reproduction In niarblc*like stone occurred among the 
sacred vessels of ihc ' Treasury ’ in the West Quarter.’ As a signet-type 
it occurred in the * Tem|)le Re[X)sitorics The whorl-shells so frtipient in 
L. M. 1 h vases of the marine style have sometimes, owing to their elongated 
shape, been identified rather with Tritons than purple-shells, but the i^rickly 
prominences visible on these must be regarded as taken over from the 
AlutiX.^ It is hardly necessary here to recall the persistent tradition 
of this contiwund type in the corkscrew coils on vases of the L. M. 111 


Period. 

The whorl-shell origin is already clearly recognizable in certain poly¬ 
chrome types—see Figs. 7T, n and i -belonging to the fully developed stage 
M.M. I d. tw the early part of M, M. 11 rt, and in the section of a more 
advanced M, M. 11 n bowl (Fig. T7, f) we see the spirals linked into a chain 
and the shell mouths turned in both directions. The motive itself, when 
reduced to a geometrical outline, as on the M. M. \ \. d bowl, Fig. r, is 
assimilated with what has been alwve referred to as the 'halt ivy-leaf’ 
pattern in the M. M. Ill version, Fig. 78. 


* J\ iff E p- 

- ], [tr and p, 22^, Fig. 

= ii, rc. lU p. Ffg, .i.m 

" IMif., ip \h 696, ! ifi. where the 

re]iaivc size of ihc two whorl iiKells is shown 
by com pariiion wilh thfl.1 of ihc sniuU objeclSp 
;i[}|j4iremly biia3ve+ beside 

* As l'roft;ssor ( /, 

p, 22 i) slalifs: ' The urU5t setnis to iuLve 
conbined ihe spiky sutface of the otic with 
lUt: eliin^[i[ed prO|H>rtLonri <\t the other/ 

Spec ini enjs of tite purpk shell or AfHfVx 


occur io the Miitoan dc|ietsits at 
KnosHus. On the Island of Kf^phonisi (the 
artcieiit Leuke) off the coast of Crete, 
and oh other sates neEtr Falflikustro. rrofes.sor 
HosEWH^ULt (Me ft/-) found heaps of cruslied 
specimens iessocialed wilh Middle Minoan 
pottery, and p^jintitsg lu ei local manufactyne 
of the preciciiis purple dye. 1 Itavc seen 
A similar heap on the shore of the Mar Piccolo 
at I'EUanto. in later times a great centre of ihe 
fal>ric. 
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PARALLEL KVOLUTEON OP WJIORl. SHELL TYPE 
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Tlitis ^geometrical reduction of the whorLshell t}'pe for ceranuc piLEerns 
is indectl exemplticd by ibe primittve Art of the most disiaii t regions. Nothing 
indeed can be more remarkable than the manner in which the life-history of 



r 

I-'h:. 77, a-f. Pl-i.vchrohk Vesshls \\‘noRi,-snhi,J. IVvrtKkNS. M, M. I 

f, M,M. II ^1. 


a similar shell pattern in Miiioan Art is parallelcil in the ancietit painted 
pottery of the I’uelilo Indians and the Zimis oi New Mexico. In this case 
the Unkecl ‘ half ivy-leaf motive, as seen in I* ig, 7iJ, //.’ is based on conc-shells. 
In Fig. "it. n* and f the antecedent stages are clearly' illustrated, hi ti, 
indeed, the whorl of the cone-shell is inarted by a conical projection. In 
rs. from I’luicstos, a similar result is reached by a dilTerent path. 

'riie combination of ilctails taken from different s|>ecies- illustr-ated 
above hy the nicrging of the Triton anti Miirex types—is itself thoroiiglily 
characteristic ofMtnoaii Art, and has already been repeatedly illustrated Jti 
the case of the llower types in the \vall-[)aintiiigs. A c{mspIcnou.s instance 

' WjlliaTTi II, llolfilivs. Pvfitry »f thf * jamtisSlevcnsfin, fjtt/friVwHj 
A«di«t /W/mjt, l oiinh Kt'piti nf the liure.iii thr In,iusni u/ Arje t\»d Ariuma in 

of Eihnokijj;'-, VVaslun^tun, iX36. p, .^ 54 , k*/*''''jf-, Hfmntl Rfjtott. At',, p. 31 ^ scqri., 

Tv- J 5 -I' ’ 'K' 

• Op. iit, i>. 3ii, Tv. 309. 









CONVEN FIONALlZHl) SHELL MOTIVES 


] I 


of this eclticticiiiJ’n is afloriletl by what tnust ccruiiiily be rt'^^ardecl as a coin' 
Ijountl shell-type tliat apjiears tm vases rcpreaentlii^^ the polychrome style 
of the early part of I\h M. II 'J'. i'iys. 8;S-S(>. 


On tlie low spoilte(,l vase (Fi^;, 



Kir,. 78 . M. M. in Hoi- (t'iiA&-TOs) 
snuwiNO ‘ H.ii.h' Iw-LKiir* i-isi; 8 i> wi nr 
(Toit.s: Dkriv.itivk .SiiKi-i- K^ti'i-bs. 


IVofessor Dawkins to reco^niiKc a .i 
however, where the mouth shouhl 


S(», ff)' irom the Kamarcs i-ave wc see 
a series of four objects dearly repre- 
setuUiii whorl-shells so iar as the main 
part of their composition goes, sur- 
roiiiulecl with a white bonier, iiiier- 
miuenily fringetl* rhe corrugation 
of the surface mid the imlication of 
successive wivorls is given by means 
of small prickles, a survival of ihe 
* barbotiue ' technique, and which letl 
f/rnw shell, T h e ! o w e r pa rt o f tli e sh el I, 
be, is t|nite irreconcilable with an uni- 



Ktu. 7 'J, rj, rCt.Av ViiSSJ::i.s >bom Mkioco showing ukcok.mwn nriKirun 

MtOM SiiKLiJi, (j sreovr^ CofiF,- 5 HELi> with pi 4 aJits;ti.NT V\ horls. 


valve structure. The border here curves forwartl in two roundetl promi- 
nences, suggestive of the twin bosses or umbos of single vaivcd molluscs 
like the common cockle. Not c>iily are bivalve and univalve demcritJ5 thus 
comliiiied, but a further feature ajijxiars at the apex of tlie design in the 


^ I’lxc^xvatiiid by I'mfiis.sDr R. U^iwkin:i 
frum tin; Kaiisare* ilAvc iiiiti rchtufcd und 
iUu 5 lnilml by IniHt J(iJc+ IX 

Set, loit, /■- 0 / JAt if Cobjutcil IMiite t,f/. 


' iL donbik^ss, owin^ tQ thesL^ S|Mky 
projcx’lions Jiiu! llse Vorrug^itimis' of tbe 
whi>r3> Jliiit l'rofi;3w>r Oiiwkii^fi ^vV., p. 3o) 
rcciitsnijcd J/urfJL^ tilnilils. 
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114 CONVENTIONALIZED .SHELL-TVr^E M. M. I ^ 

shape of a spiral oHshoot that is somewhat diiliciilt to expLiiti as represetiling 
the jipex of a shelL 

This coil, indeed, recalls those regularly attichcd to Mmoan butterllies 


I’erhajis 

<l«rivc<j 

froniluii- 

shclii. 


h f 

Fic, SO, M.M* 1 it PoLVCHkoWK Poitkrv with CoNVK.vnojiAi.titUD Shki.i. I’.mHaN, 

n, K A MAKES CaVK : i>, KffOSSOS (ktSTUKEli KKOM KHAl i^HEffTs) ; 4 K fiO.SSOS, C)S PlCDK-STAL 

or ‘ I'RfiT Dish 


(the antennae lifing omitted), and which there stand for the proboscis. 
Is it po-ssible that in this case, loo, we Itave a re nil ni see nee of the very 
prominent proboscis—here misplaced—of the favourite Tim-shell of the 
Mlnoans ? 

The same motive as that seen in h ig. Sb. a, t)cctirs in a niodified form 
on the M. M. I vessel, of which a thawing, restoretl from fragments, 
























ORIGINS Ol* ‘MARINE STYLE’ IN M. M. 1 it )(5 

appears in SO, A On the coiUciniwrary pedestal of a ‘ frmt dish 

«p,,)_Mso iVo.n Knossos-ibongh the two bosses are here retained 

ihe'apex is simp]ilted by the omission of the coil. 

lit this tvpe wc may recoj^niic a conventionaUzed design ol a sea sbell 
in general embracing both the univalve and bivalve classes of mollusc. 

When we recall in anoiixer held such composite plant creations as reeds 
terminating above in glorified papyrus inftsof varied hues and with fiowe^ 
of Cretan stock inserted between their stems, it ts hard to set d. Iinile 
limits to the eclectic system that found favour with the IMmoan artists, 
ncterogriicous elements are in the same way united in the case ol u cr- 
nies, and the gold ball seen between the 'bees' on the Malha jewel may 
itself represent the pellet of the Sacred Beetle. 

Early Development of ‘ Marine Style 

What haa hec« aaiti abovc-lar-dy the raatillof recent tliscnvcries a,ul ...vdon- 
olBcrvations will help to s« in their true persi«!Ctivc certain Jalient .aw 

characteristics of the latest Middle Minoan phase. , , , , 

The manv-sided development of the ' marine style which there smkes m. m. 1 
the eye and indeed must be regarded as a dominant characteristic of t.iat 

I’etiod. is alter .all a more intensive manifestation of tcmlcncies that hare 

left tlteir mark from the earliest MiiUle Minoait stage nnaarils. It has 
Iteen noticed above that somewhat rude designs of hsli and sea-tang 
aircadv apitear on |X)lyclirome vessels of mature M. M. I « _ 

The iinitiiie profusion of natural rei>resentalions of tlus class visible m 
this later stage, modelled in porcelain as well as clay, and paint^l on the wal s 
as well as on vases, engraved on gems, aud actually mo.dded from sea-shelU 
and other marine objects, had much earlier aiitccedents. 1 he master¬ 
pieces of the ‘Marine style', such as the Dolphin and blying-fish frescoes, 
and small reliefs like the ‘Ambushed Octopus' on the steatite'rhyton 
from Knossos.'* surpass In naturalism anything that had yet been achieve 
in this branch of Art. But the clay seal-impre.ssions found m the l liero- 
olvphlc Deposit’, of a date not later than the close ot ^L M. IL already 
"^hibtt an adi ance on the same lines, which at the moment of their d^^c^^ry 
and in the absence of any parallel designs of the Ssame epoch, made it dtfticult 
to lielicve that they did not belong to the succeeding M, M. H I phase, 

Willi the defiiUie data now before us, ihere h no need for further 
hesitation as to llie rdaiively eariy date of these works. Tlte actual 

’ /A;/,, ii, I’l. 1, p. J27i hibl' 1’^* B, 

ji. 505, 1 ig. 

1 2 


‘ Sv« aliove, pp. 7S, 7^t 1‘iB' 

* /* o/.if., i, p. iSs, fig. i:il, 


ij6 cock I,E-S hells AND COMt’OSiTE iil VALVES 


Cocklt- 
shell 
lelinffi an 

M. M. 

ju^% 


^ NatLire-moiililin]^' of sea-shcU?i is now showti to go back to the initial phase 
of Middle MiiioEiii; Art, The grotestjue rockwork seen on the seal-inipres- 
sions reTerrccl to—notabl)' the actual grotto on tliat reproduced Itere in 1* ig. 



Kic. at. Roma Nile Hoci; Lanuscaf'II wjtii 
Grotto (M.M. JT SkiAUN'G) 


SI ^—suggesting a romantic landscape scene such as those once popularly 
associated with the name of Salvator Rosa—was the natural outgrowth of 
the imitations of marine rock surfaces long familiar with the Miuoati potters. 
That this, with the associated * barnacle work ' above described, had a con¬ 
tinuous history* on vases down to the beginning of the Late Minoait Age, 
has, as we have seen, been dearly demonstrated by the peg-top shaped 
‘ rhyton’ from Zabro * which, with Its partial use of black glaze, preserves the 
earlier Middle Minoan tradition. 

Cockle-shell Reliefs, 

Three cockle-shells, about half life-size, are seen naturalisi ically moulded 
in relief on the llai upper rim of a miniature bridge-spouted Jug found near 
the ‘ House of the ErescoesThe rim of die vessel ha,s a black surface 
with wiiite bars, ami the cockles art: ot a whitish colour with black streaks 
between their ridges. I'ig. '1 he vase itself belongs to the borders of 

M M. II and 111.^ 

' P.<tf ,1/., i, p. J 7 J, Ffi', 202, r; it, * In 1%, 205 it is pbrtcl hesidc vesuieEs 
Pt. II, p. 453 , Fig. 2ii5, from aiilrntuni in the KntU' Itaiiemcnts ln^loni:- 

‘ IhiH. ii, Ft. J, p, :s 5 . Fig. I2'.i, tr. ing to ^r, M. Ill fi. li was fimnd, however, 

* Siic ii, Ft. 1, pp. jfiy, 371 , and outside this arv:i, thuiigli near it. 

l-’ig. 2ne, f I, /1. 












* VENUS'PECTEN ' IN M. II CEKAMIC RE Li EPS ny 

This atlachmt iu of cocklc-shcll reliefs to the exterior of pai«ted clay 
vessels-nlready amicipnied by the M. NL U exao.ple, Fis- T 5 -itself ««....I 
supplies the ameceiieiit stage to the reliefs of the same kmd on meul vases 


.'ic. 82* Rim ok M. M- H ^ Jt'o 
\mi Cockles votiLOK-O ox itr {[). 


Fii: S3. Larcf. roi.vcuKOMK Cop M. M. H a. n«OM Thahstos. 
^ WITH CoMPOLSn Hivalvk IS Rkhousse Kki iek. 


of I..K Mh.o«. -laie. A ifood example Is snpplied by iht c~UV« s« ™ 
tim Imncilc of a brmue nver from ihc ■Chitfta.ns Grave of .ho /-afor 

’’"'TpouXome cup from Phaostos* had already show,. ,ha. .ho 
docora.ivo use of such sca-shells m repoussi rohef was »'*» “ J 

.he «roa. ceramic phase of M. M. H u. and .h.s Ims now hoc.. 
l.y fraoments of vessels, some of .hem hclong...g to a d.sunc.c co 
temporary class, found in the recently excavated ' Kouloiira 

TUe\>haestian specimen (t’ig. Sft), a lange oue-handlcd cup of a usun 
’d.M. 11 type -of metallic origin-presents on its uppernm while curvtng 
spmvs »,/be.we.„ .hem, Wrarre objects, y.now w.d. a bor*r 

which may best be regarded as derlvaiives ol marine growths. I he low e 


’ A. !'lc, PrfAisfffric 7bfril*-t Ari&ssos, i, 

pp. 55 . 14 . 52 . 54 lis, 

i9q 6). Cr /'. 0/ JAs ii. Vt. II. p. 656. ami 
Fig. 400. It was found above the sepult'bml 
slabs, I he <;otUeiit.i of the tomb nwy be as- 
signetl 10 h. M. 11 . Reliefs of cockles also <»ccur 
on small faience vases of M* M. HI date. 


1 aesimiles of this cu]) by Morsicur (Jil- 
lieron exl-si. of which one is in the Ashtuoltan 
Museum. It-s ‘riblion* bjindlc is crossed by 
while bars, and two while animimated curves 
are seen beneath its h.Tse, a not unusual 
feature in M.M. 11 vessels. 
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JIS COMPOSITE SHELH’YPE OF KNOSSIAN FABRIC 



part of ilic body, which in this case has a deep brown ground, is surrounded 
by three closely set rows of bivalve shdts in embossed relief* 

Knossian fragments from ‘Kouloura* 5 {cf. Fig. 84, a, //), belonging 
to a vessel of more globular form, rei>eat jiart of a series of shell reliefs 


PK!. 8-1 rt. A pHAfIMKST M' M. M. [!<I 
rjow'i. SHOWisn Cosii'osm; VENVS-rKtn'HN ’) 
SHei,T.s IN Rti-ouss^ Ki-a.iKr, KoecoUMA 
Kkcksos. 


FUi. 84 LOWEH SM*K or pRAflMF-NT 

SHOWING hiPKtJiStONS MAT>K RV FiNGKK 

(with XaIL MAkK}, TO J'kCSS JHS Cl.AV 
INTO MOLi n. 


which a careful examination prox'es to be practically identical with tliose 
of the Phaeslos cup in the minutest details. 

'I'he slietl itself, of which one valve is exlribited, once more exemplifies 
the Minoan taste for composite creations. Its lower compartment, showing 
seven more or less semicircular ridges, recalls those of t^aius verrncata^ 
common on the coast,* On the other hand, beyond the outer arch of these, 
the remaining cur\^etl section of the surface presents radiating lines like 
those of a Pecten or ' comb*shell 

Not only does the same composite formation recur on the shell reliefs 
of the I’haestos cup, but the ridges of the lower Vennsrllke compartment 
are ihc same In number—eight—as those of the Knossos fragments* As 
far as it is possible to judge there were in each case thirty teeth to the 
comb-shell. In other words, it looks as if the same matrix had been 
used in both cases, consisting probably of an incised steatite stamp. That 
this was not in quite so fresh a state when used for the Phaestos Cup is clear 
from certain llaws whicli recur on the impressions,* The surface of both 
vessels had lureti covered with the same dark brown glaze medium. 

A fragment from Palatkasiro * carries us from tlie Southernmost to the 
Easternmost district of Crete, It represt-nts part of an cgg-slit'll ware 

’ \umctmis !>[ta.‘cimi!ns of ihis wuhartincinE * 'I'Iil' reliefs on llic l*hAeuo4 Cup do ntit 
[winicii lKin«U oi'currcd in ibe Tcmiile He- ■i-' U rult' tMeinl lo ihe futl liorder nf l]ic 
Ulrica, tloijInk'-Nii fioin iht* of a exierior rnrve of iEil* slieE], 

shrine {jice(yitA, i, p. 519.itrs: iipin’r ' t£. M. Elawkin'i, in JWtiiiiiffrif /ixtiwa- 
curnur, kfl). IH. 1 , |t[>, ifi, 17, E'ig, n r. 








DISSEMINATION OF VENUS-FEC'l HN REl-lEFS ug 

bowl M Uh .lotted and triang.br decoration in to. and 

com|>osile bivalve shells of identical design, though m this case of g , 
lesser dimensions and ulth fewer teeth to the ‘ comb (Fig. So). 

The stamping of the shells had been aided by the simultaneous pressing 

out of ihe .surface by a linger tip mserted 
within the bowl, and the inner depressions on 
the fragmentary specimens clearly show part 
of the edge of the fmger-nail These areclearly 
seen on the back of the Knossian fragmeiii, 
Fig. S4 6, and recur on the inner surface of the 
Phaestian cup* It is to be observed that, 
owing to the repousse technuiue inherent in the 
fabric, tills class of vessel is of very li ne jK)tler). 
more or less of the ‘ egg-shell class. 

From the aliove observations it is dear 
that both vessels came from the same potter s 
workshop, while the secondary character of tlte 
i.„„rMsion. on ll-n I'hacstos cn,. .nnble ..s further to infer thnt these highly 
•.riistic works hud both issued from the Roytil factor) nf the knossiau I ulacc. 
This conclusiuu is corroborated by the recurrence, .n the same de^sit 
* Jit Knossos. of a composite form of 

bivalve shell of identical type among 
simHar reliefs on the margin of a vase 
belong!to a fitted local class 

of contemijorafy date. In pottery of 
this class creamy white painted decora- 
tioa over parts of the vessels is com¬ 
bined in other [xirts with the black ghize 
characteristic of the best M. 11 ware, 
on which are painted scarlet baitils or, 
at times^ patches and loliate designs 
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in a bright shade of Venetian red. At 


I’lO. e^:i. i RAS.MKS l OF ItOWL Ot 
M'RK.'^MV-FlOBl^rKRP ' (M . XL II 

WITH ■ VnNUFl-FKt IlvNJ 5 ^ IN KKI tKF 

FAEMKITtl: KFSTOarU ^ bv it; STItMI* o> 

1 Unu 3 .Il). Ill a Ljri^ 4 iL 

limes, loo, it is coupled with ihe ' tortoisf^sheir pattern in Us ear lest 

'‘■"on ,hcTrngment in question (Fig. dn. end PI. XXIX a) a curaposiln 
shell of this kind i.s set on the outer b.«lcr of a vase beuveen a fol.ate 
ortiamcm and tvhat seems to have been (.art of the stump of a small 
handle such as is seen on the fragment of simibr labr,c. given ,n the 
Coloured Flate XXIX* a. Ileyoiid the handle another similar foliate 
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^crea:mv-boudhred^ polychro.me class 
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]>attern aj^pears. The execUEiOn of these decorative designs was carnetl 
out, both hi the case of the sprays and the shells, hy means of moulds, 
and impressed finger marks are again ^^isibk beneath each reliefp in this case 
showi ng the ridges of the skin of ihe potter s finger. 

'Creamy bordered* Clas^ of M. M 11 ^ Polychrome Vases* Origin 
of *Tortoise‘ShelF Ware in Metal Flutings. 

A fc\v words may be here said about the peculiar class of ^ 1 . M* II 
polychrome ware in wliicli the %'esseU of the 
tyiJC to which the above fragment a in tlie 
Coloured Plate XXIX belongs must be in¬ 
cluded. ThLs ceramic class of local Knosstan 
fabric does nott indeedp appear to have been 
hitherto distingnished. 

PiirdicT tllustrative fragments are given in 
the Coloured Plate XXIX, E. SomewhnL de¬ 
veloped In the Plule is |>art of the r!m and bowl 
rjf a vessel of the ' fruit-stand ' t3 pep snp[x>rtetl 
by a pedestal.’ Within its shallow receptacle is 
seen "tortoise-shell ripple' decoration of the 
early M. M. 11 class, here suggestive of curved repousse ril>s such as seem to 
have ratliated round the bowl in the case of some metal iirototypes of this kin^l 
of dish,^ The repousse^ technique of a sarviv'cs in the rim. This, which is 
covered with a creamj-white w’ash like that of ihe other vessel showing the 
bivalves In relief, has an embossed decoration In its inner section, which con¬ 
sists of a row ol spirals. These are ck-arly meant to appear continuous, but 
they werCt in fact, m each case separately impressed by a mould or stamp in 
the same manner as the shells, and with the corres|)onding depression on 
the under surface. As in the other case; these too show the impni^t of ihc 
finger—^herc certainly the thiunl>—l>y which the clay was pressed Into the 
rnoukl, and the nail-mark is also clearly visible {big. ^ 7 ), The lower stitface 
of the bowl is covered w ith a black ghii^e with some traces of metallic histre. 

The rfruit-sLand" t) jie here represented finds a parallel in die pedestailed 
%'essel, die bow l of hlch, as already |iointed out. refiects the lluilngs of 

* CiunpHrc/I JA. I, p- iS4i ® TIds is E]lLj^tr;itc.‘d by ibc Lit cxaniple 

M. >[. T ^ind pp. 242, 24^^, atid Supp]. PL mL'iUiDiiiiiil in note 1. The shading qf ihc 
lllp under side’); illustratiniT in this cas^e a colours in the fm^nieiit hi PL XXIX, n, might 
inetatlii: nri^iu with niouKding^. 'Ilic hsulfike [nter[)ri:tcd Ji5 a reminiscence of ihe 

drawing h T^tJtiiewhat devdojK-d. Iii;ht and shade of such re|M>iJwic ^raysL 



V to. ^ 7 * Ph^ HT O V 1 .0W KR uS UJl- 
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PLATE XXIX 



GROUP OF ' CREAM V-BORDKRMD’ Q.ASS OF M.M, II VASES; KNOSSOS 
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C REAMY-liO RlJ E R H D ‘ F RU IT'S'I' AND POWL 


a m^tM-work ori^iaM. The embossed spirals themselves .u the present 
case, suv-est metal teclmniue. Ihit the evidence pjes farther than this- 
The iialined decoration of the shallow bowl In the incipient torloise-shell 


‘Tnttoisc- 

shell 

lipple" 

iinitTitccl 



Kir,, 8^, UNDF-R-itiiiE yi Howe. oi 1' 
STaNU SlinWlNl. KAlrEATt-l> k I DOFS IM IT ATI. n 
1 KOM i- Ll TtN’GS ot Sll VER-Vi OJiK. 



Tjcs, T!owi- OF 11 i* Crkamy- 

hOKEtl^tCFlJ FkUlT-StANI.» SHOWING 1’,V[l50S-"st-D 
kPiRAl.:!? kiM 4V>E1» K.\E»3.\TtSG 

I ItiCGHAlTONi 


. . ..n-ra-pe which ill relation to the inner erom 

riiifilc** slvle, showni!^ two lines of stiokc- ^ , . . flutin^stif 

rilil of the bowl form a slight double bend^niay "S’ 

attemiH to render, in a ri-id geometrical manner, the curved tlnuii^s i f 

i„.J,vork. such M arc m..rc literally rcproduccjl in the caam|.k given jt. 

Fie, imitated from the bowl of what was doubtless < ■ '’x- . 

In^the contrasted darker and li-htcr secdoivs of thesimkcs we "’jT- ” 

reco oiiKe an xittempt to depict the actual eltcct ot no i^it aiu s . i 

rnri.inal repons c dutinj.s~nor can this conclusion be considered at a 1 

Lhbrwhen it is remembered that on a lar^e painted bowl o. somewhat 
earlier date, the rivet-stnds, ihitln,s. and keeled coiuonr o which proda.m its 
metallic ori-ln. a stiil bolder efleet to reproduce tlie metallic sheen is carnc 

ijiit bv nicniis of and white fields- 

The li-ht and dark strokes are in the present case so identically 

repeated and rc^^nlarly cspaced as to imply that the vase painter hat, as 

not infrequently, availed himself of some mechanical process. 

I Sit; /'. i, [ip. 102 . ti> 3 . mid l ig. 13 ?;/. 
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ORIGINS OF ‘TORTOlSK-SllFLl, RIPPLE' WARE 


Cops in 
sarnc 

ih^n' 

atylff 

iiiuEacini; 

^pblcis. 


Yc'im 


To coin]tletc the parallel wUh the bnwl of the ‘ fnilt-staiiclFig. the 
inetaVlic origin of which U thus apparent, the margin is adorneJ. there too. 
with a CO lit 111 nous row of spirals, these however being rcnderetl In white paint. 

'I’he soniewliat angular 
arrangement of the upper 
Hinl lower Hues of strolces on 
the present fragment find an 
even nearer comparison In 
the dll tings that surround 
the lower circumference of 
a gold goblet from the Fitth 
Shaft Grave at Mycenae.’ 

11 will be seen that these 
comparisons are of great in¬ 
terest in their hearings on the 
origin of the 'tortoise-shell 
rip[ile'c>rnanu'nl. In this con¬ 
nexion it may be observed 
that in tls fully developed 
M. M. Ill shape, it is a 
special characteristic of cups reproducing the same general character as 
the lower /one of the gold goblet from the Fifth Shaft Grave at Mycenae, 
though there they a re rendered in a more angnlar fashion. 1‘he stria lions on 
Fig. hO,* from a Knossian deposit of that date, In fact, carry on the same 
story. 

In connexion with this incipient ‘tortoise-shell ripple’ ware may be 
mentioned another somewhat parallel class of decoration of a nenv character, 
of which evidence w’as hroiight out hy the present excavations. In 
‘ Koulouras' 2 and 3 there occurred several more or less fragmentary 
sjiecimeus of vessels of advanced M. M. 11 tcclinupie, showing a kind of 
waved sepia ornament of v^arying shades on a pale, at times highly polished, 
ground of a class that had not yet been distinguished. 'I'his form of decora¬ 
tion, which In its brush lechnirpie of greater ami lesser pri-ssiire shows some 
analogy to the ■tortoise-shell ripple ware', is illustrated in Figs. iJb, fii 4 , 
and seems to represent an attempt m reproduce the veins, and to a certain 
extent the colour effect of fine alahaster. clearly of tlie Egs piian class. 

’ Set th« liut re|tfi)diictifin iii i’rofeisor i, |i. ^41, l-iy. i88^,7. 

G. Karo'ii Pi»i !'!■ ‘ Ktpfutilised Itfirii a/ ,t/,, [, [t, 

CXXIV, Xu. 62s, rest, p. rjj. IX /’. ('/ iuy. IJIX :iWl. 



Fit. Elu. M. M. lllfl Cup snowijiHi ‘'['oicrotsK- 
sHEi.t, Kipfi.f ' Patiehn Imitatku from l-LCTOir.s 
Of Mktal (Iui\ 





IMITATIONS Ot- ALABASTER VEINS 
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As I EOO<I cxampli: of tins maKrial, though Woilgiilg to a muoh earlier 
date anti Lif foimtl aonte yean, since North-West of tlte I'alaee site the 
small sallilKtl. Fig. I'l. ia here delineated. This vessel is m fact of a form 



\r iC *>l AI.AISASTJt.K (iAlaS TIHJt OF Latf, Pkk- 
Tvik, oy Palack Sitk. 

Knosw:>s. 



I-Vhe 92 a IVIH Dvn. tvs ;h from 

SAME RFGIOX (CF+ /' -V, ii| Vt. 1, 

rh, 1 iti- 



FlOa 9 +^. [‘aINTEI* I’kAiLMUKT FROM 
■ Kuvi OL'K A 'a 



ViG. 9 L Ua^<: ns l^OMLp 

^ Kol'l.OL'RA^e 


closely parallel to tlte pot. in that case of mottled limestone, from the 

' . ' , v,.^K,i,ie House \ of the Ceiitr:il Court fit Ktiossos. aoO of 

transilujiifil NeoUtllic House .v ^ . a, , „ ii rliw work The 

wliicb a restoroa araivins has heeu -.ven ui Volume 11 ot tlu. i>ork. 
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PAINTED I'ERRA-COTTA FLOWER 


ridge roiitid the centre of the groove<l border of this pot lariswers to a 
degeneration of the rope moiiUlIng often seen round that oi proto-d) nastic 
jipeciinenii* A-S n conimst to this Fig. front the sanie region h here 
reproduced, reseniblmg a type presenting the seal of Khafra of the iVth 
1 lyilasty^* 

Fainted Terra-cotta Flower. 

Periled In B of Ph XXIX we find a fiesli 

illustration of the taste for toliaied or 
floral designs on the border^ also visible 
in the palmettedike motive beside the 
shell in The run h cesated In the same 
manner with a creamy-white waslt. I'he 
handle that Ivere springs from the rim shows 
a black glas:ed gronrul with white cross 
marks^ and in front of Its bjse—lending 
colour to the whole—Is a Hat vermilion 
knob, the derivative of one In meiah 

The companion piece, PI. XXIX^c, 
and Fig. Hn cl earl)' represent^i a seven- 
pctalled flower^ It must originally have 
stood out as an altadiment to some other 
object in the same terra-cotta inaEerial. 

The grooves of its petals still retain remains of the creamy-white wash that 
originally covered them, while the raised ring round Us deep central cavilv 
has still attached to it part of a Venetian red coating. 

]'nmii«] Tills terracotta flower at once suggests a curious resemblance to 

i^ggtiited ^ class of objects of clay and stone, which recent excavations on Sumerian 
J^wTnerbn sites and notably at Ur and Ercch have brought to lights and to which the 
CsMic* Hxamc of * flower cones' has been given tFig. Tliesc objects date on 

those sites froni ahout the I'wenEy-nmth Century' n*c. As’we now know, 
they hatl formed brilliant mosaics on tlie walls. 

’ In ihc C;iiitliu Mui^cuni; rrom xhtt fwime ^\t .\rlliiir Keilh (19^7)^ I't. XX\I\\ t, and 
oH-iia IW ihc Rtmfm ;mj1 {r. 2^00 n.c)cr PL XXX, s (rf, better 

tj/ T/ard /Cjity/ffMfr Ihmi’(fv* example^ iif r g>iiti have been 

J*]. 31, K. ij-. Iiroiight uiit bi Jordnti nnd Xoltleke 0^ Lruk 

" / >vtd i, *-//ty^ii/ir^by H. R. (Krcch). 

Ha\lf C. r.eonard Wotpllujy, 1. tLidsI, und 



SUMERIAN 


' FLOWER 


CONES’ 


COMPARED 
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Fu;. ! 5 t;. ' C(jn‘h ' i bom Ai. 'Uuaip ( 


In spite of ilie longer stalk of 
the ChaKlaean eNaniplcs, the points 
of resemblance are too great to be 
passecl over. Mr. C. |. Gadtl 
iiifornis me that a clsscovery of 
objects of a similar kind, bnt of 
considerably later date- apin oach- 
ing the middle of the 1 bird MiUeiv 
niiim before oitr era—-has now been 
made at iCirkitp, This would render 
II comparison with the Minoan 
exainiile the more legiiimale. 

As regarded from the ^liiioaii I-ionij 

=* - t I * 1* i motlds in 

[loitit of view', we might be inclineo jc«eilcry- 
lo trace the suggestion of metal* 
work, 'rills artificial flower, with 
its corolla springing from a deep 
central cup, w'as, as above noted, 
obviously designed for attachment, 
and is rt?ally the iraiislation into clay 
of a class of object which in jewel¬ 
ler v had a very ancient Minoan 
iradition. It goes back indeed to 
the exquisite gold ornament in the 
shape of flowers and leaves found 
bv Seager in the Mochlos tombs ol 
E. M, IT date.but here again we are 
faced with Sumerian parallels.* 

More solid and beautiful is the 


gold pin ,nrn.onnl<-d l.v n floner of M M. U dnln fron. ll.o remarkable 
ipnlchral saiictuarj’ recently explored In'the French excavators at Mall.a 
of which an illustration has already been given.* 1 hat wh ornaments 
survired to iliiite late Mveenaean limes is sllnwn hy the gold lilies fonml in 
bee-hive tombs at I limini and Vnlo. Itat even in these eases we are ed back 
to Sumerian |>rototvims. ’I his Minoan jewellery has now lieeil shown to 
find a still earlier parallel in the varied gold ornament-S ol floral and folntte 


' kichard H- Scat'cr. in tht 

sl/tikvS/tiJ. Sec, csiKcially, p. jfi 

jseiiii., and ef, M,, ia ‘>6 9 . I'V 


fi7 a»cl GOw 

’ Stie sbovc- p. 7St ^*15' nottr. 
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FLORAL TYFES IN ^^lNOAN JKWliLLERV 

types that already graced the coiriiires ol the Uueeiis niul Court l.ad!es of 
L'r before the begliuiliig of the 'I liir<l Millennium before our Era.' 

Beaked Ewers in * Creamy-horde red ’ Style. 

A small ‘beaked’ewer,* PI. XXIX. i>. lias greatly supplemented our 
knowledge of certain fragments brought to light in the neiviy excavated 
• Kouloiiras'. as well as within the Palace itself, and clearly of the same 
class. The high-beaked spout of the ewer, as well as the ring round the 
base of the neck, are characteristic features. 

Although, owing to the superficial position in whicli it lay, ihc surface 
of the ewer had been a good deal weallicred, a careful examination of the 
traces of the original coloured designs on the body, whicli Is here fully 
preserved, have made it possible to supply its tiill restoration as shown in 
PI. XXI X, 11 . The highly relieved ring here, seen also on two fragmentary 
specimens, is coloured a bright Venetian red. approadiing vermilion where 
best preserved, lieneaih this the greater part of the body seems to have been 
covered with a black gla/e, showing white honzoutal rings and, between two of 
dtese, a chain of white spirals terminating in disks of the same nuUly colour. 
The neck of the ewer is washed in front with the iisual creamy white of this 
group, contrasdng with a black band running down its back. On the outer 
border of the ' beak as on two of the fragments, there appears on each 
side a curious roll, coloured in all cases with the same bright red, traces of 
which also occur in the spring of the handle In the more complete example.** 
Two of the fragments present on the neck and die forepart of the 
beak a foliate spray in the same bright red. which much recalls the dark 
brown sprays on the faience cups from the Temple Rcijosltorles.^ 'I'he 
upper part of the vases to which these fragments belong is restored in 
PL XXIX, t. The painted decoration preserves the tradition of the fine 
M. M. II polycliromy. coupled with a Idack glaze ground. In other words 
the class cannot be later than M. M. 11 and supplies the antecedent to tlie 
closely allied faience fabrics of M, M. IN. 

That the type represented by these was in fact rooted in the ceramic 
traditions of the acme of the M. M. II Period may be gathered from more 
than one link of connexion. Remains occur of a jiarallel class of vases, 
' Found on the East slopt- of the t’alacc foil of E.M. U date iSoager, Mochtat, (i. 51 
site: Candb Mii.^trom. aiul Fii-s. lo, 11. Cf., too, P. 4 , 1 /,, i, 

’ Sue l.eofiiinl tVoohey, VrI^xairtUiont^ p. t|8, I'ig. du), 

Vol. ii. The AVvrt/ Ctnmiery x see Csp, l‘ls. " t:aiiiiwre, ton. I’!, .'iXX. \. 

1J5, i,tf» fliid ctiiiiirjre the ^Hriidant ' /' t>/ ,t/., i, p. 499, tig. S.’il, A, f. 

sprays and attached leaves and iloiveriingold- 



CRliAMY-liORDERKD' CLASS RASED ON SILVER WORK 1 27 

larijer 1 >}- about one-fiiiarter m their tUmensions, and exhibiting not only 
ihe best quality of lustrous black gla^e. but live vermilion red anti white 
decoration that charactt rlzes the best Age of ceramic polychrumy. Wliether 
they had the same beaketl moiulis is imcerialn, but the spring ot lixe neck 
is siirromuled in the same way by a raised ring, generally red. 

It is safe to say that in the case of the vessels with the raised rings iietal- 
roiitid their necks, the ultimate originals are to be sought in finenietat-work. urigin nJ 
Of the beaked type with the raised ring round the bast ol llie neck, we 
have a good example of the same general character in the silver exver from 
the Fourth Shaft Grave at Mycenae,’ though the ‘rolls* at the sides of the 
month arc wanting, .An approach to the same tjqie, but xvith bUinter beak 
and with the neck-ring modilted, is seen in the little gold ewer from 
Grave UI “ with a spiraliform decoration in reponsse w'ork round its body, 
a feature of which we may trace a reminiscence in the white spirals on the 
Kiiossian ewers, PL XXI Nl, u, t. fix faience we still see their original 
relief preserved in an ewer from the ‘Temple Repositories’.' 

The whole of the alxove * creamy-white bordered' group—here for the 
first time put together as a special fabric, of a class belonging to the mature ctiss 
M,:M. ILr phase and the succeeding epoch—must in fact be recognljied as 
based on silver-work originals. 

'I he group itself, indeed, only represents one branch of the many types 
of fine M. M. II pottery—Including in particular the ' egg-slielL ware with 
its metallic lustre—that owed Us origin to the attempt to imitate gold and 
silver vessels. At Knossos we catinol. as at Mycenae. siipi>iemeixt our 
knowledge from the contents of royal tombs, and the Palace itself, impover¬ 
ished in its final stage, pillaged at the time of its deslrticilon, and later by the 
treasxire-liutitcrs of four-score generations, liad little left to offer of objects In 
precious materials. These relkctions In painted clay of the earlier treasxircs 
of the Priest-kings" have therefore a peculiar value. 

Of the beauty and variety of the silver ware of the period to xvhich 
they belong, the ceramic iniitatlotis e.vbibited in PL XXIX and tixe above 
figures may give some idea. e note the finely toliated horxlers, the 
suggestions of cur\ ed ilutlngs, and—as is shoxvn by the vermilion-ixxintcd 
rivet head of PL XXIX, 11—apparently of gold-plated studs. In particular 
we obtain evidence of a predilection for reliefs of sea-shells in the original 


wurk. 


' SchHciuanti, p. : 4 Ji. J’is!! 355 - ‘V* LlU, 54, No. 74. 

‘Silver Ftiigon*: G. Karo, tvn * f/.)/., i. ]j. 49 S, f ig- 351'.. 

.VrfKnai lest, p, 1 1 r, Tig. 40 . * T- -’43 Svipj. 

’ Schlicntann, f/, WA, p, ijr, fig. 341 ; 


128 ARGONAUT RELIEF IN ‘CREAM^■-1^0RDEkEl}’ WARE 


mftaRvvork, wlielher embossed by nieaiis of repoiiss^ techmriue, or as either 
actually moukled on the surface, or attached to it as an incrustation. 


Argonaut Reliefs and their long Ceramic Tradition, 


From 
•Kou- 
lour«£^ 2. 


Tht; very nattiralistic Argonniit relief fmm Koiilmira 2 -Figr. !>7 
dearly also belongs to the ceramic group above dtscribed. 1 he .shell, whicli 
is perfectly preserved 
except for a piece of 
its lower margin and 
‘ear’, was in fact orSgb 
nally cover etl with 
the same creamy-white 
wash that characterizes 
the whole class. In 
this case the relief had 
been moulded .separ¬ 
ately, anti afterwarils 
attached to the surface 
of the almost Hat 
border of some vesseh 
though the junction of 
the t^vG siirface^s was 
very imperfectly at¬ 
tained, The outer curve of the slicll in part follows a slight rounded projection 
of the rim on which it is superposed, and ti[Kjn which traces of the same 
crearny-white wasli arc- also visible. This border may well have belonged 
to a vessel of the ' fruit-stand' type already referrcil to. Whether the 
tentacles of I he .'\rggnaiit had been rendered in any way on this margin 
must remain uncertain, but the position in which the shell is placed makes 
it possible that these also had Ijeen roprotiuced. 

Another very bcaiillful Argonaut relief on a larger scale, which also 
came to light among the contents ol Kouloura 2 . illiisirates the part which 
this shell had already begun to [day in the decorative tiesigns belonging to 
the finest polychrome style ol M. M. ll. 

This relief, which was on an almo.st flat surface, is depicted as reduced 
to tliree-tpiarters in 1*1. XXIX, j>. I'he shell is of a dull creamy white, the 
segn ents marked out in vermilion. It i.s nioulded on a black glaze ground, 
the ];H>sierior piqiectlon or ' ear* of the shell being in this ca.se for ihe most 
part preserved, and—ns usual in Minoan representations of this subiect - 




LATER EVOLUTION OF ARGONAUT TYRES 
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The 


somewhat exaggeraied, lis anterior point Is slightiv brokeit awayR 
rlil^es are less naturally renderetl than In the case of the other relief. 

The Mack ground Is continued below, traversed by white bands and 




yic- tts Argonaut I’vfks : -J, os ] - M. 1 Vasf.. tSounMA f h. Rhovi lic.jthi- 

Sn,:.i'Tv™ Iko. ^ZIS) kkom S--- 

r/. f,/. L.M. in Argonaut Tvri-s with Trii-i.e ano QuAORefi.E LotLS RRiRE,SEMn<. 


TENTACI-Kt^. 


curves, W'hich are crossed hy the pointed ONtrenuty of what may have 
been a pendant motive of the same vernnlion hue as the wavy lines 
of the segments. The black gWe. here combined with 
bright red. shows that this work belongs to the best [jenod of M. >L 

^ These mo reliefs, it may be noted, supply the earliest examples of the 
Argonaut hitherto recogni/ed in Minoan Art. From the dosing Middle 
Minoan Reriod (M/M. lH) onwards, the subject became more and more 
a favourite one with ^linoan artists in all materials. From this time onwards, 
however, wherever its tentacles are rendered, its eight arms are usually 
reduced to three, arranged >11 oriiamentiLl coils. 1 hts convcittional form 15 

well shown In the reliefs on a steatite vase handle of transitional M. M. l U 

L.M. Lr style from the site of the Harbour Town of Knossos. and it is 
reiKfiitcd in the \ersions of this object that form such a graceful feature 

among the marine gron,« of 1.. M. 1 i vases.- In ll.e latest Minoan anil 


EaTliesl 
knovi-n 
esani- 
pics of 
persis¬ 
tent 

Minoan 

typo. 


^ Biid it beers cotiipSiife the Icngtb c^f the 
base would have been iis nearly as possible 
12 cenLimetn:}, Its heighL is 6-5 cm. 


» J’. f>J it. IT 11, ji. 500, Hg.ai ’ti 

(‘Marseilles ewer'), & (Kuiissns). ISee, luo, 
below, I'l, 11, |i, 57 ^* SS44' 
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130 FURTHER EXAMPLES OF POLYCHROME VASES 

Mycenaean stage, tit is version of ibis female ceplialopod and its shell gave 
rise to purely decorative forms in which fiple, sometimes dual or <|uadrtiple, 
spirals are linked with what has been described as the ' half ivy-leaf’ 
pattern.' .As supplying an ornamental ingredient for the succeeding Age 
of decadence, it ranks with the octopus and the murex shell. 

It was, indeed, wholly fitting that the .Argonaut, the 'Nautilus* of the 
Ancients, should have played such a continuous part in the Art history of 
such a seafaring race as tlte Minoans. Delicate and beautiful in itself, it 
has always been regarded in the folk-lore of Mediterranean peoples as the 
prototype of all navigation—spreading a membrane between its two fore¬ 
most arms anti sailing across tlie open sea, while its remaining tentacles 
served as oars and riulder." 


Further Exaniplea of M, M. II Polychrome Vases. 

The contents of the new' * Kouloiiras * and of the deposit near the 
‘North-West Treasure House' have further enriched our knowledge of 
M. M. 11 polychromy by several interesting types. (See Pi. XXX ; | scale.) 

Among these the tall ‘tumbler’, PL XX t X. a “ which W'as r. 16 centimetres 
in height—(r. 6\ inches) represents, in an incurved and elegant outline, 
the further development of the smaller M. M. Hu and h types illustrated 
above in Fig. <15.''' In its general shape it closely resembles the Middle 
Empire type of ointment-pot, without its flat lip, and the intensive Minoan 
contact at this epoch makes it probable that this constantly recurring 
Egyptian form of vessel may have reacted on the Minoan, Ointment pots 
of this kind were found in the well-known tomb at .Ahydos, beside the 
imported polychrome Al, M. 11jjot, and together with cylinder seals of 
Senuseit 111 and Amenemhat 111 * wliile. conversely, the alabastron lid with 
the name of the M yksos Pharaoh Khyan was found in the Palace of Knossos 
itself. These Egyptian ointment pots, too, had been derived, like the 
Cretan, by successive stages from prototyjies with upright .sides. 

' See P. of .\f., ii, I'l, ]l, p. 511, 31 L 'the reniiiins of this vessel were foimel in the 

’ Pliny iiicorponiteri tliC pt'pular notinn uJ' liasemenl by the*X,W. Treasury Building’, 
his day about the .\rgon;uu’s navigation in ' 'I'he diameter of its niunth is i* ciu. 

//.A',, ix, c. 47, According to his account (4J in,) .tnd of ks hjise 45 cm. 

the 'Nautilus' first rids itself of water by ‘ abt^ve, p. 99. 

means of a lube. Me cofii|iarc* it, wheti ‘ Sec P, of , 1 /,, f, Supp, I't. I\' to right, 

sailing, to a I.ibnmian vessel. and rf. p. 2I1H. 

’ Its upper margin is slightly restored. 
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liARBOTINE OUTLINES IMITATED IN THE FLAT 131 

Its white dotted decoration, moreover, coupled in its central section 
with a kind of ' herring-bone' ornament, coloured of a bright Indian red. 
distinctly shows the reflection of the earlier ■ barhotine * technique. The 


‘ herring-bone' pattern 
is, indeed, of specially 
common occurrence in 
the ridged decoration of 
that style. The hatched 
band on the base— white 
on the black ground— 
lias a special chrono¬ 
logical value, since an 
ornamental band with 
similar cross - hatching 
occurs on one of the 
painted sherds from 
Harageh,' in a deposit 
which lias been ascer¬ 
tained to date round 
about 1900 




fib* shows—like the pre- 

Fifi. &:>* IJaiiwBrSpouTtin I'ct {RKSToncn) with Thorn- cedingCNampIe—Indian 
LIKK r>r.coK*-rioN, creamy-white 

tlecoriUioii on a black gla/e ground, Otherw'ise the patterns within the 
' medallions ’ of its circumference are quite unexampled. The two broatl 
horizontal bands that traverse these are provided in each case with large 
thorn-like excrescences, both turning their poliits to the right, and presenting 
a curiously bizarre appearance. 

That their origin is to be traced to some antecedent feature in the history n^rbo- 
of ceramic ornament must nevertheless be inferred. Might not these excres- 
ceuces really be duo to a profile rendering of the thorn-like bosses often 
visible in the earliost ‘ barbotine* decoration, and which in themselves have profile, 
been shown to derive from similar prickly protuberances on the outer shell of 
certain marine creatures like the * thorny oyster and the ’ thorn-liack cr;ih ? 

' fl/J/., ii, i't, J, p. 31J, Fig. 119 , A. Egypi. Twciititnh Year, 

- /hid., p. sir stmip : cf, k, Engdliach. * Found in the same Ijascnieiit as I't. XXI-N, 
//imsgth (Itritish School of .Jttcli.ietilogy in Fig, u. 
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BARIiOTJNE PRICKLLS IN POLYCHROME PATTERN 


That the thorn-like eMcrescences depicted on the flat surface of this 
vessel above and below tlie creamy while bands, as shown in I'ig, »9, were 
in fact suggested by such ‘ barbotine ' examples, is corroborated by a pattern 



b f 

Fig. 100, fl, PoLVCMKOME M-M. II a Cup of EcG-siiFrU. \Vakk j Patticrn^ p?c Base; 

fp Pattf-hn is side- (i) 

on a vf.rx beautiful Mi M- II ^ ' cup fouiui bon^ath tht; ^ House 

of the Fallen Blocks Thanks to the careful restoration of this cup in 
the Candia Museum,* it has been possible for Monsieur Gillicron to 
execute the revised drawing, reproduced to two-thirds scale in Fig. 100, 
where certain details such as the bulbous protuberances licneath the 
feathtT-like sprays are now for the first time brought out. These 
certainly suggest the bulbs of some kind of fiower, and it is interesting to 
note that a parallel to such a rep rose ntatioi’i occurs on an early L. M. I ii 

‘ P. of . 1 /,, ii, l*t. I, pp. aiS, 319, and the 
CuloLired Plate IX, 


* H>' ihc vtrry fikilfitl furmiih^ri of ttiL^ 
Manolis Snlusiros, 



EGG-SHELL CUPS 


ijj 

shcrtl from Zakro, 'I'he spray that shoots from this m the preseiu case 
miijht otherwise be compared with the eyed centre of a peacock s plume. 
It also suggests some of the ‘jjalmette’ coiumns of later Cypro-Minoait Art. 



I’la, ini, Biui-SHtLL Wamk Cup from rAi.amASTHO of Sisui-ah Fahhjc to Fig. 100, 

where clemeiits are taken from tlie lily ami lotus capitals of Egypt. On the 
ivholc it seems best to recognize here a conventionalized Iris flower, 

I lore the narrow creamy-white band round the upper border of the 
bowl presents, at intervals above, groups of small bristles or prickles 
between which again rise sharp thorn-like excrescences,^ comparable to those 
of the bridge- spoil ted pot, Fig, 9fl. 

The delicate rosette patterns beneath the base and at the bottom of 

the interior are given in Fig, HKi, h. r. 

The decoration of this cup. with its finely drawn pattern in creanty- 
white and bright red on the dark ground, may 'veli be regarded as the most 
minutely executed of all known examples ot Mtnoaii ceramic Art In the 
days of its supreme develojjment, though we have not here the delicate 
repousse effect that enhances the larger water-lily design of anotlter 
contemijorary example.- In its fabric and decorative arrangement this 
vessel shows so niuclt resemblance to the egg-shell cup. Fig. I<J1, from 

’ In that to dvt; left of the centre of the the ‘thorn' b thiui bluTreiJ, 
cup the while (Miint has tun :ind the point of - P. ej^-TA, i, |*. J4t, Hg. ISJ, 



134 QUATREFOn, TAZZAS WITH THORNT.IKE HOSSES 


I’nlntkastro, tliat both may be safely regarded as the handwork of ceranttc 
artists iramed in the same palatial sthoold 
il!orn-^'"* That prickly protuberances coiiiiniied in vogue to the date of the 
boswi finest development of M-M. H polychrotiiy is exddenced by a beautiful 



Flu, irij. Lkh SKtTios o> l'ol.vcnko^[K; 7'azxa 
WIIH THOK>*-t.iK)'. H(.tS 3 ES {M. M, Tiff), Kxossws, 


Fu;, Joa, 'I’hohx i-TUK UdsiiEls ox 
Taxxa. 


bowl or fatza .jimrefoil in outline with crinkled lips and two elegantly 
k-M.ii moulded handles—found in a M, M. I hi de^wsit 3 20 metres down in the 
tipZ Quarter of the Palace;'* The bosses here round tlie margin, of a deep 

ruddy hue. suggested a com|:>arison with the thorns of a rose-bush, 

A section of the bowl showing three of these is given tn Fig. 102, an 
enlargeil retidering of others on part of a similar bowl is seen in relief in 
Fig. lo;i. 

That these highly decorated bowls with their qiiatrefoil outline.s and 
crinkled borders had tlii lr origin in an carli«*r class of liarbotine vessels 
may be gatliemd from the suggestive points of resemblance presented by the 
similar bowl of M. M. [ date. Fig. 104 . 'Flie fact that there were in that case 
four handles does not affect tint general indebtedness of the later type, which 
iiuleed. records the curves of missing handles. We .see tin* same crinkled 


^ by R. -M* Dawkins in Ii.S,A., 

Sn/*/'/ Pa/yers^ An. i r^/ir PuliiJtus/ro /iA'mrd- 
fwrs, p. 10. 

~ /\ i, p|j, 339, 240, And Sispfrt. PL 
IIDi; fur a culouretL dluslfiitiim see A. K.y 


ANmsi}s, isL PI, II, j, 

E'iiri!i of olber nion: or Itss diiplioAtc speeb 
(iicn^i wtre fviLmil in the arcQ, of 

whitrh h in the Aslim^ilean MuseiinL 
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eclge^ and barboiine ornamentp though of smaller protuberances, all of the 
same s!i!e and evenly distributed. The vessel itself has a plain dark brown sur- 



t ic, ini. I ^ I I'H Chim;i.Km Mak<-iv amp Pricke.i-: rikNAMKKi: l‘kijiuT\3'K 

or M. M. II n Kmissijs, (t-. 



Vlil. 10 "j. QUATHUfOIT. ^r. It rr < HEBTORKLI TkOM IK IHK AsH- 

molea> Mt5kLM) with CkexklIlD Maruin A.vn 'rnoE?h-i.iKK Uc'^is^■:s (ctJ:^jrARE I'ig^ 

-^1, M, llffp fvNOSSOS, {f. 

face. The improvement on the model supplies a good example of the fine taste 
of the M. M* [ \ txjtter, aiul illustrates the selective way in w hich the pnckles 
were varied, and reserved Jn compartmeius of their [>olychrorTie setting. 

The bow’h IT XXX, n, is from the same deposit as die bridge-spoil ted 
(jot^ big* 107 , below, hs interior design^ the border of which is in part 
restored, beloitgs to a well-knoun ornameiUal group. In general character 
its scrolls recall a reciirrmg pattern of (ndian shawls, 

'The vase fragment PI. XXX, c; also shows a creamy-white loop with 
a similar series of interior curves. I hLs [licce is interesting in relation 
to the ' creamy-white bordered' series described above, since it bears on 
the upper edge a projecting “roll' like that un the * beaks' of the ewers 
illustrated in Pi XXIX. 


liowl with 
ficron. 
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PALMBTTE ON M. li POLVCUROME VASES 


decora'' The palmettes On a large fragment (Tig- IhiO- ^ bridge- 

lion. spontetl pot—arranged there In a triple group—have decided points of 
affinity with the central design on the highly decorative pot of the same kind. 



KlO. 106, PKVELOFWEJfT OF pAl.MFTTR pATTKBK ON Uii UKiK-S S'OUTKU POT, 


illustrated m colours tn the First Volume of this book.‘ This in its turn 
has been compared with a scroll on the fine cornelian prism-seal that bears 
the cat badge of a Minoan prince whose titles may lurk in its hieroglyphic 
sign-groups." In that case the motive certainly stands in relation to the 
old trec-s)'mbol of Egypt, for which we have many analogies on Earlv 
Minoan seals. The present group of these palmettes, on the other hand, 
Small is curiously suggestive of Classical vase decoration. 

miniature bridge-spouted vessel (Fig. 107 ),’ from the 
with'ihe Treasury border, shows simple white designs on a black glaae, a not 
‘AiiydD*' infrciiuent characteristic of M. M. 11 ^. It repeats the ‘rac(|uet’ pattern, 

’ PI. Ill, p. f47- pp. ijo, j;i. 

^ O/. a/,, p. i 77 , and Kig. 2nT it. (.7, * 'I’he diameter of tlie body is only i s 

A. E.t Scfififa it p. (|jp 1", 3;^ and cenLitnetti’S. 





MiACOUET" PATTERN M* IE VASES 


thouj^h ill a more fmperfect context than that represented by the 
^Marageli' ch\s^ referred to above^^ since it gives neklier the ball nor the 
decorative excrescence that suj^gested iL The * racquet * pattern tiuis 



Fig* 108. M, M, It i‘0T from Arvuos Tom it 

FOR CQUI^AklSOXV 


Tig* IE)7* Small Bridgc si'ortKn Pot siioivixo 
* Raci^cio ^ Pattern-. HKitaiT 21 or. 


isolated reniaintd in voguc% indeed, down to the earliest Late Minoan 
phase^ when It recurs on a scries of onediandled * alabastra On the other 
ha ltd p the genera! character of the vessel anti tlie four large rosettes set 
round its circumference betray so rnuch conft^rniit)^ with the polychrome 
vase from the ‘ *Atbydos ^ tomb—placed with it on the same scale in 
Fig. I OH—^ihat it is impossible not to Inicr a certain approximation of date* 
As has been showUp the latest cylinders found in that tomb date from the 
reign of Amenenihat 111—[849-iSoi ip*c.^ 

It will be seen that the new' materials brought out hy the excavation 
of the ' IvoLiloiiras' 2 and ;5 and the West Polychrome Deposit have aftorded 
a vaUiable supplement 10 the existing materials, and throw a new light on 
the Palace fabrics at Knossos, representing the finest development of the 
polychrome style. 


■ Cf. 0 / dZ-r % El. 
^ Mff,, i, pp. 267, 26S. 


^ Satc nbove, p. 131. 




( 94* ‘Snake Room' of Domestic Cvi-tj ‘Snake Tities', Tami* 

Okigin and Survival. 

iioam in f>riviii{ fimsf fcr Ihmatk Snake Cult: (^tcnsih fiep(KUh’<i in 
hir^ejar; A/innilurt: * J fiik J 10;$' as in 7 \ »if>ic Howls for o^^rin^^s 

as in ' Spring C/iamder' • CylitHirkitl vessels wilh cups ailttched—for snakes io 
drink from : Analogous ritual 'tubes' 0/ sanctuaries ai Gonruia, i^e.—soitk 
rit Stic figures of Snake Goddess: Tkeoty that the * inhes' Wire for ehthonk 
libations im'cnted ad hoc ; Real orngin of ‘ snake tubes' from AHnoan drain 
setiions—(soo varieties of these adapted; Looped class of' tubes ' thus explained — 
cording of pipe sections; Simpler class, 'without hops, the earlier: luuly type 
at Knmasa ; Common Ring Snake a haunter of drains still abound< on 
site of Kmssos: Inference from origins ritual * snake lubes* not libation 
z'esseh: 7 'ripod snake table—Lithuanian parallel; Snake canldroHl^?) of 
seal-impression; Tripotl hearth soitk ashes inside; Ritual trausportathn 
tf ashes Russian custom; Snakes as spirits of the household; Snake hmse 
guardian among Greeks; l/onsehold snake in il/aeedonian village—fed bv 
British officers ; Ritual vessel of honeycomb shape 'wilh feeding snake; Cretan 
snake attacks soild honavomb for grubs: Other snake vessels from domesiic 
shrine; Pfouey in food oferings to snakes sacred snake of Erechtheion ; 
! ripie Cups oj Diktaean Ubation Table—? one for ; Snake fable 

in Egypt; /Cuossiau ‘ Snake Ri>om' contrasted with primitive sanctuaries at 
Gournia, dfc.; ‘Suake Room' eutt purely domestic the Shriues shotv further 
religions rvoiution; Snake attributes in Palace Shriues, of ter/ifying nature ; 
Chionology of 'Snake-tube* sanctuaries; Kuossian 'snake room' refics 
assigned to f^.Al. II; Rustic clay idids of sanctuaries-—cvlindrical base 
derived from belt-shaped M. M. 1 a skirt; Surtdvals of old Snake cult in 
Sub-Minoan and Geometrical times; Rhodian ' Snake tube ' of Geometrical 
date; ‘ Snake tube ' assimitafed to rnlt of Cyprian Goddess—becomes a dove-eot. 


Repository of Objects belonging to Domestic Snake Cult in Room 
of Private House at Knossos 

>ngst the numerous discoveries of 1 g,^o noth i ng was nwire iiuerest]iu>r 
HtiuKefor than the contents of a ref>ository in a small chnniber of a [>rivate house a 
snal« ' II wle South-West of the ‘South-West Treasury House'. It opened on to 
a passage-way which was how'ever only ]>ariial!y preserved. 

Ily the entrance of the little room stood a large jar wliich, as not 
infrcfUienily was the case with larger vessels, had survived a change in the 



Room ok I^mivatk: 1T(jL\4K| 
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-SNAKE TUBES^ 
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door level. It rested on a pavement belonginj^ to the verj beginning of 
the New Era (M. M, Ill 6 -\„ M. 1 d), but its lower part, up to about a tifth 
of a metre, had been covered by deposit forming the underlying support of 
a new floor that had been in eNistcnce at the close of the I'alace period 
(L. M. II) and must have been laid down at some intermediate epoch. 

riie jar prov ed to have been the repository of what appears to have 
been a complete set of clay vessels and other iitensib designed for the 
tending and cult of dontestic snakes, and in some cases bearing plastic 
figures of the snakes themselves, coiling round the vessels anti raising their 
heads above their rims, ISolli the jar itself and its contents had been much 
broken, probably by the falling in of the house itself, at the time of the 
catastrophic destruction that set a final term to the neighbouring ralacf. 
The jar (reproduced in Supph PI. XLVI) was 71 cirniimetres in height and 
alx>nt in the w idth of the l itn, The objects that it contained -originally 
between thirty and forty in all—were of comparatively small size, the tubular 
vessels, which were the tallest, being about 30 centimetres in height, A class 
of plain pots, some liandleless, some with rudimentary remains of handles, 
of which remains of about a score were found, averaged only about 8 centi- 
metrc-sor 3 inches in height (Fig. Ul&, 18. 19. 20, 23). They seem to have 
represented miniature milk-jugs usetl in this dontestic .snake cult and the 
recurrence of identical vessels in the Temple Tomb at Knossos has a deep 
religious signiflcance, 

Heskics these little pots there were several shallow bowls, the largest 
17 centimetres tn diameter, of a form recalling those containing food offerings, 
of which such tjURntities svere found in the later .Spring Chamber sanctuary 
by the Caravanserai.’ Mere, again, we have an interesting evidence of 
the survival of the local cult, otherwise illustrated in the same ‘ Spring 
Chamber' shrine by the traditional ligiirine of the Godde.ss standing 
within the hut-urn, found in company with the bowls of offering. 

‘Snake Tubes' or Cylinders. 

The objects shown in Fig. I OH, 4, 5, 6, recall, except for the cups attached 
to them and the fact that in this case they are closed at the bottom, a familiar 
article of ritual furniture of which specimens are known from a series of 
small domestic shrines that have come to light in Central and Eastern 
Crete (see Fig. 11 n). The essential feature of these utensils is a tcrr.a-cotta 
tube or cylinder, in these cases open both above and below. 'I he tallest 
of them, as at Kumasa, attain :t height of 80 centimetres, but ilie analogous 
' ii, Pt. I,ji, l-ig, firt. Many olives were there found among the food-ofTcrings, 
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examples from the newly fouiicl" .Snake Room" are of barely half ihat 
Nearly all these clay tubes show projecting ridges at their upper aiui lower 
extremities, otherwise they may be divided into two classes—those namely, 
from the early Shrine a: Kumasa^ 
which maiEUain more or less the same 
diameter thronghout^and ihosewlrith. 
as at Gonrnia and Prinia, display a 
distinct upward taper. 

The three specimens of these 
tubes fouiid in the repository of the 
little house at Knossos^ besides being 
closed belowp differ from those illus¬ 
trated in Fig. lin in un Important 
particular. As seen In Fig. M they 
are provided with two pairs of cu|is. 
symmetrically attaciied to their sides, 
which can only have been made to 
contain some kind of tlrink cilYering. 

Nor can we be in doubt as 
to the object for which these Httle 
receptacles were designeeb The 
snakes uToulded In relief, as if ascend- 
ingthe sides ot the similar clay tubes 
from Gournia and IVinia, stifficientlv 

HP 

eiiliglitijn us, These cups were certainly not regardetl as havini^ betui 
intended to receive libations for any higher divinity. Their object, as the 
plastic representations show, was sinij^ly and solelj’ to provide otferlngs of 
drink to the Genius of the household in snake fornu Their ideal destina¬ 
tion is itulced illustrated by the sketch reproduced in Fig. 111, showing two 
actual King-snakes of the site in the act of drinking. 

11 is to be noted that, as In tlie case of the ' Snake table' described 
below,- .'icconiniodation was In each case provided for four reptiles at the 
same time. We can hartlly tioubt, moreover, that tin: interior of ilie tube 
itself was designed to supply them with a place of shelter and retirement. 


Fiii, ni, ‘Cv[.rM»KiCAL Vksskl', 

K-VOSSOS, (28 L’il, UiGH.) 


' J heif lieighi is from 26 5 to 29 cenii- approaeliiny ihjt of the examples, 

metres A simil.ir ty^Kj frum Kumasit is Anotlter, bottevtT, frcmi that site, of wiitcli 

60 cm., one from Priniit is 52 cm. The only the lower juri is preserved, seems to 

height of the complete cumpies frum t.:nurri:i have tK.trn of sointwh.w brj^er dimensions, 

varies hm-ecn 42 anil cm., thus closely ^ Sec p. 149, and Fi|<, n.T <r, />. 
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It will be seen that the conclusions here arrived at. and according to 
which these objects are to be regarded as simple utensils made use of in 
feeding und leniling the household snakeSt is of great importance Jrom the 
point of view of religious embryology, 'fhese vessels with the receptacles 
attached for the snakes to drink from, in this domestic ^Snake room '.belong 
to a simpler stage of cult than the parallel series, fitted with the sacred 
emblems of the Minoan Goddess^ found in the other shrines. It is to be 
observed. Indeed, that, though the ritual furniture of our ‘Snake room' had 
been very completely preserved^ there was no trace of any anthropomorphic 
image* 

The series to which the other class belongs was brought to light in 
what we must regard as little household sanctuaries at Kiimasa, GourniaJ 
and iVinia^ in Crete, Dur knowledge of the first of these little shrines is 
unfortunately very Incomplete,^ but in the tw-o latter cases these ' snake 
tubes' were associated with rustic figures of the Snake Goddess herself 
and her sacral tokens (see Fig* 110. r, f/and j\ l\ w). So, too, at 
Gournia part of a large jar was found, together with the other relics, pre¬ 
senting a Double Axe and disk In relief (Fig. 1 lu, ti). The disk superposed 
above this recurs above the Sacral horns on one of the clay tubes aitd must be 
regarded as a celestial sign. I n the same w^ay, It is natural to identify ihe rude 
figurines of liirds, of wliiich four w'cre foiintl in the deposit (cf. Fig. 1 UK J; /),* 
wdth the doves of the Minoan Gotldess in her celestial aspect* Later 
on. as we shall see. by a further process of assimilation in honour of the 
Cyprian Goildess. the tube itself was transformed into a dove-cot,^ 

Three 'snake tubes^ were found at Goiirnla round a tripod 'hearth 
altar’ with remains of a stucco coating, and the base of a fourth tube— 
evidently displaced—lay above it.'* 


^ Far tlw Courtil^ shrine sec Bayd-Hawes. 
IriwrniX Ph XI. and .Miss li. K. tViltmnis, 
PP- 47 i 4 S. 

* Sann. xxvi (1901), 

p. ?47 and PI, XIL The Umbs and 

Lvlinder wi(h snakes silnujt them sire fayured 
there on pp* 248. ^49. Snppleiticnlary 
material stipplied by l^rof, L rernierp /}i 

umr Ci/fi'i Sir^/vr/tt tj Cre/^ 

tii Jrff, 1908 , p. 455 sec^q ^and Fig. w), 

* Illu&iraiioni^ of some of the ^>bjecis from 

the setUenieiU of Kuma&a are ^iven by 
X.inlbudides. r*tt4//ird Tto^lis e/ A/fsard (Us, 
llrcKipj PL XVIU Ih. Xantbudides 


hi.id proposed tn wriie a more delailed 
aiTCOuni of this little *rtncUtary. IJis ti/i/ir 
AAtcifi/, 

* Miss B. K. Willfams (Gc^tirmr\ 

p. 4 j) that vmc of the Httlc clay doves was 
TKPSsibly on the head of the Goddess. I'he 
Image ^oiitd thus have corresponded wlib the 
{principal fij^iue of the ^ Shrine iif the Houblc 
Axes' at KnoiKis—in that case, however, 
of kc-occup.ition date (L. 111)- 

* See below, ji, 166 , and Fig- 1 a, A. 

4'his is in 6Wrw/^), V]. XL and 

dci^eribed in the lexi as standing on the 
altar. According ^ iiouwer, to in Torn] at ton 
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At ^vliere rustic images of the Snake Gotlclesw also occurred, 

plastic figures of the ascending reptiles appear on the ' snake tubes' 
(Fig, 1' as in the former sanctuary. Elongatet! holes are in this case 
seen cut in the walls of the cylinder, possi1»iy of a decorative nature. 
l,:ittT specimens, indeed, like those above mentioned—found in the Astarte 
sanctuary at Kitlon siiow door-like openings, but the lube there belongs 
to a later stage of religiovts evolution. 

What, tlten, was the origin of these clay*lubes ? Explanations such as 
that which saw- in then^ aniconic figures of the divinity or the actual tiara 
of the Godtiess need not be seriously discussed. A llieory put forward 
by Dr. Zahn,* and accepted by Professor Martin Nilsson,® would interpret 
them as libation vessels connected witli the ditUonic cult. An analogy, it 
was thought, might be fouml with the circular built altar over the I'ourth 
.Shaft Grave at Mycenae < and the similar sacrificial pit at Tiryns,* both 
without any bottom, so th.at the tirink ofi'crings could percolate freely to the 
shades of the departetl below.* 

It may well be objected, however, that this idea of an article of ritual 
ftirniturc, delilierately invented in conformity with a religious idea, violates 
what may be regarded as an universal principle in the evolution of such 


supplied to me by ^tr. R. B. one 

of the of Ciourniii, it wu.s not 

aciu:i]Kv sLunding on il* Indeed^ the fortie 
ihrtL broke nwiiy its upper jiart could hatdly 
have left tI in its original position. Thi^ 
rfictilficsliDn is irnporiant, arguments have 
been drawn ffi>m its supjjosed [losition as 
reciting on the tripod ahar-heurth. 

^ hemierp AfU., 190$^ p. +jp *ind 

1% 11* 

^ In Kincb^ J F£Hf/ia (lictlin, 

1904) p. 3+- 

® nF Miftfytifr-AfyiriiiiM/t ifs 

Sz/tmiV it* AW/'i,w, |i|i. 272, 

* Schlicmannp J/wwnr, Ptun l ‘ arid \h 213, 
Cf. Cm. Karo, DiV SfAtuAfgrii^r V£fff . 3 /j' 4 fCflrr 4 

[>. lOt and Fi|i^ t, p. I r. 

* IVacriifuld in ^t;lilicruaiin^ Tiry fiJ. pn 

i 37 t * 5 ^^- 

* A later ij-arallel hms been sotkght in a 
cylindrical ve^^l n 1 Aixth'eeiiLurj’ Attic fabric 
—its htiighi ^^iijhily over twice its diameter— 
open above and below which Furtwanglcr 


(Arc/iit^ /fir ^^^>5+ ]}r 

193) calls ftn and leigarLls as 

‘ a found o^ion fire^holc" to lur placed on the 
hearth, and ROkide ed. 4, p, 35)^ as 

^eine Art KOhre, direkl aitf tier Erdc aufste- 
hend (cf*, too^ Zahn and Nilsson, Ainr. ft/). 
Its funereal eciniieMon is indeed atte.sted by 
tlte lale black-figure designs tliat surround it 
of Charon in his ferry-lHiat, with lit lie souls 
or fluttering about. Neither of these 

two alternative JiUggesttons seems, however* 
til he very ptobal:dc^andtberedtM?s not appear 
to be sulKcicnt reason why this colkir-shaped 
object should not have beei^ the stand isf 
sortie round-bottomed veifs:cl. After eteimin- 
ing^ with Mr, Lv j. ForsdyWs kinda-Ssistance* 
the scries of (ieomerric vessels oF this cylin¬ 
drical ijpen shajHi in the British :^rii!iKiuEn 1 
can confidently state that the rnajority of them 
were prokdily stands of this kind, amt that 
there v,i\s not one that might not have been 
used for this puqkQhVr 
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objects. Tbnt a type of tiibc-like vessels should have arisen from the 
analogy of a class of built, M'clJ-Iike openings in the earth, is uholly 
inadmissible. 'I’he origin of ceramic articles of tlic ritual class is rather 
to be found in the adoption and further adaptation of objects like cups, 
bowls, and ewers, and stands for such in common use. When, for instance, 
as in certain vase designs, we see the up[>er rim of a great jar. the rest of 
w'hich is buried in the sepulchral mound, and, it may be, little souls flying 
out of it,* we have generally to recognise a vessel of ordinary type, used for 
funeral libations and with, at most, an opening made in its base. 

There was. in tact, a very material ntodel at hand. 

* Snake Tubes' derived from Minoan Waterpipe or Drain Sections. 

A satisfactory explanation, which covers all features and both classes 
of the ■ snake tubes * with w hich we are dealing, may indeed be obtained by 
n comj^arison with separate sections of one of the 
beautifully compactetl clay w-ater-piijes, as seen in the 
early Palace at Knossos. 

'I'liese, as has been well demonstrated by those 
found i/t fi/// on the Palace site, are of tw'O main 
varieties, plain tubes, namely, as seen under the 
* Draught-board Area and those provided with two 
loops on each side, such as were found beneath the 
South Porch, Figs, ll'2-ll-t.' The slightly tapering 
outline ami the stop-ridges tiear the smaller end are 
contmon to both. The comparative examples given 
in Fig- lIO of 'snake tubes' from the primitive Cretan 
house shrines show that in this case too we have to deal 
with two main groups, those w ith a plain circumference 
and those with three or four loops running up their sides (Fig. HI ^)- 

From the comparative [loint of view this latter class is of special 
importance, for the side loops—hitherto uncxplainetl-—stand in the most 
natural relation to the pipe or drain sections presenting on either side 
pairs of simitar attachments (see Figs. 11:^ 114 ), These themselves perform 
a definite con struct ioiial function, enabling tin* seiiaratc sections to be 
corded together for better cohesion in places where, as in the case of the 
South I’orch, they passed over matle earth, entailing the danger of sagging 

* K. g-i in the scernfof iht swinEing Nynuplu * i.p. 14 J. lifr ioi A(cf, 

already cited (Berlin Art/nit. Fiinwiitigler, pjg, 

No. 2294). 
iv. 
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and eventunt dislocation. The relation of this looped tyi>e to a length of 
piping beneath the South Porch Is illustrated by Mr. Christian L>oll's 
careful drawing reproduced in l‘ig. 11 4 . The rojies arc here sketched in. 


Fig. n 2. SKlTION Ot'TKRKA- 113. UtLOW ^ioUTH PukClI^ 

tOTFA VV.\ti-:r-pii'e >ro3^i y.SDi-iK Kxckssoh: (M/Ni ] n in Positkin). 

SOGTM PORCIf^ KNOHSOSh 

I’he increase in the numbers of ihe loops in tbe deri\';uive t) pe, u here 
they hail ceased to serve any purposes of utlbt), is in itself one of most 
usual processes of ornamental development, the same time the survival 
of ihe loops has preser\'ed au interesting record nf the antecedent history 
of the tubes themselves* 

That the looped escrescences on ihesc objects as used for ritual 
purposes were not^ iti any case, intcndcil for handles is proved by the circum¬ 
stance that real handles of die hortjtontal kind were in some cases added on 
the intervening part of the cirenm fere rice (see Fig. i\{\c,dh On the other 
Iiand, Sam Wide's suggestion that the hnndle-like loft|>s—uf which there are 





DECORATIVE SURVIVAL OF PIPE HANDLES 
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regularly four on these tubes—represent stylized’ figures of the snakes 
themselves’ is siiffidently answered by the actual appearance in many 
cases of the reptiles side by side with them,* 

111 the case of water-pipes like those tiescrilied, laid down on solid 



Fit;, 11 1, Looi'ko Skctioss or U^ateh-pii'es rksf-atk Suutii Pokch (M M. I e») wmi 

ORICIVAI. CORPIfiO ],VI1 ICaTIlD, 


ground, there ivas naturally no need for the additional roping together of simpitr 
the individual sections. Those, for instance, brought to light beneath the '®,”oui 
' I^ralight-board Area ’ in the East Quarter of the Palace, which are laid 
down on a compact Neolithic stratum, have no itandles for such supple* fATtier. 
mentary attachment. This variation in the prototipes, it will be seen, 
accounts for a similar difference in the formation of ‘snake tubes' them¬ 
selves. one variety of which does not show the looped excrescences. The 
larger specimen from Kuniasa (Fig. 110, ft), like those from the East Quarter, 
are of this simpler type. 1 n this case, too, v\'e see an upright cylindrical form 
without any taper, which we maj' reasonably suppose to be taken from the 
most primitive type of water-pipe." 

It is further to be notetl, as a .sign of early tradition, that the larger Kiuir 
‘snake tube' of the domestic shrine at Kumasa, which, as the associated K^mnU, 
pottery shows, is of M. M, 11 date, ver^' closely corresponds in its height— 

8o centimetres—with the average length of the water-})Ipe sections ot the 
Palace, which is from 75 to 75-5 centimetres. As a rule, however, the 
‘snake tubes' are of distinctly smaller dimensions.’ 

The jKiints of correspondence between the sections of the fine clay 

^ xxvi ([901)^ p. 2-j8r show ii ceftain resembSance to ihe water pipes 

vik-w WLLS cnlici/ed by /.ahn {Tnut/mr p- 3*0 tb <5 drains,^ He did not there, however, 
on the same grounds as arc here ^iven. canT,*^ his observation to hs 1o|j;ieat conclnsion. 

* The general resemblance v( the clay * Smaller sisecimens of elay-pipe sectioiu 
tuheSr a5 Jteeai In the pH mill ve sanciuaneSp of this straight tj|>e were found Uy the eh am- 
had independently struck Professor Martiu her North of the * Propylon ' qf the Northern 
Nilsson in his careful study o( these Kntrauce. 

p. 371); * So far they ' See aliove^ p. 142, note 1. 
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pipes that securet] the water-supply of the Early Palace at Knossos w'ith 
the ‘snake tubes ’ of tlte Iiouseltold cult are, as shown above, so varied and 
detailed in their character that it is clKtictilt not to accept the conclusion to 
which this evidence jxiints. The selection, moreover, of such an object— 
no doubt in the first instance the acttial section of a water-pipe—as 
tein|)orary shelter for tlie domestic reptiles is itself easy to explain. Not 
only, where such pipes served as open vents or drjiins, was it easy for 
snakes to take shelter in them, but the particular species that is still 
abundant on the site, the Ring-snake— Ttvpid&Hodts tuxirix is, as its name 
implies, largely aquatic in its habits, and, as a matter of fact, is often found 
in water-conduits and land-drains. 

The Ring-snake is not only of frequent occurrence on the hill of Kephala 
itself, but in summer time it haunts tite banks of the Kairatos stream below 
and sw'ims about in its pools. 11 should be borne lit mind, however, that, like 
others of its family, it shows an equal predilection for warntth. It not only 
basks in the sun, but is knotvn to have a liking for the neighbourhood of 
the domestic hearth. In the case of the former, as has been |)ointed out, 
such external heat promotes the process of gestation, as it does the incuba¬ 
tion of the eggs. Nor has this species lost its attachment for the Palace 
site itself. In the month of March—a little before the discovery of the 
"Snake-Room* rejiository'—-a chink in the cracked comerofa gypsum block 
near the * North-East Hall' disclosed a Ring-snake hibernating. 

It is a snake of this species that is depicted in the Ideal sketch 
(Fig. Ill, p, 142) of the reptile climbing the tube to drink from one 
of the receptjiclcs. 

F'rom w'hat has been said above, it will be seen that, so far from the 
tubular cult objects of the primitive Mlnoan sanctuaries having been 
a deliberate religious invention, they were simply adaptations of familiar 
forms of drain- or rvater-pipe sections connected in the most natural way 
with the prevalent local species of reptile. As forrning |>art of the purciv 
household cult at Knossos, this forni of utensil was adopted with a view to 
the snakes' own convenience as a place of shelter, and was further provided 
with cups outside to supply them with milk or some other liquid nourish¬ 
ment, The proxdsion here for two [>airs, or a group of four, itself shoivs 
a recognition of thetr gregarious habits. 

Whether or not in the primitive sanctuaries, where tubes of this kind 
are associated with the cult of the Minoan Cutidess, they were used for 
libation may be a moot ixiinr. ^\'Jtat is certain is—as is clear from the 
snakes moulded on their walls—that these ritual tubes still bore a S|x;cial 
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relation to snake-worship in its more generalized chtlionic character. Later. 

as we shall see. In 
deference to the 
Goddess in her 
celestial aspect, the 
snake tnlie was 
metamorphosed in¬ 
to a dove-cot, which 
certainly does not 
seem to be any 
more appropriate 
as u vessel for liba¬ 
tions. 

Tripod * Snake 
Table \ 

The hospitable 
idea of entertaining 
a />ar/i earrl makes 
itselfevident in an¬ 
other article of the 
■ Snake-Room' fur¬ 
niture, which is of 
quite unique ap¬ 
pearance. 

It consists of 
a small terra-cotta 
tripotl stand, or 
table iFig. lUil, 8 
and h'ig. 11 o. fq 
the 11 [,>per surface of 
which is divided 
into four separate 
compartments by 
raised partitions. 
Between each of 
these compart- 

I-iG. 113 ,( 1 , K fBivin) Snake I'ahi e. seen ritOM auovi; ; i>. ■ 

wiihCenihai. Ci F REsiokEU AMI RIxr.-svAkts rcELUNC. (Ill AM- grooAe 

25 CM.) or oi>en pas.sage 
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between the parutions, leading to a central space with a small raised circle 
ill the micUllc. This raised circle is analogous on a smaller scale to those 
which, as in the Royal Magazines, surrouiuied the bases of large jars. 11 ere 
it evidently marks the position of the base of a central bowl to contain the 
food set out, as shown in Fig. 11 :i, k 

The stand, in fact, tvas a small ‘ snake table,* conveniently arranged with 
grooves to accomntodatc two pairs of reptiles with their heads and necks 
rising towards the food vessel in the middle as pictured in Fig. 115, k Wc 
have here the counterpart to the four cups attached to the ‘Snake tubes*. 
On an early cult obieci from Cyprus two snakes feed from a double table.' 

The practice of preparing a table w ith food set on it for the household 
snakes is, indeed, paralleled by a usage recorded of the Lithuanians—who 
included ethnically the Old Prussian stock.^ As late as the sixteenth century 
of our era these people tended snakes, whom they regarded as domestic 
deities, by the stove corner, where stood the small table used for their own 
meals. At certain seasons of the year the snakes were summoned by 
praj'cr and ritual to conu’ to the lalile and partake of a feast provided by 
their votaries. '1 hese, we are told, came forth from their hiding places 
and. climbing up over the clean cloth with which the table was spread, took 
their places upon It.* returning to their holes after devouring the repast,* 


Snake Cauldron. 

The reptiles, as seen in some of these small vessels (Fig, Hi) <i, i), 
with the head raised above the rim, suggest a subiect on a somewhat 
rough scal-impressiou of more or less con tern fiorary L. M. II date found 
in the Little Palace at Knossos and reproduced here in Fig, lltt en¬ 


larged to 5 diameters, from a draw in^i 

* For an eafSy CyprinKt iJoyble siLUid with 

two Ei^cending snakc^j rf* p, n* 

p. 177, ] HK 

* AV/jjfVw ef Jiifms- 

sorsim: Ak ml iJforgiitm 

A Iniitslalian uf this rare pub!tea 
lion by Mr. F^ Cdnybearcr^ from a eopy in 
my library; is to he found in vol. sii+ 

1901, ^rhe original work i*i groiipeci wiih 
other tracts in a misceJEany entitled Jk Aa-J- 
s&njm fi Jhriftntnim 

Sffcoyen sec p. 260. For a similar 

practice among ihe Lisonians J, [.asieiiis, 
Folonu?!, Ik /Jt'k (in 


of Monsieur II. Giiliemtip rtb. We 

1657 , Kli^evir ed, p. 309 J, 

’ * Hi vero exeunies |k.t ratindnm linieoluni 
conK'enduni et super rrurcisam asstdcni 

^ thL- :f;nakes did not come out of ihcir 
holes or failtid tq consume ihc food provided, 
it waii ttgardtid as a bad augury —anti some 
mbfanune would befall the houscrbold that 
sea^son^ I bis recalls the terror of the .\the^ 
nians when \i was rum our ud that she saertd 
snake that guarded die Acropoli?! had led his 
honey cjkc untouched—a ruiriuer that u>atle 
ti easier t4h persuade them to evacuaie the 
city (HercKlotiiB viit. -t)* 


I RU^OD HEARTH WITH ASHES ENCLOSED 15‘ 




see here a boat-shapeU object—apparently some kind of caiiUiroii or 
large bowl—from near the edge of which on eitiier side rise two coding 

objects that have the appearance of a pair 
of snakes.^ Above appears a horizontal 
liar from which, it seems, another serpent 
tlcsceiuls, 


Fir.. 1115. SK-iL-iiirKESsioN moM 

‘LlTTlt: .\rrAKENTl.V 

Caulukox with Thhuk. Shakes* Bak 
AHOV i;, (’) 


Tripod Hearth with Ashes enclosed. 

Ill the Gournia shrine, as has been 
noted above, was a clay tripod with remains s^iih 
of a stucco coating in which we must jn'Jfyjed. 
recognize one of the usual movable hearths, 
also probably used for otlerings. A tripod 
hearth of the same lorm and construction 
was set before the iiltar-ledge in the 
Shrine of the Double Axes. Considering 
how nearly in alt parts of the world the househohl snake cult Is associated 
with the domestic hearth, the warmih of ivhich is known to attract these 

reptiles, such an object seems 
to be a natural appurtenance 
of a little sanctuary of this 
kind, 

A tripod siand, from the 
Kiiossos r(*]iosiiory, with three 
doubledegs(Eig* 11” and big. 

Ui!>, 7) might be taken at first 
sight to be a movable hearth 
of the same kind. Its upper 
face, however, consisted of 
what resembles a fiat Ud with 
two perforated ears, wdiich 
had been moulded on to the 
Fio, U 7 . M>itoii Huarth WITH Asnrs Esa.osiLt}i gg^-tion below. break in 

SnakkHuom,Kxoss 08. (IlEimi r aUclostd the fact 

that the interior had been filled with ashes while, from the blackening of 
Its walls, it further ap[ieiired that it had enclosed live charcoal. 


♦ It is possible to «jini«ite the snakes buss Iwlow on a blaok-figurtfd va.se, 
rtsine from shields seen in piofile with ihe tFrance), Jasc-j, PI. ag, Figs. 4, 5, 
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Comparison of Ritual Transportation by Russian Peasants of Asbes 

from former Homestead. 

It may be asked what rttiial end may have bt^en served by this 
repository of ashes, itself resembling a tripod hearth, placed amongst the 
olher iiUtiigs of this snake sanctuary* The conrie.\ion of snake and hearth, 
as already noted, is obvions enough—but why ibis careful conservation of 
extinct embers ? 

A natural explanation, however, suggests itscrlf May not the ashes, 
so religlousl}' preserved within this hearth-shaped object, have been trans¬ 
ported on the occasion of a faniily removal from some earlier domicile ? 

Here, ag^ain, an ilUiniinating commeiuary^ may be found in the usages 
of the san^e ethnic area that has already supplied .such a useful parallel tu 
the case of the * snake table'. When a Russian peasant family is about to 
migrate to a new home the eldest woman of the household lights a bre for 
the bst time in the stove the recognized duelling-place of the nomovoy 
or domestic Spirit, conceived of in the shape of a snake—after which she 
deposits the biirniug embers Jn a dean jjar^ and, turning to the'sieve corner', 
says 'Welcome (/xrtfiisAitt (grandfather) to our new home!* The fire- 
containing vessel is then carried to ihe new duellings where it is solemnly 
welcomed again in the same manner b)^ the master and mistress, with 
offerings of bread and salt to the household Spirit. After this, the embers, 
still burning, are emptied into a niche of the new' stove, while in this case 
the jar itself is broken am! buried beneath the ' front corner * of the house.^ 


Snakes Spiritis of the Househotd* 

The idea that snakes, to whom the warniih of the domestic hearth was 
a natural attraction, represent the Spirits of dead kinsmen aiui the ancestors 
of the household is itself of world-wide extension * I n Classical times it Is 


best illustrated by the Snake Genius 

* l”'oT a full Account nf these customs see 
k. S. Ralslon, Stings if/ AVij/ciw 

/Vfl/Ar ill n/ 

and A*t/sstim la/r, p|i. i j7, Some 

anaIoj>y lo this is prcf^enlcd by ihe olid 
English rustofii (.ifso Serbian) of preserving 
pan of the ChHstmms Ics^; to light ihnt of tIic 
stict eeding year, Cf. Herrick, /fr 

CArif/ffrassf^ 164S ftl, p> ajS: 

' With the 1 a 51 yeerc*$ bnind 
Light the new block/ 


of the Komiiii household, and snakes 

- This beUef, for instance, is general in 
[ndi& and extends from the Arab population 
of Egypt and their kinsmeti of Afalta through, 
nut the African Continent to the Zulu Caffres, 
Cf. t'tareT, . Unnit, . Wu, OsMs (6Wt'M 
ed, , 3 ,vol, i), p. Sj seqq. These beliefs extend 
to A merit a. The Uelatvare, Ojibway, and other 
Indians regard ibe snake as their grandfather. 
(See I'rarer, S/'ints i>f tht C,>r» ami of the 
Wildx GttMm vol, ii, pp, ji8, sig,) 
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h^urU graves as impersonations of departed memhers of the faniilyJ In 

more niotkni Europe, as in the above case, its best and most abundant 

illustrations are supplied b}' the relatively somewhat backward members of 

the Litu-Slavic group* In Serbfan peasant families, where such a 'house 

snake ^ Is often found, it goes by the name of tionmc/iilsa or honse-motherp 

and ihe deaih of such a snake portends that of the house-wife herself, piuiiiicis. 

In the course of researches tn the Kotiovl^e (Canall) district ol South 

Dahnatia" I mvself came across nianv cases wliere a snake oi the kind was 

■■ ^ 

ksiowti to live near the licarth. Foock generally In the shape of milk, was put 
out for itp and so far from being thought harmfiih it was regarded as little 
short of a sacrilege to kill such a reptile. At times a pair were tesulcd in 
a household so that the or honse-father was represented as well 

as the According to old German tradition * there w^ere a male 

and female snake in every dwellincf. There are still manv tales ol the 
milkHlrinking or 'household snake’. 


In modern Greece, as in Alkiniap^ the same domestic cult survives, SnuVc 

, r , ‘house 

and the snake is known as the 'master of the house/ i'oiicojcr/?^f,“ a term giEartiiiin* 
' In the case^ indeed, of the huge snake mice videntiir; quos laedcre pro piacnio C^rccki. 


tbial coiled rotnui the tonih of Ancrhiseis, 
Aeneas was indoubt, Am. v. 95 ^ 

* Incerlus geniunine loci faniuluinne parentis 
Ksse |sulct *. 

* As in so many other cases, ibis ethnic 
group shows ill a. clearer form old religious 
licliefs Once shared hv ilie iTiore advanced 
and sophisticated 'leulonic i>cOplcs. -:\niOng 
ibese, bowever^ the iracc-S of the sanie cult 
a re welE anlhcntitaited. (See C rim m, 

ppr s?i, 57i.) Pforessor Munin 
Nilsson^, ift'ho has rightly insisted in the ini' 
jHsriance of this priniiiive cult in Minoan and 
Mycenaean l^recce, has given his personal es^ 
|>erienccii of sach domestic makes in Sweden 
( T/jf pp. ^So, 

2i(i), where reference is also made to \L 
Hyllen-Cavallius, Wirr/^irmi 

{liS 6 Sp II. Appendix* p, xxx scqrp). Olails 
Magnus, i/f GtfttihiS 

/wj (t555 ed., p. 7;b) says; 'Sunt etium 
ibme&tici serpen les et petiales in Ar|yilonis 
extrema pbga reputati qut lactc vaceino vel 
nvino nuiriti cum infaulibus sub tectis kdunt 
cL plerumque in emus, ul fidi Ciislodcs. dot' 


exist insaiur.^ Cither wise, Olaus, too, turns to 
Idthuania (p. 97 ; lib. iii, c. i) for his illustra¬ 
tions of snake-worship. 

* d he observations here recorded are from 
notes made by me in 1837. A priest with 
whotn T siayed more than once got into 
serious trouble with his pi,trfshioners for kilh 
hg a stiake less than tw^enty paces from a 
house. 1 heard many storit^s of treasure- 
guarding snake-t, .‘Secured hy means of the 
herb 

* See Grim01. fJ. .1/* (650). and cf. ‘rhuq}e, 

A'i/r//f£rfi i, ^84. 'rhe soul is 

supiKJiicd to is^uo in the form of a snake* 
^V'hcn the house snakes died the master and 
ntistress of the house died too. 

■ For the lyfferr or househoEd snake in 
.\lhania see Von Hahn, A/Mri^sisfAc SfutUfa, 
p. iSe. If the nuile stock dicii out in a 
fanuly the leaves the house. 

Hertihard is^chmidt, I>iJS t/tr 

(l-cipKlgi tSji), p^ 1S4 sec^q. 

(.'f J- C- Lawson^ AUdwt Gm/: nitd 

Attfir/tf Grcf^ AWt^iinf, p>. 260. 
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corresponding with the Slavonic title and representinj^ essentially the same 
Idea as the oU^vpif o^cr or 'guardian" snake of the 1 louse of Erechtheus at 
Athens.* At Araciiova he who sees a snake hi a house addresses it respect¬ 
fully, * My service to 
you, master r 

British officers 
stationed in a Mace¬ 
donian village, de¬ 
serted by its inhjiU- 
Caiits in the Great 
War, had a quaint 
and rather pathetic 
experiencen In a 
hut used by the 
mess of an Artillery 
Brigade 11 ead qua r- 
ters, a hungry snake, it 

thus left in the lurch, 
came up from a hole 
hi the lieaten earth 
floor as if asking to 
be fed, and a cup of 
milk was then and 
thereafter put out for 
it by the Veterinary 
Officer.' 

All these cvl- 
tleiices of this simple 
cult ha%'e one com¬ 
mon feature* The 
snake Is regarded as 


a kinsman, a friendly 
spirit bringing luck to 


Fio. na n , d , Sn’akk cou ixg ttovNU Ve&ski in iorm of 
BK crioNHiOF Wild with a ViKVU in m iMoLxii. 

(Ukigiit 9 VM . : Max. Winrii of Vk-ssel io-S c.mu 


the houselioklA Ihe horror associated 
religious .spheres Is entirely abseiii. 


witii 


serpents in the higher 


^ Svebdow. pp. 15 ^ 1 , 157 . 

* 'I'his account w'as Limlly jsuppticd nic 
by Mr, F, J.ForsdykCt thcru staiiontd 

at the l\mt\ The tiarne ot ihti villagi!, Kalinovo, 


suggest* Itulgiifs as tisi origmal occu|Kint3. 

® Slx, loo, on this Lcfi .\llatius (Alai ci)— 
oar earliest source for die (lorutrsiicsriiite cult 
of laler Clrccce, /.V 
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Ritual Vessel in Shape of Honeycomb with Snake feeding on it- Kiiudi 
In contrast to the vessels actvmlly adapted for the feedin|r or accom' 
modation of the reptiles themselves another group was repieseiUed in tlie 
Knossian repository with moulded tigures ot snakes about them (see wiiii 


fjc. nn, n, I'KBFORAtKI) sraUIEU VfJSEL with SN.VKI: el.lMHlNO VP it: a CkVIl, Arl'ARKN’TI.V, IN 
ITS Mouth (Hkight io-S cm ); l>, Analucovs Vesskl avith nikKR hanui.ks (Ukicht to S CM.l. 

Figs. US, IU>), which must be regarded as of a purely ritual character, 

corresponding thus with those of Gournia and Frinia. 

The most interesting of these is that shown in I'ig, 109 , 1, and Fig. 11\ 
in whicli a snake is seen coiling round an object which, Irom its characteristic 
outline, combined with the holes that mark the cells, may be recognizetl as 
three sections of a naturally formed wild honeycotitb. We are curiously 
reminded of the tradition, preservetl by Diodorus, th.at Daedaius wrought 
a gold honeycomb for the Goddess of Hryx.’ 

In connexion with the episode here illustrated, an observation of my 
foreman is worth recording. Some years since, near his native village of 
I lierakari on the heights of Mount Kedros, Soulh-W est ol Ida, he had seen 
a snake that had climbed up to a ledge of rock sheltering a comb of 
a similar kind formed by wild bees ami, as he thought, eating the honey, 
dam (Ct^lo^ne, i^45)' bound iiintiini non ;3,dorfint . 

wilh Ills ik * Diod., iv, rc 

163). Hucli brin^ good luck to the r|} arTi'iii' ^lAuTc^t T/fl-ar. 

tiQUjichuld *r if one is killed ihctkthtjror mothi^r lJii?donis tr;idiiions of Minoans in Sicily huve 
ufibe liaiiiily is likely di*^* Hu adds about found it rcruarkstble Lonlkiuaiion in ihe 
them; * Kdtijione tjuadaui observant ut Teitipk-I'omb qf Knossoa, (Scel^elow, ? i r6.) 
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HONEY IN FOOD-OIM'ERINGS TO SNAKES 
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Whether snakes—like bears and horses and doubtless otlter animals—have 
a ‘ sweet tooth does not seem to be ascertained.' That they are closely 
associaiecl with honeycombs in Motlerii Greek pojmlar belief may be 
g[athtTed from the fact that a Genius in the form of a snake is supposed to 
watch over bee-hives. 

It may well be aske<i, however, whether there was not a more potent 
attraction in the combs than in the honey itself- the grubs, nimely, in the 
cells. It would seem far more probable that if, as my foreman s evidence 
shows, snakes actually attack honeycombs, it Is with this object in view. 

'I’he snake, indeed, shown in Fig. UP appears to hold a grub in its 
mouth. 1 his seems also to be the case with that which appears on the little 
jugi I’ig* IIW. This, like the companion vessel, Fig. 1 m, is of purely 
symlioltc formation, the holes with which tt is perforated having doubtless 
been taken over from the honeycomb tyiie, Fig. IIS, withotii. in this case, 
having any other significance. The jug. Fig. 1 \ i\, S, might perha|>s be used 

as a filter, hut the two spouts of the other, which could hold no liijuul_its 

perforations extending even to its Viase had certainly no utility whatever. 
The squat diminutive vessel. Fig. KMJ, lo. with deep hollows In its sides 
and three handles, seems to belong to the .same, purely votive class. 


Honey in Food-offerings made to Snakes. 

To what extent the popular belief that snakes like honey may be 
due to their taste for bee-grubs it is difficult to judge. The common 
practice ofmixinghoney with the milk ofTered to the household snake* may 
also be explained on the general grotmd that live ancvsiral spirit in re(ttile 
form had human tastes.* In any case it is clear that the idea played an 
important jiart in the ritual of the Ancient Greeks. Those who descended 


im<* the oracular cave of Troplionios were said to appease the two serpents 
that guarded its entrance by throw ing tliem honey cake,s.' Of still greater 
importance is the fact that the sacred snake of Athena, to which the epithet 
oiVot-pJr, or 'guardiait of the house', w-as applied living in the crypt of 

the Ercchtheion, ami the incarnation of its eponymous hero_was fed 

> Inqutrks niEidt by nee in tliifi RepEitc 
J)efx4rEmeTit ol the London Zooloi^ical iltiT- 
dens did npt iilicii any inforninnon ihnt ni ight 
con 11 ms such i\ coii cIuseoi;i eseept^ perbiipsi, 
ihe fact that tnany kinds of snakes sw.ibow 


over-rii>c banana*! wiih avidity. 

® IkHSEances csf this from Mount in 

Kepbaloniat and frum Pnmassos are jjiven by 
Scbinidt, /fV., p, 1^7. 


® rhe custcni of [*oiirit3g n«it honey and 
niilk for the h-nake spirits of the d.ej'ii^ircetl 
retans among the Akikuya of Htkhh Lasi 
Africa. See Fraser, .IJi/ifis, MftX Ouris: 

* rausaniiiii, xvmx. ie, and see I ra/.er, 
Jhustifutiy vd, v, pp, 

70 ^, 204, 


EGYPTIAN ‘SNAKE TABLE' 157 


in the same way b}' lioney cukes' thrown down apparently through a chink 
in the floor.* Tlie sitake itself was not seen. 

The ‘snake table' above described, with its central bowl, is analogous, 
in a more primitive shape, to the black steatite libation table from the 
Diktaean cavc^sanctnary; originally it w’onld appear set above a baetylic Diktatjin 
pillar reprefseniiny: tint Goddess/^ In that I have already ventured 

to hrin^ its triple enps for libations into relation wiil’i the vef}'early offering 
to the Dead before the Falls of Styx, where the first libation consisted of rlJ. ^ 
mingled honey and milk, the /icXncpjjruj^* that had been also the traditional 
food of the Iitlant Zeus. 

Aellan ' tells a story of a large sacred snake {Spd/(m) kept in a tower 
of an Egyptian town;** for which a siiborHinate |irlest regularly set out m E|>pt- 
a bowl on a table coiuaiumg the above sweet drinkd ntixed w'lih barley- 
meal, and straightway departed, leaving the sacred reptile to come out and 
devour it. The underling, however, loo curious, looked in and saw the 
snake cUmb on the table and raise his head to make his incak Hearing 
the intruder, the reptile thereupon angrily retreated, after first striking this 
Egyptian ^ peeping Tom' with madness that ended shortly in death. 

Here again the table and bowl is a regular feature of the cult. 


* Herodotus viEL 41, and cf. R, Macau. 

voL i, pu ii, |i. 4%(i note. For the 
title see Fhotius, v, 

and HesycbiuSj s. v. I'hc nou- 

%isibihty of the snake SIsbell' is alluded to in 
ihu Adsiophanic ^pbe, Lysislr. ;iocf ov top 
iiifiiy Tik- iTfirf. Jor lbe offersiig 

of hone CAke?^ see+ too, Gerhard^ .W- Akad. 
Berlin* 1S47, \h 

* See Prof. M. P- Nilssoi/s retnarkA,/ //. 5.* 
sxi* p. 329 , 

* I}iSt'^ffVfrks if/ Creftifi Sert/f 
{/. //- jcvii), p. j jS. In spite of the fact 
that the i’ahle him a. large round central 
|irotniuence below for (he top of a pillar or 
truncated cone^ and four small projecuons al 
the comers for minor support^, prabalily of 
wood. Monsieur J. Ik^niargsic^ nhn found 
the additional fragment of ibe slab, came to 
the conclusion that it was laid on Uie ground 
{Bii/l df' Ci^rr, Ml, sxvil (1902), p. 5S1). 
'the sole ncasori alleged for ihis,^ bowevetj 
that the slab was left rough below. This view 


wa^ accepted by Dtissaud^ A*£i\ dr fMstoin tkj 
nr/i[i^mfss^ li (1903)* p. 32, rt. l. Nilsson;,..!///^- 
J/vr* A'td(i;iifj^, p. ijj (ch* too, p. 33 j)^ objects 
lo ihe view I hat it is a table-t^lab on the ground 
that * the cutting of the ceniml projection is not 
such rt-S would imply aceiiiol h-uppori beneath 
it'. But there is nothing in the eutiiug 
10 eiiclude a centml support and, indeed, 
the sEendcr cornet prop^^^ though necessary 
to iiteady the slab, would liave tieeii inade¬ 
quate to sustain its weight. The liaetyKc 
element is lo be sought in the pillar or block 
on which the actual recipient of the offerings 
rests. Suggestive comparisons with the ' D\k* 
tacan Table’ tbat still bold are given by me* 
/. //.S, 190 r* p. J7 seqq. 

^ CL OJ. X. 519, 520 : 

n/H^m ^ifAiK^jpJrw Ac i}Si 4 oir-w 

To t/nji' vAamt., 

’ JWjfitra A Niffm/infff, xi, 1 7. 

® iv McnjAci A<yi.^7Tt?v . . * lA' re^Ejj, 

* oiHAo^rui'TCV pcX^ii-fPiiTw. 


ISS -SXAKE ROOM' CONTRASTED WITH RUSTIC SHRINES 


Whatever ive may think of snakes having a taste for honey, it is clear 
iliat in both ancient and modern times primitive cult, In its choice of food- 
offerings, took very little count of reptilian diet or powers of deglutition. 
I loney mixed with milk might pass, and the egg set out by votaries for tite 
serpent of Aesculapius, or by the Roman paterfamllins for the Genius of the 
house. Is natural enough. But what are we to say to the bread and cheese, 
for Instance, set apart for the house snake by I’olish jjeasants, or for the 
barley cakes of the ancient cult, though riavoured with fennel and [loppy- 
seeds as well as honey ? The effect of such on a snakes digestive organs 
would hardly be less fatal than the fat, hair, and pitch that Daniel lumped 
together to thrust into the Dragon's mouth.’ 

In general it may he said that, however much the natural snake diet 
of little Jiving things was neglected by primitive custom, the desired clear¬ 
ance of the board was helped out l»y other ' small deer', 1 hus, according to 
a Lithuanian account, when the feast for the Spirits of the household had 
been laid out by the stove, they were seen to make their appearance in the 
shape of rata and mice, as well as snakes. 
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‘Snake Room* of Knosslan House contrasted with Rustic Shrines of 

Snake Goddess. 


The contents of the repository found in the small private dwelling 
beside the Knossbn Palace suggest some tnteresthig comparisons with 
those of the little sanctuaries of Goiiriiia aitd I’rtnia.* 

In the furniture of this ‘ Snake room ' we sec two distinct classes of 
objects, one of them including mere utensils for the use and convenience 
of the reptiles tlieinselves, the uiher~in which the ves-sels show the snakes 
themselves In plastic form—of a more purely ritual character, but still not 
Iiresenting any distinct symbol of the more developed stage of Minoan 
worship. The symbols of this, such as the Double Axes anti ‘Sacral 
horns*, the doves and solar disks, are wholly wanting, nor tlo we find, as 
amonpl the remains of acitial sanctuaries, the anthropomorphic images of 
the divinity In rustic form. 

At Goiiriila and Prinia, on the contrary, the uteiisils such as the snake 


* /^r/ fittJ Oi 

2 -^. The l>ray.oii here signifies a large 
serpent^ 

* At Kunia&a ihc evidence 144 less eo.ii- 
pleCt.% and ab^tejiec of the ;tiitt‘irt»[icimDr3ihic 
idols can hardJy l>c taken as a [xi^ttive indica^ 


ti^n. The fragment of a sacred clay table 
i fiJif/Ud T**ffth 0/ J/€Stirri, FI. XXX IH^ Xoh 
5QaOj and [k ^0} —coinpmejd |jy Xanihudides 
with that of the llitle shrine of (he I'alace of 
I’haestM {.!*„. ,iv, j,. 

however 10 a somewhat dcvcla|Kid cult. 


‘SNAKE-ROOM" CULT PURELY DOMESTIC 
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Uh\ii ' and the [itain cyUEvdcrs fitted with dnnkingr cups simply designed for 
the needs of the re[iiiles themselves are not fomuK 1 he clay cylinders are 
there, blit tlie snakes In this case are modelled in relief on their walls, and are 
accompanied by the symbols of the developed Minoan cult above enumeratedi 
"I hese objoclSt in short, serve a purely ritual and not a ntilitarlan purpose^ 

Tlie plastic snakes occur, indeed, on certain objects foiiitd in the Snake 
room ^ repository of Kiiossos- Hut while it is quite possible that the 
developmenis of the original * snake tubes \ as seen on ihe other sites, may 
have been used, as has been supposeti, ftir the libations of a chthonic cult, 
the Knossian examples presenting moulded serpents were ot a kind 
certainlv not designed for that purpose. It looks even, if we may judge 
by the imitation honeyeomb, as ii they w'cre simplj' made to give pleasure 
to the snakes themselves, 

So+ too^ in the other cases there were found with them rustic figures 
of the Snake Goddess herself in the traditional shape ihat survived in 
Minoan shrities to the last- At Gokiniia remains ot at least three such 
idols occurred, at Prinia, of two, besides a smaller image (Mg- I H>)- 

The evidence at our disposal lead^ tlierefore to the very interesting 
conclusion, that in the * Snake room' repository we have to do wddi the cult 
in its smiplest doniesiic form, in which the reptiles themselves, who took, purely ^ 

* ■ , _ * 1 ■ M ^ ^ ‘ dofncst^c- 

or were supposed to take^ the food olfered, were the visible impersoiiauon 
of the Spirits of the household. It would follow from this that when we 
fintl the characteristic objects ol this domestic cult taken over in pnrelj 
ritual form by the more universal diviiiitVj've must recognize a distinct 
stage In a more adv^ancecl religious evoluttom 

The great Minoan Goddess, of whom the anthropomorphic in^ages 
now appear in a rustic shapCK is already^ associated with syiitbols, some of ^ 

which, like the dove and the Double Axe, link her worship wulh that of ^ 

a wkh^r area^ East of the Aegean, and even Imply such a formidable function 
as a wielder of the bolts of Heaven- VLit the snakes with w'hich she is ^vaiution^ 
wreathed can no in their origin^ be separated from those of the simpler 
cult, the evidence of which is now before us. In the little shrine of 
Gournia—which must be regarded as of a domestic character^ she Is still 
primarily the * Mcnise-mothcr '- 

Sufficient proof. Indeed* is given heWv that the snakes held by the 

I t j n altnbuics 

Goddess, as seen in her Palace SanctuarVt had assumed a more deadly aspect, of tiod* 
in accordance wuth her more formidable attributes on this earthquake-striken 
site, Btit In vieiv of the more primitive evidence before us as well as of 
World-Wide analogies, it cannot be dotibteJ that the snakes of the old nr^turc. 


i6o CHRONOLOGY OF ‘SNAKE-TUHE* SANCTUARIES 

household cuU were of an innocuous breed, and regarded as beneficent Spirits, 
Material data, indeed, Iiave lieeii giveti in the preceding \'^ol!ime of this 
livork for concluding that the Snake Goddess herself, with all the terrors that 
encompassed her, still retaitietl her original aspect of a Great Mother. 

In the very latest Minoaii stage, as seen within the little model of the 
round hut—found in company with bowls of offering similar to those of 
the Snake room we may still catch a glimpse ot her in her most 
primitive guise as the Motlter of the househoid, in fact as the aiuhropo- 
niorphized version of the snake itself as oiVor^of, and under the homely 
forni of the Serbian domaeinisa^ 
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Chronology of‘Snake-Tube' Sanctuaries. 

Of the domestic Shrines in which the ‘snake-cylinders' occurred, that 
of the small sanctuary found by Dr. Xanthiidides in the Settlement at 
Kiimasa ‘ is clearly the earliest. These objects were in that case associated 
with Middle Minoan potter}', one cup of thin fibric resembling the M. M, 11 a 
egg-shell class.® It is. indeed, reasonable to suppose that some of these 
‘ suafce-tubes * were contemporary with the M. M. I a water-pipe sections 
that served as their models. The upright cy lindrical types, Fig, 11 ti, a, 
probably represent the beginning of the series, and those of the Knossos 
‘Snake Room', which are Incurved, fit on to this primitive type, though 
considerably later in date. Elsewhere, as at Gournfa and Prinia, only 
the taper form occurs which corresponds with that of the best constructed 
drain sections of the Palace.* At Gotirnia the general associations of tlie 
little shrine fxdnt clearly to 1 .. M. I «r, and the objects from Priina are of such 
a closely related character as to exclude any great discre|>ancy' of date.* 


* /ffw/rtfi/ TffmifS if/ Mfsardt Tl. XXX11 
And jL 50- TdgcLhtir with ihc cylindrical 
objects, of which two arc shown in 1 Hi, 
anolher occurred of conical form aii well aw 
part of a clay tabic, conipared with that from 
the Mfddic Minoan shrine al Thaeslijs. No 
ruidc figures of the Goddess ure here re¬ 
corded. 

* .if,, PI. XXX Ht, Nl*, 500 T. cr 

hig lOM, 135 above- 

* In [he AL Mi 1 it 'Ov>i,t Hejusc* at 
ChaniaeKi the lowest |klii uf a day w‘iiier-|iiij>e 
scciHjji was found of the u|>right class, h liad 
four handle^ round its liiwxT uNtrL-niity bn I 
w;is otherwise plain, lo a height of 5S cm., 


iivhere it was broken olT. 

' J'hwiL' piLiiiiscs Ireing granted, it Is didicult 
ttj regard the J'rinii tube, I’ig. lln./, jn spite 
uf its dwijmtively iuranged aptriUTes, os 
being so muth Jaier than the oiher objects 
of the MinMu group found gn the site 
S'! lu warrant its inclusion in the sainu po-si- 
ticotneirkal scries as the lorra-cottruf found 
sc.iUcred abam ihg Prinil acropolis and 
which are a|)|frDJiiTi]ately comtoniporarj’ with 
die tarty {Jruefc ttriiple. |jr. peniier, liowuver, 
ill potting forward ibis lliuory Ji JrfJ, 
li, r9oS, pp. 4^5, 446^ id olfpriTit, pp, 
mentions tluit the additional niatcrials there 
puhlisbcd-the -tube' and the head atul 


RUSTIC CLAY lUOLS OF THE EARLY SANCTUARIES i6i 


The jar that served as a reijositon' of the Knossos relics rested on n 
floor dating from the bei'Inningof the New Era, representing the iriinsltiotial 
M.M. ill Lr phase, and its shafje and 'trickle' decoration answer 

to those of contemjiorary vessels froni Tylissos. its use, however, as we 
have seen, had survived the const ruction of a slightly higher pavement 
probably due to t!ie epoch of partial restoration that set in oit the site 
about the close of L. M. I a —while o(t the other hand the pottery found on 
its surface belonged to L. M. II, pointing to the final destruction of the 
Palace as a Umii/t/fS qitcm. It seems [>robable that the furniture of the 
snake shrine found within it belonged to the last period of its use, in otlier 
words, to the latter lialf of tlie fifteentli century before our era. 


Rustic Clay Idols of the Domestic Sanctuaries. 

It was natural, in view* of the rustic clay images associated with the 
other relics at Gournia and IVinla, to look on the ritual furniture as a whole 
as belonging to the advanced L, M. 111 Period, and as contemporary' with 
the contents of the Reoccupatioii ‘ Shrine ot the Double Axes ' where clay 
images of much the same character were brought to light. According to 
this vietv—at first, erroneously, shared by myself—the upper part of the 
figures was set on a rougltly cyiii’itirical base that represented a ' baeiylk' 
or aniconic object of worship. So, too. Wide would recognize a relationship 
with the ' snake cyliniler.s ’ above described. 

Hut, in the face of the Illustrative evidence that has conte to light in 
recent years, there can be no real doubt that, as already suggested by me 
in the Second Volume of this work,' the cylindrical bases of the.se images— 
w'hich exchisivelj’ characterize those of the female sex—must be regarded 


pan of ihe cylindrical a rude fcTiialt; 

figure—were tine In stippkmtntary' excava- 
lions carried out by him ai the spot where 
I be others w'cre discov'ered (nel punio di loro 
irovanicmo). He regards them as part and 
park'd of the same find and as altogether of 
the same late daie+ ’ITiai they were fornitMi 
of tkie same reddish local clay as the osher 
bter term-cottas from I'rmii proves nothing. 
'I’hat they belong to the same connesion 
as the other rernams of clay tubes and idols 
from the s|k>i where they were hrouglit to 
light and are approMnialely of the same date 
may be regarded as certain;* That objects of 
such siiuikr iy|>cs and stHe should have 
IV, 


been made again on preci.'M.dy the same s|.k>i 
after an inten^d of at k;t&t seven centuries is 
Itself an incredible condusion. It is to 
be regretted that Ur. Zahn p, 33) 

and Professor Xiisson ( Tks 

p* 3S6X following in this Mibui 
{Studi c Hij jpp, 119)1 have 

accepied the above view ih.iE the find testiTies 
to 'the survival of a *M]noan cuk and cult 
objects in the .Archaic Age ^ This does not a- 
self exclude the possibility that the remarkable 
ArtliLLLC Greek shrine anti sculptuies found 
on the site of Pritiii may hi a general way 
represent an indigenous religious survival, 

« PL 1. p. 
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162 CYLINDRICAL BASE 01- IDOLS EVOLVED FROM SKIRT 


as a survival of the bell-shaped skirts that had become fasliionabie at the 
very hegiruling' of the Middle Mmoan Age. Such bulging skirLs—that 
might well have been supported by hoops—constantly recur among the 



I ! J 4-5 6 


J’lC, I'iO, riJlV ItH>r-S SHOtt'IXC IlFKlVATlOS OF Cvi.lMiHICAt, BaSR FROM IJl’l.CIJili 

M, M. I Skikts, t liPANo Zakro (A.E,); i, 4 I’tiwofA; j H.Triao.v; 5 MvcsjiAi-; Kim; 
6 Gol hmA ; 7 Ksossos (Kk-occvrATiysr I'kriou : op Douiii.k Axts). 

votive female figurines of M. M. 1 a date from Petsofa and other contem¬ 
porary sanctuaries, such as is shown in the restored specinicns given in 
Fig. Their tradition indeed is still strong in the robes of the two small 

handmaidens on the gold signet*riiig Ironi Mycenae, with the Goddess 
beneath the tree, whose dress stands out almost as stiffly as that of 
a little Infajita by Velastpies!. In the gradual slope that connects the 
lower part of the body with the pureU' cylindrical foriiiatton l>eIow. as seen 
on the images of iVinik and Gournia. we may note an element of transition 
still preserved on the figurines from a house at llagia Triada (Fig. 1*>0, 
and that from the later ' Shrine of the Double Axes ' (Fig. I'in, y), 

I n tJiese images, then, with their cylindrical bases, we may see a rustic 
survival in a conventionalized form of old-ilme attire, in days when In more 
^>alatial circles-—as can be seen from the fatence images of the Gotldess- 
netv and more elaborate fashions were in vogue. The survival itself attests 
the persistence of the old cult among the luimbler classes of the population 
to the very last days of the distinctively Mlnoan phase of Cretan culture. 
But this evidence does not stand alone. Attention lias already been calleri to 
the remarkable correspondence of the bowls of offering found in the Kiiossian 
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stiake'shrine with those of the later shniie in the well-chamber belonging to 

the proto-Geometrical stage of the 
insular civtUzation, The nitle figure 
of the Goddess, moreover, found with 
them, with its more or less conical 
both', has the same raised fore-arms. 

Early Appearance and Late 
Survival of Snake Vases. 

A remarkable vessel, belonging 
to (he Second Early Minoan Period, 
found ill a tomb at Kumasii,' gives us 
the first glimpse of the domestic snake 
cult of Crete. As iiulicatcd by the 
two small breasts it is intended to 
imitate a female form, cibout the neck 
of which coil two banded snakes with 
their heads down (the eyes being 
pricked out) on either side fE’ig. 1*21). 
By the finder, Dr. Xanthudides, 
they were taken for * rope-like * arms.* 
'riiis vessel may stand in relation to a purely domestic worship, \Vc 
have here, Indeed, the first aiuici{)ation of snake vases such as those of the 
repository above described and of which a long later tradition can be traced. 

In a very late Mjcenaeaii or sub-Mino«in tomb (No. XX) at lalysos, 
Professor Maiuri found the handled vase, Fig. I’i'i, on the upper surface 
f>f which two dark coloured snakes are modelled, drinking at a cup, the 
bottom of which shows an orifice communicating u’ith the interior ot the 
vessel.* In Tomb XVI1 there occurred a parallel type in which two ser¬ 
pents are painted in the fiat on each side of a similar cup.* These arc votive 
objects, based on actual utensils made for the use of the reptiles themselves, 
such as the cupped cylinder and table of the domestic 'Snake Room * at 
Knossos, and clearly |ioint to the survival of this primitive Cretan cult 
throiighoni the wide area dominated by Minoan and Mycenaean civilization. 

* Nniuhuindcsi, / ipw//ri/ 7 hm/fs i /and Figs. 58, 59, dj^/Za r. 

( Ibd. I irwp), V]rl I and XIX, Xo. 4 i ,iT : =snd cf. di vi^ vit.J 

NOr 4933. 'I htrt was an u[}rE^bE handle: lM?liini]. * p. 12^^ and t'ig. 44 (left). 'I’he access; 

* 0/f. p - 9 . to ibe cu\y from iho interior of ihe vtssed was 

A. MaiiiriT ; stari J/issidnt in X\n^ ciise by means of smaU perforations so 

/ftt/inmi a PP* 135- as to (liter llio liquid in its passage lo the cup. 
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i 64 snakes modelled ON GEOMETRICAL VASES 


1 >ipy]£hin 



There is further evldencep moreover^ of the persistence of this inflaence 
Ju Crete to an advanced Geometrical Greek date. In a tomb at MiJatos was 
found the prelty litile flask. Fig. with a 
serpent coiled round its neck^ on which is 
painted a human-faced crab. Its lower surface 
shows a rosette. 

Snakes m rehefl or at times painted on 


Fir* J 23 . Lat^; Cii-:o>iKTBic.^L 
VasK mUM MiLAtPS. 


Ftc, 122. Vase trom Ialysos with Snakrs drinhisc 
FROM mCvi'-t-IRtS MpVTiU 


tic- 12-1. Vase krum I.vlysos 

WITH PaIXTRPSsaKKS. 


the llatp occur on a series of vessels belonginj^ to the developed Dip} Ion 
style of the eighth centurv ft. cA One of the finest of these, in the Ashmolcan 


Museum^ is reproduced in Fig. 

' Acquired by me at MiLatos in TS96. 
Oll^tr vessels of a late Creladi tltuinelrical 
class were found in tlie ininb^ Now in ihe 
.Ashmftl ean M use u m. 

* Several are llla^tratud by S. Wide, 


.* Snakes are here mod died—four 

(jrn/frt/>eniff H»it TofcnKh!«»$e {^IriAiv JUr 
RtJi^ons7i'hstHschiiJi, jiii, igw.,, p, iso sefiii., 
PiirJ t‘i. VX 

® I hi.^ Tnnjininccn! vase was prcscnit'd to 
tlic Museum by Mr. !■:. I'. Uarttn 1(906, 
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in opposed pairs—on lUe upper part of the bodv. on eitlier side, and on the 
two handles, the heads upwards, while another is colled inside the rim. In 

these cases the associations were 
all funereal and the snakes, as in 
the primitive folklore, may be re- 
gariled as representing departed 
members of the family. In the 
frieze round the body of Fig. I-fj 
are depicted funeral scenes. 

But of all examples of Gco- 
ntetrical Greek fabric the most 
interesting U 
supplied b\‘ 
the tubular 
utensil from 
Rhodes, Fig. 

12<k* rightly 
comparcil by 
Dr. Zah nwiih 
the " snake 
tubes ' from 

Fiu, IS'j. iHm.os J,ik WITH SsA(trji IS’ Gournia and 
Kkukt: Asijmqi.Ilas MuriiiUM, . . „ 

Frinia. We 

see here, Indeed, similar loop handles, in this case 
associated with a pair of snakes, and are confronted 
not only with a cylindrical shajie but with the same 
to n de ncV towards su rrou n d i n g ridges. This vessel f 10. 1 Jtl. • S ka t k 1 ir bk 

has the peculiarity oi being divided by its ridged c\i. Stvi-k. 

])rotile into three sections, perhaji-s reminiscent of 

the water-pipes to which we have traced the origin of this class of object. 


Rhodian 

mbc ^ 
of Gcici^ 
mctTiciil 
^intCn 


Adaptation of ^ Snake Tubea^ to Cult of Cyprian Dove Goddess. 
Under another aspect these Minoan ' ?>nake lubes" were taken over by 


the Aphrodite cult of Cyprus. "Lhe 

No, 55)^ U been and bl^cllcd by 

Mr. Humfry Tayne, bwt is oUienvi^kj unpuh- 
hslicd. 

* ^^ahn^ Ku/fgfnifh tms R/unhs (in 
Kinclij Vrmfha^ pp, 26-3 4 ^ ancl l ig. 13 ). 


clay object/ reproduced 111 Fig. 127 

The object is prokibly from Katiiiros : il ts 
now hi the Ikrlin Jdiiscuriu 

‘ Reproduced with Fi^. IL^O huw Qhiie- 
fiil 5ch - R ic h I er, J/V /h'M w/w/ //t/fiirroSf 

.\tliiSj Ph XVIb 4 (;ind cf. vol. i, 
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“ Hnake 
mlw' 

to cult of 

Cyprian 

Dove 


Ikcoisiti 
n dove- 
■cat. 


from the Temenos of that Goddess at Greek-speaking' Idalion, is siil! 
closely related to the early class and is of a purely cylindrical form. It 
diflers, however, in the door-like opening below and the roinul hole above 





seen on two of its sides, which seem to have a special refer¬ 
ence to the Cyprian religion. This maybe still more clearly 
gathered from tlie other variety, of a taper siiape, derived 
from the sanctuary at 
Kition* {Vig. 

In this case the God¬ 
dess aciually appears 
standing in u large 
dooruayp while tlic 
upper contour of the 
tube ss perforated by 
numerous hok-s^ beside 
which small figures of 
doves are moulded^ as 
if flying out of the in¬ 
terior* We have here* 
in fact, the Dove God¬ 
dess at the eaitrance of 
her sacred dove-cot 
This transforma- 
lion — In accordance 
with the then prevail- 
ing Cyprian cult^—of an object orlginahy designed for the actual use 
of household snakes was fadiitated by the fact that already in the litde 
Cretan sanctuaries referred to, as at Goxirnia, we find the domestic ' snake 


Fit;. 127 . Cl'lt 
O njKCT 

11(^31 IriAhtoN* 


Fig. 3 ' Ssakk Tuukkhos 

^ A KCl l ^A RY OK A l■M H p DJ TK-ASI A k Tf; 
KITION, TRAMSIOItMKn JNTO DoVK<-OT. 


¥'\gs. 15 ^- 9 ). It is dfeictihcil In vvL b p. 
169 ns ii * Raiic'htirbeckL'n \ 1'll€ 

affiniiy of these objects with the Cietnn 
cylinders Wiis Ttcognirctl by Zahn, <>/. fiV* 
PP' 31- i’be object is ipi the Berlin 
AntiquartuiM : Us beiyliL is 32 cm. 

' (ihiiefalsdi Htrhler, tyi. TL XVEl, 3, 
3, and vol, p, 2^9, and p 3 ^^ 7 - Its heig:hl 
is only rm. 

" rnmitEvu snnke cult wus also deeply 
rooted in Cyprus, witness i-jirly <!o[^t>ur-Ajie 
:ind cylinder seals, Mr. P. 1 dkiiios hna 


now broyghioutat \ OLinous n rernatkable cLty 
object represemitig a boLtsehold yard, whh 
fin^^^dniKC, cattle feeding;, and oihur doitieslic 
sreriL-i* Against tbe vvalE ojjjjosiTe tiie arched 
cnlniTicc, 1)1 hind what seetits to lie a semi¬ 
circular hearth, ts a kirn] of double table 
wiih two aiiCtndhj; snakes (sec l-'ig. 1 it\ p, 
1^7). In ihr inner sfMCe o[i[Kihiie apjjtam a 
standing figure. (///. A^fJKr, 5, 

19^1 - but the details were wrongly intcr[ireted, 
as ^ho m hiji article lei CuZ/^n 

r//r CM f fr, Si riti, 19J2, p, 34^ seqq,) 
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tube ' of ancestral cult taken over mto the service of the Mmoan Gotldess in 
her more universal aspect, together with her Double-AJte emblem anti 
Celestial Orb. 

Strange, intleed, is this process of evolution by which a mere section 
of a Minoan w;iter-pipe—haunt of the common snake 
—-was eventually metamorphosed tit to the semblance 
of a dove-cot sacreil to a heavenly Goddess ! 

Philistine 'Snake Tube’ in ‘House of Ashtoreth 
Beth-Shan. 

But tlic diffusion of the primitive ' Snake tube' 
by Cretan agencies on the East Mediterranean shor^ts 
goes still fiircher afield. In the recently explored 
Temple of Ashtoreth at Beth-Shan in Talestine ' 
there came to light remains of a scries of clay tubes of 
the same class—open below and above—allied to the 
Cypriote derivatives in the openings that they show 
in their circumference, Ihese themselves run parallel 
with those of the little'house’shrines—-also tenanted 
by snakes—of Ikih-Shaii itself' and of Ashur. 

In some ways they ap|troach even nearer die 
original Minoan type, since snakes take the prin¬ 
cipal place. The most Itistructive sjiecimen is that shown in Fig. 
where, while degenerate models of small doves are perched on the shoulders, 
spotted snakes are seen crawling lit at two of the four windows and looking 
out of the two others, 

' 1 ‘his ‘ Snake tube' seems to date front about the time of Ramescs 111 
who died r. 1167 n.c * Utter cylinders of the same series show typical 



Flo. ‘SvAKE Tuhe’ 

■ HotlSK or vl^KTQ- 
RKIII \ BLIII-SHAN. 


^ Al.in Kowc, 7 Vie qf ttnj 

tjf Musofm 

/oiirna/^ Kvit \h ^95 s^qq*)- I ani 

indebted to the kindntiss tif Mr, Bowe's feilow 
explorcjTp MrAi. ^[. Fit^gemSd^ for much irifor- 
nuaion. See, loo, Hr. TL ConteniiUp A/rWid 
Or/fN/if/i'/il, loqy, (Oa&,flnd Fig. 
729 (ihis copy Im reproduced in 1%. 

^ Rowe, p. 11 ) 4 . 

' O/^. |j. It is lliert: calkd a 

* Stand \ I'cre Vincent M/ffywf- 1926. 

|3. U5) Imd sugi;esit:d that tlicsc ' cyiindres 


^va-HcH p^ir ie has' nn^hi have lieen Miriile' 
parfums ^ or supports of liliirgic objects. 
Coiiienau.ff/. aV., p. 1050, had als^j regarded 
til cm as ^ suppcsris'. !lut few, in ^iew of the 
chain of crpniievtun above SLipplied^ will now 
ctinust their Cretan origin. 

* Mr. tp. M. FiE^i^emld infoniis me that 
the stratum in which this spe^^imen Wim fuiinth 
wlncli l^ad first hecn assi|^ned lo RameseLs 11 
lime, wjis now s]u>wrt to belong to that of 
Ramuses III, 
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Plilltstine Geonictrical tlecoration with rows of birds, also of Miooaii deri¬ 
vation. It is interesting to recall that Saul's armour, taken from the field of 
GUVioa, was hung tJ[j in this same ' House of Ashtaroth'd King David, who 
seems to have driven the Fhlllsthies out of lieth-Shan about tooo before 
onr era and to have been responsible for the ;>artial demolition of the 
'1 emple, maj' well have looked on these lasting records of the old domestic 
religion of Crete. The Cherethites of David's Guard migltt still 

have explained to him their significance. 


Rkuat 
nbjects 
cm seal 
lypwj 
* Sn^kt: 
fnitnci \ 


with 

betweeii 

guardian 

OnIfiTis. 


Slj-plemws'T to ^ 94: ‘Snake Fuamk-s' anu ‘Sn.ake Knots*. 


Seal Types with * Snake Frames *, 

In the course of an early visit to the Diktacan Cave at Psychro I 
obiainetl from a villager—among other objects from the black, votive striitum 
— an exceptionally large lentoid bead-seal, mlllinretres in diameter, and 
of Late Minoan fabric-on which, though it was fractured, throiig^h the 
agency of fire, the essential parts of tite intaglio had been pre.servcd, 
showing the Goddess between two Grifi'ms (see big. 1;)()). Above hei- 
head, whicli. according to a contemporary convention, is reduced to a mere 
knob, she supports with both hands a triple framework formed of three 
sinuous members, suggestive of serpents, and with their upciirved ends 
terminating in excrescences that might stand for snakes' heads. Each of 
these objects Is traversed hy rings at the two points ivhere tliey turn 
upwards, and could well, therefore, represent three snakes with their bodies 
bound tog^ctl^er. 

This curious object,* in its sluape suggestive of the ‘ Horns of Conse¬ 
cration' of Minoan cult, gave me the impression of forming some kind of 
'snake frame’ of a similar religious import. As the skins of snakes in 
IModern Greece and in Crete itself arc still preserved as possessing certain 
curative or apotropaic virtues, and are also hung up in sprino' as charms 
on trees by young men of courting age.’ it seemed c|niic possible that some 
ritual arrangement of this kind had been devised in honour of the Goddess 
herself so intimately connected with the early snake cult. 

On another lentoid bead-seal, from the Rhodian cemeterv of laivsos* 
where the Goddess again appears lietween two GriAins. Fig. i;i]. the iiascs 
on which the)' stand are in the sante way raisfrd to a level well above the 
feel of the central figure, Iti this case the Goddess holds up two of these 


‘ r Chron. s, fo; 1 .^ini. xsxi. :o. = Stt titiit; j. p. tSj. 

* Xoiv in I he Ashniolean Museum, ' p. 5^. i;2 j lV>nib X 
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objects u ith snake-] Ike heads, above the upper of which is seen a 
scjimred version of the Double Axe- 



FlC, IM. CllALCEDOX^' Hhat>-i=eai. 
l’KCl^E Bektahan CaV£:. 



Fia 1131 . Lf-Xtoih ISkalh-seal, 
Iai.ysos, 


I'his tlififercnce in level betweei^ the cult image, as we may rci^ard it, 
and the guardian monsters, thus re|x^atet:h is of 
special inierest as illnsirating the ceremonially re- 
ligtEWis character of ihcse intaglio designs and their 
possible connexions willi some actual sanctuary. 

Tile base-lines on which the Griffins are here set 
tSoubtless represent raised cornices. They supply, 
ill fact, a striking parallel to llie painted stucco 
bases on which the same sacred monsters were 
aiuiihetkally grouped iu the great East Hall of the 
PalacCpOulv that there, between tliem^ the bactylic I'lo 

, / , t r r' s I I fil-l:\n SfWt,,^[CSELrM,CASSKI*. 

column takes the place ot tite Uoduess.^ 

Oil a banded agate lentoid in the Museum of Cassek in which the 
Goddess with the ' snake frame^ is atieiided by lions, the animals are again 
placed on a level abene that of tlie divinity (big- In examples from 

Mycenae referred to below, though both the Goddess and lier lion sup¬ 
porters are on the same lev'ek they are all set on the ‘triple gradation/ 
below ihat marks the architectonic character of the group. 



B.imhicd Agate 


* /\ ttf iiip p. 51T, Fig. 

* FurUvUnglcn I'J. VI, 5. 

The iip[K:r part of thti dcsij^n is Indi^ccmihk* 
ill Flirtw:iTi^lt:Fs plate, bin a line flrawiEi |5 is 
inibfisht^d bv Nik^ifUit 77ff 

p. jTi, Fi'f'x 92. Mg. 1-12 above Is 


Tmni cast kindly supplied me by Dr, 

M! il 1 >i rce t i>r of t be Cei ssel ^ I ij.^itni. 'I’he 

seniiuircukr tine in front of the u|]]ier part of 
iKve CjOfldcsiii mast, a stvingcir skippin^- 

ro|iC 4 
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with iion 

gimr- 


Laii-r on, tliere came into my possession from the neighbourhood of 
Knossos itself^ a lenioid bead-seal of brown steatite (bjgp 13 presentingi 
hi an inferior stj le, a similar subject but in winch the Goddess^ supporimg 



i- 

!'in, ]:#3. LfcSTom Beah-shals showing Gohdess with ‘Snakk Frame' uetwekn Lion' 
SlM'POKTKRS. KN'O^SO-S j A, r, Mvcexak. 



the same triple frame on her head, stands between two lion gnardSaiiB. 
A Iresh light was throw'ii on llte 
subject by the brliish Hxcavatioris 
initiated at ^lyccnae hi jgzod 
through the discovery in a tomb 
of the Kaikaiii Cemetery of two 
cornelian Icntoids bearing a practb 
calh' itientical versian, of this sub¬ 
ject (I' lgs. where again 

ihe Goddess 3p|>cars between two 
lions, erect on their iiinddct^s and 
W'lih their fore-paws held down^as 
in i-iB. llc.^asain.onI„..l. 

intaglios, a double axe rises from 

the centre of the * snake frame' held up by the Goddess above her head. 


* /* //. K, sli, p 262 seqt^. 

* I'he casts from wliich Fig. ] 33 ii^and t arti 

laken were made by ihe kind [»crini^^k>n ti-f M r. 
Wacc, I hen I li rector uf the School at Athens, 
(See now lits C^am^r p. 200 

Lintl P]. XX Vn 1). He observ fS on the designs 

a/,, |i, 204) ^ ■ Above the liMd (of the 
Goddess) is [I rtlLial object^ forciicd apparentSv 


of ^nake,S4 from the centre u{ which uses the 
sacred symbolic Houlile A%l\" Mr. Wace re- 
call^i Me-sychills* eritialbjitioii of WA«Ait and 
from which he draws the furl tier 
n.tuiral equation of the Miniian Goddess as 
here -seen wi(h Kybele nr Khi-Ai, For the 
cymbal and reed aitribotes of ihe Minoan 
Rhea cF. ,V,j p. 4^ i s4"^jq, 
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lt\ these cases the frame itself coi^sfsts of only two members. Below the 
j[iToups we here see, as already noted, the 'triple gradation\ with clear 
indteations of masonry^ 

Finally^ til the liee-hive tomb at l-len^tlra, near Mkleiap Professor 
Persson discovered a gold signet-ring depkttng on its np|>er zone two 
‘frames' of the triple class provided with what look like small central 
shinds, wliile above these ob|ecls are seen the fore-parts of two rams 
with their bodies facing the spectator and their heads turned towarcLs each 
other {Fig. In the exergual space below are two couchant long- 

horned animals. The snake-like object here is plaited togeiher along its 
middle sectiuiip a feature which, noted below, may not l>e without hs 
sigiilficance. 

I lore we may recognize the fore-parts of sacred rams,- with the ritual 
* frames' placed in front of theni as a sign of consecration, like the sacral 
horns in analogous cases. A functional analogy is thus presented to the 
noublc Axes rising from the middle of both these cult objects. 


Comparison with Cretan Bow Types. Nilotic Connexion of Earlier 

Class. 

In the careful review of the evidence concerning this ‘frame* type; 
contained in his work on the Minoan-Mycenaean Rcligioii, Professor Martin 
Nilsson has appositely brought these objects into relation with those that 
appear above a horned head on certain seal types from Zakro^ (see I’lg. Bhl), 
He further compared the shape of these—as Dr. Hogarth had tione before 
him —watli the outline of a well-known class of ancient bows. Of this 
equation there can be no reasonable doubt* 


^ keiiToducetl fnjni A. W. Person, 

iJti/J/ywi /ruft 

{.^/grdtruifigiirfmf 1^26 |i. 93, l-'ig. 9J : 

see, 100, p 9;. A*. a/ /Jmfrii, TL XVH, 
p. 53. Lt vi'as firat puhliiht':^ by T'ruf. M. Xiliison, 
in his i^'orkon tile AV/i^'A'W^ 

p, I , Pig, 91. referred to 

^ I can see msf ren.^fiti fur emailing ihciu 
* re ousters ’ Hhd invoking the fhiiEasEie fur ms 
of /.Likro SL-afings, aji Nilsson* tff, p. jtt. 
'I'hcif faring posiEion hiis Ixvii inadequatety 
gmjjplcd with by die ^cm-engraver. and iheir 


forefeel arc inelegamly lurned in, but other¬ 
wise^ s-urclyt diey are ordinary ranis. Por 
bomeil slitNjp seen in seal types as sacred 
animals ixaiind to baetytic mlunins, see 
/^- qf J/.T iiiT P' j I 7 p Pig*- 2 (\iK 
■ Martin P, Nilsson. 

ifs stfrrfVtjJ in (Jrc^k 
(IhUIuI, 19^7). p. ^1* 3 seqq,, and ef. 
Kig. 9^, se.Ll impression frotn 

* Tdr Ztikrf) St'ti/wgs (y,//. A'., igoi^ 
p. ^3 I Ic speaks of them (under No. as 
* iwit l;ioii-sha|)et] lines \ 
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TUE BOW OE MEITM 

In its gcjuTnl ntitline^ imfeett, thir object niijjbt l>e t:iken to correspond 
with either c}f two Minoan bow* types that were sticcessivelv prevalent. 
The earlier of these has been already referred to iit this work ' as having 
not only had a long history in Crete htit a still more remote pre-history on 
the Kibyan side. This tj-pe, indeed, occurs in the* hands of a Minoan 
archer on a M, M, 1 a hall-cyline!er of ivory from the neigh bon Hi ootl of 
Knossos,* as well as on a cotuemporary three-sided seal-stone from Mallia * 
associated in each case with an arrow of the chisel-edged typo that w'as 
generally in use among the pre-dynastic popnlaiion of the Nile Valley, aiul 
had a very wide Nortli-Africajt difinsiott. This, as has been |ioiiUed out 
by Mr. Henry Halftmr, Curator of Bitt Rivers Museum at Oxford, the 
greatest living authority on the evokition of the Ixtw. should be identified 
mther with a tyjie that still survives in Somaliland than with the composite 
horn bow so widely diliused on the Asiatic side, and the use of which 
extends East of Rtfltring Strait to the Eskimos and North American Indians.* 


The Bow of Neith, 

I*or more than one reason iny comiiarative sketch showing the inter¬ 
relation of tliese Cretan anti Nilotic types of bows and arrows is rejiro- 
duced here in Fig. biG.* feature of .sjjeclal interest in its liearlng on 
the present subject is that a pair of these crook-ended hows in a kind of 
straptied holder was the emblem of the I.ibyan Gtxldess Neiili, whose 
arrows were of the same chisel-edged kind and whose ‘eight-shaped shield ‘ 
with which they were accompanied is fundamentally of the same tyjie as 
the Minoati. Neith, as already recalled in tins work, who also took the 
form of a cow, was In some as|>ects of her divine being assimilated lo 
U'azet, the Snake Goddess of the i:>elta, whose sacred emblem the // rf- 
or pap\TU-S sceptre, pl.iyed such a continuous |iart in the evolution of sacral 
tlecoration i n Minonri Creic, 

When we recall the extraordinary impress of the I-iarly Nilotic culture 
on that of Crete and the coiUimioiis interconneslons with Egypt from the 
days of the first dynasties, the high prob.ibility that these relations may have 
innuencctl not only the exterior forms but the inner spirit f>f Minoan cult 


* Pu &/ ii^ Pl 1 + 48 5 cqq. 

* S. IK iqx, Kij;, U 5 . 

* Ifp Pi. Ip |». 50 , iiiiiJ 

F. ("hajwulhitr^ A/a/fia^ 

p. IK, IF 

* See FT. Ratruur^ Ott Mr and 

fSf Cim/} 4 tstf/Piftf {/irnrfK 


/flj/., six', iSiio, p. ;2i? seqq. Fdis van 
1 , 1154 'bnn ^hiiwn thal this cniiqucisili* 

1 ft ,of I'tfry rjftr <M:cum ncc" in r’yy|f[ 

. fft/t'ktfi p. TMjip 

' SCL‘ ,i. i-t. r, p. 4Jt senn. .ind 

Figv 2:1, -IL 
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can hardly be gainsaid,^ This iafliience C 5 ctends to the form of primitive 
idols—one from the site of Knossos itself—and a stone libation table ofty|nciil 
pre dynastic shape has now been brought to light in its ‘ Temple-Tomb 



I'lt;. 13 fi, i'HKTAS, Photo-Nii.otic, vsn LiitvAx Hywjv A^TJ Arro^vs. Pitt- 

nvNASTsr: Kilvi has; CmsKL^KiK^Kii Kovitiax x\MkOwvHHAn, nv Bitu^iknj 

if, Kijnt Arkow-hkaia Sajiaha ; Chktav ARCiifck (M.M, 1 «r) pN>aTn SvMnnLt liows 

(N ShkA'I II I "PHE SvWFtOL A^ LoiVAX J'An OO-VARK. 


Later Composite Form of Cretan Bow. 


It is clear, hoirever, that the immetltate source of the special kind Lai^r 
* ol bow that concerns onr present subject is the composite variety. 

U[ 1 hat this form oi bow had itself come into general use in Crete by the 
ftj Late Minoan Age is evident from the sinicture of bows seen in ceriain 
^ scenes on signets^ as well as from the tablets relating to the horns used 
in its compositLon iouml in die ' Magasiine of the ArsenaC at Knossosd 
'riie hosTied boWp indeed^ appears as a pictograpliic sign on the I^hacstos 
l>isk dnset)/ showing that it was in vogue in a region at least intimately 
related with Crete by the dose of M. 11 L Although in general oudine 
it is often imixsssible to distinguish representations of this from the more 


' See especially my rcnatkSr /t 3 /., k 
ppr 51 Op and Jip T. p. ^o sei|({. .Aninruj 
IMtinls ol" CQinpariK^m I haee ralEcd altcntion 
tfi the small.igy by tht! hc^d 

alRive I be liira of the fjicn<e fiHUtt 
ihc MiiUKiii Guddess wUh the in 

similar on tise head of llalhnrp 

emphasizing die faet that AVazel the lKU:i 
(loddtrss was iti Atj-int: feiijieLT her double. 

front any tndebtA^dnafSp the 

Teaetinn ol surh a fitlmal detail is iialural 
enptigh. Fhrifessor Xilssoti at.y p, 179, 
rifHe 1), thougli adniitting the j^Ofisiliilisy of 
fontiid tiifluencts (which indeed in ihc case tri 
I he are proven to the 3 ^ih>» is sceptical 


□s to any inner indebtedncAA on the iwn of 
ibe Minocitl C^odtie-s^. Hut there was a real 
ethnic inlru^irnt ffoni the Libyan side. 

* Sef? lielow, J I rb. 

^ .As Tor exain|>le on lieaE.hticals dejsicting 
the CiSjdcIess hunting a stag (AYw^ ^ AVjr.^/i'r, 
p. Mg. 24, and <iL Fig. 15: Cor¬ 
nelian Icntoidfrfjtii OeEf), 't'he warrior, tr»\ 
on the seal (<?/. Mg. 3-^) draws a liow' 
of the same composiic constmetion. 

* See f 114, and 1904 

{/I. S, , J,, jf), \h 5H, Fig. -1, r, 

' keproducod frfmi /I .l/.p ip p. ^57, 
Xop I I. 
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174 BOW-LllCE MOTIVES ON 2AMRO SEALINGS 

priniltive Lih}'an type, the composite construction of the sign on the Disk 
is marked by the central protuberances, and in other representations the 
cross-lines of the sinews woiiihI round the bow are distinctly shown,' 

Bowdike Objects on Zakro Sealings, 

The objects seen on tlie Zakro sealings which show cross-lines, some¬ 
times bordering their middle sections, sometimes nearer their points, 



Fic.. lan. Z.SKRO SfiAi.iNc.s WITH tiow.Liiii: Muhvjls, 

must answ'er to bows of this composite form. It should be borne in 
mind, liowever, that like otiier elements in the fantastic series of seal t)’pes 
here seen, these are simiilj' absorbed as decorative elements in their 
kaleidoscopic variations. They are grouped with lions* masks and the 
heads of bulls or horned stieep, above the head or below it, sometimes 
as a transformation of the horns, sometimes held in the mouth, occtirrinfr 
either singly or in pairs, and at times taking the fiill curve of a struiio- 
bow. Some specimens of the twofold representations above the heads are 
given in Fig. i:hi,'r, r- 

* Snake Frames’ influenced by Holy Bow. 

The ‘frames’ seen in. the series of signet-types given above, though 
their outlines conform to those of these bow-types, arc themselves certainly 
not bows. The knobbed termination as well as the absence of any sign of 
the string debar such a conclusion. But the possibility remains that this 

' 'iTie best cKdmptcs of ihisare to be seer and of the hjtuing Goiktess (o/i, c//,, p, ,j 
in the case of the liows of ihe yoiiiig warrior Fig, 34), though ihc outline of the buffH, wtiich 
and ihe charioteer on the gold bead-sea! fronii in ihcr:c cases,ire strung, is [ess wdj charac- 
Thisbe 0/ .Wj/urr, cr'f,, p. jr. Fig. 3j), teriised. 



'SNAKE FRAMES' INELUENCEO ]i\ JIOLY liOVV 
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pre-emlnenily Ktiiii) object was intliienced in form by actual bows of a sacral 
nature cledkated to the Mtnoan Goddess,^ the existence of which we may. 
indeed, infer from the bone arrow-plumes fotnul in the Repository of her 
Central Shrine at Knossos- carved and painted, as we shall sec, to represent 
her sacred 'adder markHere a^ain the bow and snake elements arc 
combined. 

Not the least prominent im|>ersonation of the Mlnoan Ginldess w'as 
as the huntress armed with bow and arrow, and it was in this guise, indeed, 
tliat she survived, as Diklyinia or Hritomartis, amongst the later Eteocretans. 

It has been already pointed out above that the Double Axe rising in the 
middle of these objects, as seen in Figs. 131, lyjt, r, itself represents an 
assimilation of these ritual ‘ frames' to the ‘ Horns of Consecration 

That these, in fact, are ‘snake frames’, influenced in form by both die ^tn:ike 
holy bow ol tlic Goddess and the ' Morns of Consecration may be thought 
the most ijrobable conclusion. Their siiake-Uke aspect, indeed, must strike 
all observers, and il, as seems probable, we have here a ritual object formed 
ol the stntled skins of two or, in some cases, of three sacred reptiles, we 
should not, es|>ecially when the stumped head of the Gotldcss herself is 
taken into consideration, exiiect much detail in the heads. I n the case, how¬ 
ever, of both versions of the Mycenae intaglio. Fig. i;W, 6 and r. one of the 
eyes seems to be actually rendered in relief. The binding together of the 
prepared skins or bodies of the reptiles wonltl liavc been a natural process 
in the construction ol the framework.' In the case, however, of the signet- 


* Xiision rtrmflrlis irii,, [i 315) tliai 
'it mtiy Im; that ilif holy how of the CiotliJess 
was used iis a ritual object, and also iraDs- 
formed '* 

= /\ i, p, 54Sp Fig. 

^ See below, p. 179, 1 %. I ll, 

■ Set abf^ve, p. 17E. Nilsson {6-/. dL, 
p. 315) alio suggicsts that Mhe churactemti- 
Ciilly vivid HTiaginadoTi of the ^^n^Kl^5 efTn^ted 
a formal modi heat ion of the under 

the irfflueiice of the hottis ofcon-%ecration 
' I am unabte lo uitderstancJ Mlssoii s 
objeciion hiyV., p. 313) that the linliing 

t^jgclher of ihc objects as on the two 

Mycenae gems ‘by three cross-bars In each of 
the iwo lowL-r curves' woukl be * evidently 
im|>Dsdb1e if snakes arc irttended \ In the 
case of * snake frames", such as seem lo |*e im- 
pliedp this binding together niighl rather he 


regarded as a nei'essity. 1’hc comparison 
made \\ 316) with the gold [Jendant 

iTom Aegina is tnccrcsting, but its dt^ign is 
of too late a date (servingp as I have shown, 
y. S., pp, aoTp 202, as ;i nlude] for 

Italo^Halistatt ornameit^ to affbrti any real 
help tow'ards the interpretation of [fie ^ fram^ \ 
Tlie jewel in question, which 5 ihows a male God 
standing oEi a kitsij of loEus-^ boat and grasping 
two sw^ans, i% as pointed out by me di., 
p, 19S), liased on a dllck-hunting scene of the 
Egyptian Nilotic cycle. 'J he cuniing objecis 
ih.it preiient a Tesenibhtnce to those of the 
‘hnake [ranies ‘ iian from l>ehind the ihighi^ 
of the ^tiindiug figure on cither side. They 
show cross lines and have bud like terniinii- 
tionSn As a matter of faci^ this scheme^ as 
suggested (^y>- rrZp iijg), may have been 
influenced by the Egyptian }3icrog[y[ihic 
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SNAKE KNOTS 


ring from Dendra Uie bodies are actually plaited together, and this inter¬ 
weaving is itself a characteristically snake-like feature. 

Snake Knots^ 

Ii\ cofiTiexIon witU oi the IVIiiiotiii Snake tjoddess and the 

serpentine coils with which they are associated, and of certain knots and 



Fic. 1 3 7. SKi-r-iisoTTi:i> Hun ikwo hm (.J \ar/s Ffi^crf. /$), 
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l it;. 133. IJRONiiK Ficcre (Hehi.is ^rv■SRn^t). a, Hack View j !>, SuiK. View. 


idait-work of a qnasi-rcHglous class, the intricate fashion in wltich the 
reptiles interlace with each other and even tie themselves up individually 
deserves some consideration. At times we see single knots such as that 
made by a blind-worm /rtijn^ish Fig. i:i7.‘ At times whole 


symijol In which a male flgiiTc stands astritk 
^raspinit two serijcins whose tails cross lielow 
bis feetn 


' After a sketch by C, C. lU>pl^y in 
/ifi/isA \h StrucUirally, 

links otl ly the li^ard^i. 
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'I'fcSICUK REttiSITOHV, KifOSSOS, SllOWtJiip KXOT1KfJ‘S\Alill ijlKHlpK AN[> 
IlKAU (ni-n OKhi)) ahovk Ti vha. 
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INTERTWINED VH’ERS 177 

families coil themselves together, as in the Viper herd shoxvii in Fig. i 4(1. 
below.' It is not tinreasonable to suppose that the JVodtts HeratLus itself 
may go back to the knotted combination formed by a pair of sacred snakes. 
The triple coils of the reptiles that form the girdle of the faience figure of 
the Snake Goddess (J'ig. 139) and those of the bronre statuette in the Herlm 
Museum sometimes mistaken for locks of hair {Fig. KiS)—are really such 
as might have been copied from a living group. The plaiting together of 
the three members of the ‘snake trarnes'. as seen on the Dendrii ring 
itself, hartily goes beyond the natural interlacing of these reptiles. 

' This^ figure h inten froiii ihal in the • Reproduced from /\ vf .1/., i. p. 507, 
R&ya! Xaittnil History^ ecthed by Richard Fi^, 3G5. 

Lydekkert BrA.^ K. R.S^p vol. v, p, 251 . 


Fit;. 1-jO. Cl-AV ("ULT OujECT VoirNOUSp CVI^KL^'^, AT HACK OF Wilier tS A 

J >OL'l5LE: STaSMI to WHiCFi: TWO K.AISiK TH 1*315;KLVI^S | DlfcEO,^, (Shll-: AtlOVF, 

n NOIE 2 .) 
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} 95 . The Sacrep ‘ Appek Maric' anh a Stone Statuette of Goddess 

AS 'Snake Mothe-r'. 

Part I. TheAdder Mark'of the Goddess. 

Siterai use of ‘ irttve mtd dot' fin/tern; /ts appearani-e round 
tripod hearths at Knossos ; Suth hearths also used as aitars ; Fixed hearth of 
Myeenac Me^nron ‘ IFazv and dot’ motive on its successive layers 0 /painted 
plaster; Source of motive in marhiit^s ott Adder s sides ; Siutihtr marhin^s 
on Cretan Cai-snahe, locally regarded as Viper—; Motive as exeentai 
round L.M. /h ritual Z'essels with handles terminatiug in snahes heads; 
Goblets front Knossos and Phaestos; Motive on Phaeslian vessel associated 
svitk Double Axe; Snake as bencjsceut Geains in primitiz’e cult, hut^ 
attribute of Chfhon/c Goddess, Od/uires moreasoesomc stgiiifcancc ; Chaidaea.it 
analogy in case of Tiamat; Snakes of Goddess in mat tire cull id peri no ; 77/e 

* Adder Mark’ of the Goddess; Etrusean parallel from Grotta dell' Oreo _ 

Demon 7'ukhulkha svitk Amilar'Adder Alark' on wings as well as snake; 
Mhioau survivals of tids sacral motive, but absenee of Greek tradition ; 
Suggested I’irgilian allusion; Possible Anatolian links with Etruria; 
Diffusion of sacred 'Adder Mark' to Egypt and appearance on axe-litad of 
Kifg Aahmes; Ceramic use in L. M. /b and element of ^ Palace Style' 
EM II, 

As to the extent to which Mlnoan Reli^jion in its higher aspects had 
assimilated the domestic snake worship, striking evidence is afforded hy the 
characteristic atiribiiies of the artistic images of the Goddess in faience and 
ivory, where the serpents coiled round lx>dy and limb, are held forth to the 
votaries and etn]}liasi;!e her chthonic side. A chance obseir\'ation made by 
me, sup{>orted by some singular corroborative evidence, rentiers it possible 
to trace to the same reptilian source a decorative motive constantly found 
in direct or Indirect nssociation with the divinit 3 % 

Sacral Use of ' Wave and Dot’ Pattern. 

This is the pattern consisting of waves and dots, the sacred character 
of w'hicti hatl been already made patent by a series of objects stmuling in 
a religious connexion that liad come to light in the course of the hixeava- 
tions. From the vivid execution of notched reliefs against a vermilion 
backgrouiul on the arrow-plunurs found in the ' Temiile Repositories and 


SACRAL USE OF ‘WAVK AND DOT’ PATTERN 1^9 

the recurrence of similar decoration on the wings of the sacral Griffins and 
Sphinxes, both carved ajul painted (as shown Iti the decorative fragment 

rc'prr)diiced in Fig. 14J), it had seemed ap¬ 
propriate to derive it from this source, aiti,l 
refer to it by the general term of the 
‘ notched plume'ornament. 

G k f^'it there was one obvious difficulty 

about this dcrivaiion. The notching of 
feathers sticli as the votive arrow-plumes 
accoumed for only one part of the iJalteni. 
The dot—SQnieuine.s a mere itash, often 
shown in the embellished form of an 
asterisk—with which it was regularly 
accompanied remained unexplalired. 




Fio. Ml. Wavk ax It Pot Ok NA¬ 
SI txt ox DecorAT ivjf Kraumknt 
or tlKiriiNS wixc krom KNOsSiOs. 


‘Wave and Dot’ Motive on Hearths at 
Ktiossos and Mycenae. 
Moreover, this form of decoration was 
not by any means coutined to plumes or 
wings. We see it ou the flounces of the chryselephantine ‘ Boston Goddess 
as well as on those of the biotize figurine with the snake-like tresses in the 
Berlin Museum, 

Of the use of this sacral motive in relation to domestic cult the best 
proof is supplied by its appearance on the border of some fragments of 
iiiovd 1)1 e hearths ^ with tripoil feet tliat were obtained from the (trst discovered 
‘Koulottra' of the West Court, tvhich went out of use about the end of 
M. M, III, wlien it was ijaved over for the enlargement cjf the Court at the 
time of the Great liestoratlon. I hese fragmen ts were of hard [jainted stucco 
on a clay core, representing a type of constant recurrence among Minoan 
remains, and which certainly itad an oflertory or sacrificial, as well as 
a domestic character, A hearth of this sha]>e was found, as we have seen, 
in the little ’ Snake sanctuary at Gourni?i,*‘ and another in the later ' Shrine 
of tiic Double Axes’. In the Priests House at Nirn Kliani, indeed, whole 
stores of these came to light among the ritual furniuire of the ' Double 
Axe' cult.* r^Tovable tripod hearths or altar.s, with a similar stucco facin'T 

/\ ff/ p. 4 _( C, I’ig. 
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= See if/ JA, I. |i, 551 . 

* See aliove^ p. T 43, 

ii, Vi. ly p. 2S3, anil see Xanlliu- 


>5, i-jg- Others were found 
at Mycenae, U'nee, Ksv, [ip, 524-6: 
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also occurred at IMycenac, one presentinjj the ouiHne of a helmet with 
boar's tosks on one of its feet.* The great ' 'I'omb of the Tripod 11 earth ' 
near Knossos u'as itself nameil from one of these, whicli actually showed the 

charcoal entbers still rest’ 
lug on it. In the same 
way the upper surface of 
fragments of the *Kou- 
loiim’ hearths were much 
burnt. 

A restored example 

of one of these ' Kou- 

loura' hearths is given 
Ftn. 112. RtLS^OKiU) Hkaktii IHOM Kt>L't.QeK.\ [ Tilt Trr„ ij.* ,k„ 

SHOWING tv AV£ ASn AST 0 HISK. 

colour of the plaster sur* 

face being here an ochreous white, and the rest of the ornament of a dark 
Venetian red. The waved design was executed round the outer border, 
the light intervals in some cases being plain, while in others an asterisk 
is inserted as seen in the restored drawing. Fig. consisting of a disk 
surrounded by smaller dots. The diameter of this was about 40 centb 
metres, which answers to the average size, but some may have been a good 
deal larger, as in the case of certain examples from Kiru Khatii. which 
attained over a metre in diameter. 

The occurrence of this design on the movidde hearths of the * House 
of Minos' is of the highest interest in relation to the appearance of the 


same sacral motive round the large iixed hearth, otherwise to be regarded 
as an altar, in the chief ‘ Megaton* at Mycenae, the core of which l>eneath 
the painted stucco was of porous stone. 

Of the religious value attachec! there to this decoration the best proof 
is supplied by the constant restoration, evidently through a long period of 
years, of the bands on which this motive occurs. Miss Winifred l,amb’s 
careful investigations * have, in fact, made it clear that these stucco bands 


in a space puTiil>erei^ iS on ihe Flan (PL II). 
Owiny to ihtnr discovery the place is called 
a *Shiinc' in the icxl. Bill ihcre Is no 
sufficient reason why they may nnt have bem 
actually in use in the Hall above a.s tnovLiblc 
hcarihs. One had u boards imk helm el out¬ 
lined un one of iis feeL The wavy line seeu 
on thc-Hc h possibly a dcgeneraEion of ibe 
* Wave and dot ^ ornament. 


^ ^VacOp sxvp pp, rj4-6, and 

J*]. XXXVlll: Ts.ounla.Sp njwuenku; 

“ Fig. I \ 2 is restored fruiu ii nuEe taken l>y 
me at the iime, 'Ibe fraj^nu-UEs were sei 
aside, bui seem to have been subsequetitly lost 
In iljo mass uf rubble inacenals biT;iughi out, 

* KS. .I.p xxvp pp. 341^^^ atid Pli.XXXl,\% 
XL. 
















*WAVR AND DOT’ MOTIVE IN ADDER’S MARKINGS iSt 


were re-decorated as much as ten different times, a fresh painted plaster 
layer being on each occasion superposed on the old one.' These—'wltlt one 
or two makeshift intervals—show a constant recurrence of the sacral 
prototype. Only in the first layer a decorative band of older, Middle 
Minoan tradition is seen. The true motive—^llke a falling wave, or the 
thorns of a briar—appears in the sccoivd layer where it is seen witlt a plain 
interval in one band, and with a i.lash In another.* Later on, we see a dot 
amplified into an asterisk; this appears already In the third layer, and the 
running spiral band with wtiich It is there coupled * finds an exact [laraliel 
in the similar linking of tliese two motives on a painted stucco fragment 
from Knossos.^ 

In the eighth and ninth layers the wave only appears, for the most 
part over-elongated and of careless execution. Uut the tradition at least 
was still preserved, and to the last the restorers of the sacred hearths in tlie 
Palace hall of Mycenae continued to perpetuate, in however decadent 
a shape, the symbolic mark of the Minoan Goddess of Knossos. 

Source of Motive in Wave and Dot marking on Adder's Sides. 

Wliat then was the real origin of this wave and dot pattern, which 
already, from the Third Middle Minoan Period onwards,contlmially reappears 
in a sacral connexion and in two cases in a direct personal relation with the 
Snake Goddess herself? 

The rooted coimexion of the Minoan divinity, wdio is thus represented 
in her chthonic aspect, w ith the simpler cult of the household Spirits in the 
form of snakes, received a striking illustration from the above discovery, in 
the chamberof a small private dwelling overlooked by the Palace Sanctuary 
itself, of the wliole furniture of the dontestic snake cult. Among the 
utensils of this were objects, moreover, like the clay cylinders—in other 
small shrines actually associated with clay figures of the Goddess in a rustic 
shajJC’—around which are coiled the snakes of humbler domestic worship. 

' That these successive re<decorAtinns cover kylix stem—' the |)otiery was E. H. or M. H .’ 
a coitsidemble ix-riod of time seeiti.s to be i. e. not later than M. M. lU {o/. ftV., p. 343). 
a natural conclusion. The remains of the Tlie {tottery under the column'liases yielded 
Mycenae * Megaton' must in atiy case be a siniilar result. Their funn, moreover, and 
carried back to a much earlier dale than wiis coni'lomef-atC' nriateria.1 poiiit lu !M, JIL 
altoweiJ fur by Mr* Wucti in X \nv ^ ini|M3ri3n€G of the double band 

isoc especially \>* 34 7 S Regarding ibe see l:>t:Ujw+ 

hearlh itself it is there noted \\M wiih the ■ W, Linib, PI. XLl, 3 A-D. 

cseciJiiuu of *nne fragnieni of ],'biEi J., 14. * See Fig. Ill, [l 179 , ftbcive. 

ware'—[irtplMblv iwlof A LIL 111 (I*. M. Ill) 
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i»o SACRAL 'WAVH AND DOT' MO'I’IVE ON HEARTHS 


also occurred at Mycenae, one presenting llte outline of a Iielmet with 
Ixjar’s tusks on one of its feet.' The great * Tonil> of the Trii^od 1 1 earth ' 
near Knossos was itself nametl from one of these, which actually showed the 

charcoal embers still rest¬ 
ing on it, I It the same 
way the upper surface of 
fragments of the ’ Kou- 
lonra' hearths were much 
burnt, 

A restored cjcample 
of one of these ' Koti- 
loiira' hearths is given 
in Fig. the ground 
colour of the plaster sur¬ 
face being here an ochreous white, and the rest of the ornament of a dark 
Venetian red. The waved design was executed round the outer border, 
the light iiUert'als in some cases being plain, while in others an asterisk 
is inserted as seen in the restored drawing. Fig. l-Pi,“ consisting of a disk- 
surrounded by smaller dots. The diameter of this was about 40 centi¬ 
metres, which answers to the average size, but some may have been a good 
deal Jaigcr. as in the case of certain examples from Ntrii Khani, which 
attained over a metre in diameter. 
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The occurrence of this design on the movable hearths of the ' ifoiise 
of Minos* is of the highest interest in relation to the appearance of the 
same sacral motive round the laige fixed hearth, othervvLsi,* to be regarded 
as an altar, in the chief * Megaron' at Mycenae, the core of which beneath 
the painted stucco was of porous stone. 

Of the religious value attached there to this decoration the best proof 
is sujiplicd by the constant restoration, evidently through a long period of 
years, of the bands on which this motive occurs. Miss Winifred I.amb's 
careful investigations* have, in fact, made it dear that these stucco bands 


m n spaic miniljcreil iS tm tlie Pbn (PI. U). 
Owbiy lo their discovery* the place is called 
a ^SliriTie^ in the texl. Dut there is no 
sufficient rKisoti why they ntay ncn have Ek-th 
uetki^dly 111 use in the Koll atwe as movable 
hc^inhs. One hnd a bi.m's hdnscL oui- 
tined rm one of its feet. The w nvy line seen 
on thesv is possibly a degen eras ion of ibe 
* wa ve and dot' ornaments 


* xsv, pp. 224 - 6 , itnd 

PL XXXVriL: T^^ountas 
" Kig, ^t 2 \s re-sirared frci^to a note taken Uy 
me at the time. The rra^invnrs were set 
aside, but stem to have been sub^-eiptently to?ri 
ill the nsass of nibble uiAtcriak iirrmghi oiiL 

* /L S. ,7 , sxv, pp. 541 - j, and Pis. XXXIX, 
XL 









^WAVK AND DOT' MOTIVE IN ADHERES MARKINGS iHi 


were re-decoratctl as inacli as ten tIiOerent liines- a fresh [jainted plaster 
layer beitig on each occasion superposed on the old oiled These—with one 
or two makeshift intervals—show a consiaiii recurrence of the sacral 
prototype. Only in the hrst layer a clecoraitve band of older. Middle 
Minoan tradition is seen. riie true motive—like a falling wave, or the 
thorns of a briar—appears in the second layer where U is seen with a plain 
interval in one band, and with a dash in another.’ I^ater on^ we see a dot 
amplified into an asterisk; this ap|>frars already in the third layer, and the 
running spiral band with which it is there coupled ’ finds an exact parallel 
in the similar linking of these two motives on a painted stucco fragment 
from Knos-sos.* 

In the eighth and nintli layers the wave only appears, for the most 
part over-elongated and of careless execution* But the tradition at least 
was still preserves-k and to the last the restorers of the sacred hearths in the 
Palace hall of Mycenae continued to per|>euiate, in however decadent 
a sha|ie, the symbolic mark of the Minoan Goddess of Knossos. 


Source of Motive In Wave and Dot marking on Adder's Sides. 

What then was the real origin of this wave and dot pattern, which 
already+from the Third Middle Minoan Period on wards, continiially rcapijears 
in a sacral connexion and in two cases in a direct personal relation with the 
Snake Goddess herself ? 

The rooted connexion of the Minoan divinity, who is thus re|iresented 
in her chthonic aspect, with the simpler cult of the household Spirits in the 
form of snakes, received a striking illustration from the above discovery, tn 
the chamber of a small private dwelling overlooked by the Palace Sanctuary 
itself, of the whole furniture of the tiomesttc snake cult. Among the 
utensils of this were objects, moreover, like the clay cylinders In other 
small shrines actually associated with clay figures of the Goddess in a rustic 
shaj^e—around which are coiled the j^nakes of humbler domestic worship. 


^ ’That ihiise sueccs^i^c re-decoratiurts covtF 
a considerable iK-riod of time hcciiih lu l.ic 
a hatural c^inohi^ion. I'he rental ns of ihc 
Mycenae 'Mqjaron" mu^it in any case tie 
carried hack to a inudl earlier dale tl\an was 
allowed for by Mr* AVace in .V, 

(see esfiedally p. 547 ^* Regardthe 
hearlli irscjf it is iherc nnicd Mini with the 
excei^tion of 'one Iragment of |dain I„ ||. 
ware —] rabibly pari of a I„ H. 111 (I „ M. 111) 


kylis stem—pottery was E. N. or M. 11.' 
i.t, not birr ilian M. M> III +v>., p, 14,7). 
Hie pollery sitider llie colutnndjases yic 4 ded 
a s ini i Ear resulL 'Fheir forni^ nioreover. and 
coiiiilomcraie materbl poinl M. M. IIL 

* I'or ibe inijiortaiicc of the doiitjEe li.itvti 
iwe lnjkm. 

* W. Lamb. />V.V../ , II, XLl, j .w. 

* See l iy- I I b pu 171:^. above. 
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t 82 ‘WAVE AND DOT’ ^^A^<K OX C(.)MMON ADDER 

iMfght not ihe sacred mark of her more elaljoraie cult l>e itself con¬ 
nected with the sacred reptiles ? My attention being iluis directed, a chance 

• . j it* ^ rkin^s on the side of our common 

viper or adder (A.v its] led to a solution of the question which, as 
we shall see, ntay be said to prove itself. 



rifi. 143 . CoMJIOSf ViPF.R OK Am>KR OEAt'x), 


on 

Cat 

the IcwraJ 
* viper ^ 


T hese markings, as shown in Mg. 143,’ at once su^jest, in a somewhat 
angular form, the 'wave and dot’ ornament of the Minoan ‘Snake Goddess' 
It seems dotibtful whether the common viper, though of wide Mediter¬ 
ranean range, exists in the Island of Crete, but the peasants apply the same 
name of the Romaic cornij>lion of and the Classical 

to the cat snake {Dirdo^Ms vhtuy the markings of which, tliough vandng 
as in the case of the adder, often resemble these. A section of the body 
of one of these from the neighbourhooti of Kiiossos is reproduced in 


’ Here rCjjTodiJced from an tnierestingiiriJclc 
* CIn ihe lidsish Adder*, by Dr* Xornran 
Mornhi<>n+ KZ-S,, In the 

PPn 4^55 3, Fig. Tbe markings on 
the back of ihc coninion viper or udder vary 
considerably (see H. Lydekker, F.RS., in 
the /^oyu/ //jrjfA^ri', voL pp. r, 


.ind I'li'ure}, Inn the eflect is 

coninion lo all. 

I’or Ellii.htmtions of viruix see 

especblly (k-ariri-, Jan e( I’eutirand Sat- 
delle. ,/« 0 //ii,fuiis (Mibn, 


CRETAN ADDER OR OA'/ftyr/CJ 


I S3 

Fig. I4i,' The finely cufvetl oiilline of the upper clement in the pattern 
here—like a wave about to break—will be seen lo exactly correspond with 

the best early type of the 
MiiiOcan sacral ornament 
as shown on the My¬ 
cenae hearth. In the 
case of this species the 
poison-fangs are so far 
back in the mouth, that, 
though the snake sei^ses 
listards or other small 
animals with an almost 
immediately fatal result, its bite would under ordinarv circumstances be inno¬ 
cuous to a human being. This circumstance, however, does not prevent 
its being iitdtscriminately killed by the Cretan countrjmian as a inie viper.- 



I'in. l I I. SKCitox OF Cbftas 'AnnKk' ok Cat 
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' Wave and Dot * Pattern Round Ritual Vessels with Handles 
terminating in Snakes' Heads. 

As a purely ceramic motive the first appearance of this ‘ w'ave and dot' 
pattern at Knossos, and that on a vessel specially designed for cult purposes, 
is of quite exceptional importance. 

Several rows of this ornament are painted in dark brown on the pale 
ochre ground, covering its whole surface, round a very elegant one-handled 
goblet in the L. M. I style (Fig. 140,^} from a Minoan house explored by 
Dr. Hogarth on the East slo|)e of the Gypsades Hill.* 

The vessel iLseif is clearly of metallic origin and, with its roll handle 
fuKed to the rim and rising from it, and its body gradually tapering to the 
Ixise, stands in relation to certain gold cups of a tyije found in the Fourth 
and I'ifih Shaft Graves of Mycenae.* It also stands in relation with a 


' From n dr.uaing executed for me by 
Monsieur F. Liiltieron, (ils. 'Fhc specimen 
w:iis kindly (phtuttied for me by Major IVilfriJ 
tie I,acy from the tjuarrles tVest of Candia. 
'I'hc snake was st inches in length, 

’ f)n the rocky foot-hill of Mount Stron* 
gj’lo—the Siroitibuli of A'enetian Crete— 
West of Candia, near the new Keihymno 
road, then in course of coitstructloii, I waU'hed 
men and twys in the month of M;iy turning 
over small roelcs in search for snakes of all 


kinds—the iij(tifTpu included—which they at 
once dLs|^iatched wiih sticks, without any dis- 
criniinatiun. They then took iheJr bodies to 
hang on trees or bushes by the rwtd-side 
‘for the girls to look at 

* /f. A vi, p, 78. Hg. 123. 

* Schlk^mann, A/yzVituHf [>, Fig. ^43 

von Tl. CVIl, 

Scliliemqnn, dt, p. 315, Ksg. 

4T7 o/f. iv/.j PL CXXVl). The Ixiih; 

with a ver)' dislinut rsm approaches more 
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iS4 GOKLETS WITH SNAKFVS HEAD HANDLES 

whole group of peJestalled cups.' Its most mtercfithrg feature had not. 
liott'ever, been observed. 

Parts of the roiled handle'' of this painted goblet were jireservetl_ 
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TfcRJIlSATJ.VO I.V J tASOLKS WITH SjiAKfcS’ H KAOS (if. KNOSSOS; fi, I’Ft AtSTOS). ' ' 


incUidhig its point of attachn’ieiu and its termination—and the latter 
section of this is of extraordinary importance. The handle shows—under a 
more foliated aspect- the continuation of ihe wave pattern roiitnl the body 
of the vessel, and ends in what is clearly a snake’s head (Fig, H5, tt j) with 
the eyes In relief, and the markings of a characteristic serpent's mouth, 

A further light, moreover, has now been supplied through the dis¬ 
covery, in 1928 , by Professor Pernier. ‘’f a paiiuet! day goblet of similar 

nearly ih,-it of (he gold cii|i with the mar* knnbs mutitj th.n tiF die Um ijientioned cold 
from Grave IV {StrhlEeniiirin^ pn vessel, 

^ 3‘i4 ■ K-ira, PI. C.XIl I fie vxivrnnl * tnee p-1"^. ?iri|^ 

<Jbt» roMotl the irarKiii of the base Ijtdi cif > ItiUHFrfo tlv wodered ij, iHc orinliul 
this a lid I he similar painted eby goUlct Fhxii fiisure, /A ,S’..ti, p. -s 
i lagia I nada {Fig I tS, answer itideed, lo the [Kirfuni icTniinat un tion being utiiitted. 


SNAKE 1 N I'RIMIT 1 VK CULT IM£N EI-TCENT GH NT US i S5 


type I- 15 , rf),' with the roll handle complete. This presents ihc same 
'wave and dot' ornament-here, indeed, eiicircliiiu only the zone beneath 
the rim showing also its coiuinuatiun, in a double line and under the 
same somewhat foliated aspect, rouml tlu; entire curve of the handle, as far 
as the terminal section. This, once more, takes the form of a snake's head 
(Fig, 2), The right eye is in relief, though ohsciired by a black patch, 

and a light reserved spot <jn the other side indicates the left eye. 

It is furilier to l*e observed that in this case the s|jccihcal]y religious 
destination of the vessel is marked by the appearance on each face of 
a Double Axe, compounded with livo-leggetl AnM,^ and thus forming 
a symbolic figure very' characteristic as a ceramic feature of llie L. M. I ^ 
phase, ] he vessel itself was, indeed, found in com|>aiiy with otlier vases 
in this style, marking the date of the destruction of the Second Palace at 
Hagia 'I'riada, It is of special interest to note that on band 2 of the 
Mycenae hearth ttvo waved lines appear, as on ilie adder's back. (Con;iKire 
Fig, Hrj, p. 182, and Fig. 148 , p. 192.) 

No fuller proof of the viperine connexion of the ^vave and tlot 
ornament could be desired than is supplied by tliese examples. Once 
more, again, its association on the last’mentioned goblet confirms its close 
relation to the Double ,^,ve cult of the Minoan Goddess, 


Snake in Primitive Cult Beneficent Genius, 

As has been already demonstrated, the primitive snake cult of Crete 
can only be regarded as representing a local aspect of what was really 
a w'orld-uide religious belief in w'hich the departed Spirits of the house¬ 
hold were identified with the creeping things that sought the warmth of 
the domestic hearth. The siiaku thus regarded is a beneficent Genius, 
bringing luck to the dwelling that it haunts. It is to be hospitably 
entreated in every way, and it.s character is best declared by terms like 
* house-mot Iter so witlely applied to it. The food v'essels and utensils 
specially devised for it, such as w'ere cont,'iiuL-<l in the repositor)’ of the 
little private ‘snake room ' at Knossos, illustrate this asficct of the cult in 
its .s[m|ilcst form. Where, ag,iin, tu the little .Shrines, such as those of 
Gournia or I'rinia. we see utensils of this kind impressed into the service 
of a tjotidess imijcrsonated in rustic images, we have every reason to 
sii[»pose that the snakes ih.u coil about her are of this domestic kind, and 


' Tluinhs 10 ilif genemm iwtiubMixi i>f Ills In l-lt;. t I t, if, is nisa dec. 

J'rijJ'c'-sor I’ernicr, the tlraw.iig, I-ig, 11,»,i>. was ’ Sll- my r, '/Wv iin<i PdltwI V/, |i. Si and 
fXeciiud f«iT me by MoiiMeuf K. (nllicnm, ■ 11111;wn the Vafiheirj rinK pd,, I'ii;, sj 
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iS6 ADDER MARK OF GODDESS IN AWESOME ASPEC 1' 


must, therefore, be looked on as beneficent attributes. She Is, m fact, the 
divine ' hoiise-molher' of a cult still closely related to the simple domestic 
form in which the snake itself stands as the material Incarnation of the 
homehold Spirit. 

Yet it will be observed that the symlx>ls, with which, even In these 
primitive shrines, the cult is associated, mark the divinity there imarred as 
essentially the same as the Minoan Goddess of whom we have so much 
evidence in a liigher sphere. 'I'he appearance of the sacreil doves, j^roper 
to her celestial side, reveals already the beginning' of the process by which 
one oinslanding feature of the old snake cult—the clay lube—was 
finally assimilated to the cult of the Goddess iii her Cypriote aspect. The 
Double Axes, on the other hand, bring the worship into line with the dis¬ 
tinguishing element of all later Minoan Religion, which itself had such wide 
relations on the Anatolian side, where it is shared by the God of Lightning. 
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Adder Mark of Goddess regarded as Token of her Dread Infernal 
Power, in Land of Earthquakes, 

Did not, perhaps, the snake itself, which may be regarded as a primarily 
mild and benevolent agent when seen in these primitive surroundings, 
acquire a much more awesome significance as an ernldem of the great Minoan 
Goddess in her palatial shrines ? 

.illusion has already been made to the teiidencv of snakes in the 
higher religious phases to invest themselves with their most deadl)- attri¬ 
butes. I'hat Ancient Serpent, Tiamat, the old ' Dragon' of Chaldaea, 
becomes the incarnation of the Powers of Evil, though on the libation 
vessel of King Gudea ’ we still see a relic of the simpler domestic snake cult 
in the two intertwined snakes whose tongues touch the point from which 
the liquid poured forth. Sufficient evidence has been given in the Third 
Volume of thi-s Work that, to the hast, the great Minoan Snake Dlvinitv 
had not lost her more homely guise as a Mother Goddess,“ thcnigh a more 
infernal aspect now prevails. On the other hand, there an^ good reasons 
for believing that her rustic images, such as we see at Cournla imtl else¬ 
where, and which in their characteristic contours go liack to prototypes of 
the beginning of the Middle Minoan Age, were mainly of a domestic and 
beneficent character. 

But the terrific experiences of the activity of tim underground jxjwtrs 


“ Iil* Sarztc, fifysuVfrtti fti i'hnWe (L, Tiff, so- swilies hcrv, liumwincd M'ith a 

Heii7.ey), I’l. 44. t h,c: cf. f'n/. aS i and I,. W. ceniTiilstem,sii|)pty a ;irbi(itype ofihc Vntiumti. 

King, J Hiitory 0/ .Swwr UTid AkknJ, p. 76, ' See P, of M,. ii[. p. ictiq. 


TI[E GODDESS AS THE LOOSER OF EARTHQUAKES 1S7 

coiiUl not hav0 been without their effect Like the earlier^ the successive 
ovemhroxvs of the l^alace in its Liter forms were due to seismic causes. 
A nimor niia that marks the end of the earlier phase of M M. 11 was 
followed near its close by what must liave been ai^ overwhel ming catastrophe. 
The similar disaster that befell the building about the end of the Third 
Middle Minoan Period was the result of another severe earthquake.^ 

Can it he doubted that the Goddes.s who was Lady of that Underworld 
from which ihis vast destruction Issued was invested with direr altribuies ? 
Keneadi the gloomy vault of her sunken * Lustra I AreaV to the North- 
West of the l^alace—now cleared of Its selsutic debris—the unheeded 
prayer of .some more ancient litany may still be thought to echo —it 
/trrrue //Si’‘ra ues IJa/tiim 

I’he evidence above cited .shows that, at least from the I'hirtl Muli;Ue 
Minoan Period onwards, serpents of the most deadly kind had become ihe 
attribtites of ihe (.lOildess in her Palace Shrines. It matters little whether 
the sacral nixirk was taken from an actual adders or, as suggested from verv 
similar markings of the cat snakoi lEs Cretan equivalent, whose |>oison fangs 
were farther back in the law'* 

Ihe common name of both snakes among the Modern Greek country¬ 
men IS, as already noted^ or adder, a name connected with that of 

the fearsome ot Greek mythology—the Mother of the Sphinx, 

W'hich itself belokens the ' strangler' or ^ constrictor ^ 
fact, the ancient Greek terms for die adder or viper. 

T hus the token is distinctly vlperlne—^the " adder mark ' of the Goddess 
as the incarnation of her dread duhonic power as the * Earth Shaker'. 


Etruscan Parallel* Adder Mark of Demon of Underworld. 

In this connexion a remarkable parallel prcscnis itself. On the 
volcanic soil of Italy, w’here subterranean forces of another kinti continually 
threaten break forth, Etruscan Imagination callcil into being furies and 
demons of terrific aspect. In the same w'ay wielding deadly serjicnts. 

\\ho can forget die awe inspired li}' these active agents of I latles on 
a first visit to the Tarquinlaii tombs where, in the halfdight, the snakc-s 
seem actualiy to dart forward from the walls, 

' See 7 ^ lij J'u b Sectian!^ 45 acid i"or .113 chronology of a ficries of 

46, and trspeeially p. -^6 seqq.t ' I h^ House destructive convuSs^qns at Knossos, see flp. r//,. 
of the I’iilkti blocks "i is house had tiecn p. 520^ note 3. 
crushed by huge blocks orer Ion in iveight * See /\ 0/ J/., lii^ p, 12. 
flung iiorne twenty feet froirt ihe Palace wall. 
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iSS THE ADDER MARK OF THE DEMON Tl KIfULKHA 


Amonnrst all tlie^ weird creations of ilie Etruscan Underworld tlie 
most hideous, surelj', is the winged demon in the Grotta ddl' Oreo whose 
tlircatenmg hgure forms the background to Theseus and I‘ejrithoos~thc 
perpetrators of the rajje of Helen,' TJie demon, ^vhose name is given in 
Etruscan characters as ‘ Tiikhiilkha has an eagle's beak and bestial ears ^ 
and iwo serpents’ heads rise like horns from his dishevelled hair. He 
brandishe.s a snake coiled round his left arm \ Vig. 14 ijj,=> 

1 he great interest ot this snake in the |)resent connexion lies in the fact 
that Its markings show the same ‘wave aitd dot' f>attern as the adtlers 
of the Miiioan Gotkless, and clearly represent a similar vlperlne breed, 
ihe pattern here Is rendered in black on a blue ground so far as the 

upper part of the body is concerned, the sjiots, however, apj.earing on the 
white belly. ^ 

.More than this, the same pattern extends as a sacral border to the 
upper fnnges of the monster's wings and is evidently intended to be 
carried out on their feathered i>art.s. Once more the ‘ wave and dot' 
pattern is directly defined as an ‘adder mark 

What is really surprising In this coincidence is that the adder markings 
not only appear on the serpent itself but should be thence taken over as 
a sacral decoration on the monster's wings, in tlie same wa;- as in Minoan 
Art the wave and dot is transferred to those of Grlflins and Sphinxes. 

I may be said at once that direct survival of this dou ble usage thromrh 
Greek channels is altogether excluded. TJie *a<kler markindeed, as a saciil 
pattern as the latest layers of the Megaron Jiearth at Mvecnae show—was 
there at least still preserved to a verj- late phase in the cultured But. even 
I n that case, the wave itself had alone l>een preserved. On L. M. ] If 

painted vessels and hearth we see the pattern degenerating to a mere 
angular line. 


' Pcirithous iind Ttieseus ‘having carried 
oJT Helen ‘ form ihe subject cif one of the 
designs of liadij'kles of |tla|;nes!a on the 
Amj.klaean Throne. I'aus. iil. r«, 15: lU.fM- 

Tt unt iiirU' ’KA<Vjj 1'. .t 

pain ling by PotygliOtos at Delphi (Paus. x, ji;, 
depicted the two heroes in Hade^ rnefuily 
Seated, hound Ijy invisible bonds. On a South 
Italian amphora from knvo, Afon, tMf /»$(. 
ni, Pt. 49, 'I'heseus is InUlnd liy an brinys. 

* I hey liave been descriliej as asses' ears, 
but they might be compared with those «f 
Cerl'jcrus on late vases. 


' Imtiili, and cf. Dennis, 

i, p, 353 seq.p 

' five Misjt U'imfred famb a researches in 
A .V.vxv, f.p. 34 j, 34 j, nnd PL XLl, and 
cl. |t|i. iSo, iSi.iind |i. i 3 i, n, [, ’j’],e ‘wave’ 
mark withnut the dot or asterisk, but wdl 
executed, still occurs on Miss I .amliV penulti¬ 
mate painted layer (91^), On layer 10 only 
a tew pie<;es uf pjaster were pieserved, but wc 
may assume ih.ii tbe sacral jiattem sunived 
10 [he very Iasi date in which the hvanb was 
in use- 
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ETRUSCAN DEMON TUKHULKHA 


1S9 


It is true that both the figures of the two heroes and thdr names— 
as IS shown by the inscription ©eSe over that to the right—are Hellenic, 
as is the legendary episode itself. Rut the demon TuMmlkha is as foreign 



I 
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as Ills name, and this fierce impersonation of the terrors of tlie Nether Sug- 
World represents the inner spirit of another race. No contrast, indeed, v'^L 
can be more complete than tlie Greek representation of hfades in similar “’'“don. 
scenes by a sceptred greybeard, niltdly enthroned, and an Erinys binding 
tlie arms of Tlieseus as if she were a nurse administering first aid ! V’er\' 
different is the living nnd terrific picture drawn by Virgil of Tisiphon^, 
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SUGGESTED ITRGILTAN ALLUSION 

the avenger, brandtsliing her scourge of venomous snakes and Bummoiiin^T 
her sister Furies,i where the imager}- might have been acttia!!}- drawn 
from suclt an Etruscan vault as the Grotta deW Oreo. Ma} tve not 
even detect something of the colouring and porliaps the adder mark 
Itself as repeatetl on the blue ground of the back of Tnkhulkha's serpent, 
in the Latin poet's further description of the sacred snake— 

an /airit coiling round the tomb, front the depths of wliicli it had 

cinerfjeti ? ^ 

We have always to bear in mind that in the case of this male Fury of 
the Uitderworld we are on Etruscan ground, and that more aitd more 
eleinents In Etniscjin culture fiuJ their exi>laiiiU[on in the traditional 
of the leading members of the stock on the Aiialoliaii side. At 
rarqiilnii, indeed, the correspondence of the family name Tarkhtm with the 
Tarko>t—OT Ta>ktin—xy{ l littite personal names leads us In a somewhat 
special way to look in that direction. 

Evidences such as are continually coming to light of contact with the 
Anatolian regions some part of wbich may be looked on as the homehind 
of the Em I scans—might themselves account for the assimiiation of ritual 
forms belonging to the chthonic cult, 1 f we arc to suppose that the pheno¬ 
mena here presented to us were due to a continuous sim-ival it is only, 
indeed, by such a stibterranean channel tliac tliey can l:ie explained^ 
Religious tradition, doubtless, has a long memory, but the Interval in time 
is great some eight centuries between the disappearance of the * adder 
mark' as a symbol of sacral ornament in Mjnoan Greece and its reappear¬ 
ance in this Tarquinian tomb. 

It would seem that the only alternative to tins view is the supposition 
that-iii areas geographically and culturally related—the religious adoption 
in each case of the pattern on the viper's side w.is wholly unrelated, lint 
such a view is Ivardly tenable. Not only do we see the same ‘ adder mark ' 
thus adopted, but it is also transferred in an identical manner to monstrou.s 
creations of the separate cults—in the one case to the wings of ilie 


^ Afikr vi. 570 

" CauruEt^e cut tcr^n notaCt u^aculosus ct 
aun> 

SilLiarimrn incendcld^iL fuSgor. 

* i(j us has btiin Kupfwscdf the ivory 
m Iff or hatidlc from rinkomi {IS A A EAnnul 
Iff Ci/rwj. 11 , Ko. ^ 72 ), witEi iu 


relief of a warrior aitarkitig a fJriInti. nipft- 
aenls coiuenipor.ify work of tlie nct^shliour- 

ini' .'\nniolian resion. it shows that thv Minoun 

version of tiie nnonsterstio ivtii there in a w-vy 
])iirL fcifiii Into the l.iltr stafjv, r„ M. jjj 
■riie wave otiiuniL-nt is well e^etimrU on its 
pluntcti, though without the dut.sL 


DIFl'USION OF MINOAN ‘ADDER MARK' TO EGYPT 191 

Mlnoan Griffins and SpliiiT:;es, in the other to those of the heardetl Etruscan 
demon. 



I'm. 117. frKimx ON AsE'BLAriE of Ki.vt: A.-iHMK3j with Mi no an ' Adder Mark' 

Motive on its \Vim;s. 


Minoan use of Sacred ‘ Adder MarkDiffusion to Egypt and Later 
Association with Palace Style Pottery at Koossos. 


As is well shown by the remains of several ' Miniature Frescoes', as 
well as by the movable hearths of Knnssos, the 'adder mark’ motive was 
well represented i(t painted stucco designs of the finest M. M. Ill class. 
The in due nee of the Minoan artist in inlaid metal-work, indeed, was such 
that it had already made its appearance on the wings of the Griffin on 
King Aahmes axe-blade by the end of the first quarter of the sixteenth 
century (i.c.* {Fig, J 47 ,*) The Eagle-beaked monster with the curls on 
his neck represents in other respects the true Minoan breed, contrasting 
witli the usual h.nwk-headed type of Egypt.* This astonisliing evidence of 
the reaction ot a III religious type on the sacral Art of Egypt 

itself makes it the less improbable that the Minoan Sphinxes and Griffins 
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^ The diitc of King Aiihnics is 15S7- 
1563 Hh c. 

* KeEieateil frOPi /I a/ i, p. 551, Fig. 
102, frtjm a pkauigriiph made Idt me 


by Mr. C- C* Edgar in tlic Cairo Museum. 

* See pp, 710-1-, aitEl compare 

I igs. u 3 ;i. v-jj Fig. oa C atid Ftg. f?, k 
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may have helped to carry the Mhtoan ‘adder mark’' to the homelands of 
the Etruscans East of the Aegean. 

So far as existing evidence goes, this motive was only taken over into 
Cretan ceramic Art at the distinctly later epoch correspondmg with the 
later phase, of L. M. I, when we find tt^—in significant connexion with 
the heads of the sacred snakes thcirLselves“on a class of painted clay 

troblets of distlnctW ritual destination. In die next Period. L, M. II, which 

■0 ■- 

answers at Knossos to the last Age of the Palace, and with which ive arc 
here specially concerned, it becomes a conspicuous feature in the adornment 
of the stately Jars and amphoras of tlie great ‘ Palace Style b;' now fully 
evolved. As will be shoivn in a succeeding Section, it there combines 
with other motives of religious origin to infuse a certain hieratic character 
into the style itself, that made it fittingly representative of ivhat was a 
Sanctuary as w'ell as a Palace, From the painted jars it is taken over as 
an incised ornament on the great piih&i of the West Maga;!ines,’^ hi a 
degenerate form it survives to the latest Miiioan times, and there are 

■D 

reasons for concluding that the Greek kymatioH pattern may ultimately 
represent the same t rad I don. “ 

* See he 11 . p. 643. (Geomeiricy Cf. p. 370, Fij;* 3*,; (Geometric), 

® For a " Gcomelrical ^ GfceF liiiki cf. The trSni^^iulRr [lattcrD may be a mtif c 
H. G. G. Payne, Ettrly Grtfk /nm refleclitin. 

Aflwoj sxix)p p. ^73, Fig. 33. 7 



Fnv Nif. Second Laver oe Megaros Hkahtie Mvlunae! * Waves ^ opposed, as on 
Adder s Back, IX^hk-s OMirrtD is one row. See p, i^fj. 



S 95- Part II. A Stone Statuette ol the Goddess as ‘Snake Mother*. 

iVrti' stifUi sfattutle of Snake Goddess: Exhitnce of larger stem figures; 
Exceptional freedom of treattncHi ; Jl/of/terly relnitofi of Goddess to Snakes ; 
Special form of tiara ; Associated Clay figurine zvitk rc-cttrved top-knot — 
probably snake-koldit^: yolive bronzes—male adorant and Double Axes; 
Date of Statuette of Goddess and associated group J\L J/. III h-L. M. / a 
Contemporary zoith fai'e/ue figures of ^ Temple Repositories'-—correspondence 
in details, 

TitE milder and more motherly aspect that the Snake Goddess could 
assume cveu in the most advanced phase of the Cult, and lu its highest 
artistic presentation has been singularly illustrated by the discovery of a 
further stone statuette of the Minoan divinity in this character, exceeding 
in size the other known figures. In this she appears grasping the neck and 
body of a serpent that is here collet.1 about her as if it were rather her 
pet than the attribute of awesome powers. {Figs. 149-Xol and Siippl. 
in. XLVUa. 11.) 

The statuette itself belongs to the same remarkable find of Minoan 
Cult figures and other relics which, thanks to the kindness of its possessors, 
it has been possible to publish for the first time in these pages. That 
already illustrated (Suppl. PL XLlV a, u.and Fig. 21, p. 3 ^ above) has been 
shown to be substantially a replica, on a somewhat larger scale, of the 
figurine of the Goddess, executed in a kind of beautifully granulated marble, 
now in the I'itzW'illiam Museum at Cambridge. Whether or not that 
object tvas found, as rumoured, in the Harbour Town of Knossos, the 
features of the two, both as regards style and facial profile as well as in 
elements of the dress such as the tiara aiad such minutiae as the pattern of 
the apron, correspond to such an extent that there can he little reasonable 
doubt as to both figures having belonged to the same sanctuary deposit. 

Of that deposit, together with the statuette of the Snake Goddess here 
figured, it has been possible below to supply further details. 

The new companion image—a small statue—is itself cut out of the same 
|>ale brown limestone with fine crystalline veins as that which .so closelj-^ 
repeats the features of the Canibridge Goddess. Here also in the general 
style and facial features, as w'ell as the details and pattern of the dress, this 
close resemblance IS again very perceptible, and this, like the other two, must 

IV, o 
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STONE STATUETTE OF SNAKE GODDESS 
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be recognized as a work of the same hand (see Siippl. 
PL XLVUa^ a^and Fig^ 14 i))p The image is 40 centi- 
metres, or about 1 5I inches, u\ height as compared with 
36 cm. in the case of the other new example and 22*7 cm. 
in tliat of Cambridge Gotkiess, This is therefore the 
largest stone figure of Minoan date yet brouglit to light. 
Like the companion figure in the same material it is 
carved out of a single block and not in two pieces, 
socketed into one another about the middle, as is the case 
w ith the FItzwill Earn statuette^ the chryselephantine God- 
dess of the Boston Miisemn^and some early clay figurines. 

That figures in marbledike stonep whether In a 
single piece or compacted together, were actually 
executed to twdee the size of that of the Snake God- 
tless before us is shown by the fragment of a hand 
already illustrated,’ which must have belonged to a small 
statue about go centimetres (or 2 feet 8 InchcsJ high, 
l>ut the present example is the largest of the small 
group of stone images that has been preserved to us. 
On the father hand, as regards woodeit figures, we 
have the evidence of a colossal statue some 2-So metres 
or 9 feet in height.^ 

'I'he new snake-holding figure is here reproduced 
In Figs. 14 Dp laOandSuppk Pi, XLVIIa, jj. Alchoiigh, 
owing to tlie softness of parts of the material, the surface 
is somewhat cracked in places and a few breaks are 
visible, it is practically complete except for a ch ip on the 
top of the tiara and a small secnon of the snake held 
by the Goddess below’ her left hand. 

A remarkable feature in this statuette, which at 
once strikes ibe eye, is the comparative freedom of 
action as compared with other small cult figures, w hether 
in stone, faience* hronze, or clay. Here we see a 
single reptile, the tail of which starts below the left 
ear, |)iisses over the front of the head, and is gmsj>eU 
first in the middle of the body and then by i is neck. 
There is notliiEig here of the stifif and symmelrical 
attitude of other figures. 

The liead of the Goddess is vers' slightly inclined 


* /^. 0 / iii^ p. 5 i£. 


■ p. 55? seqq. 



^■ln, 1 m, pRorii EViiAv 
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Fig. I.>g, Uj'PtLft Part ov VtkviiLi STATUinn:: or Snake GonDtSii §): 

Smai L Sfxt[on of Snake’s Uoiiv Kt:STOKt:i>, 
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TIARA-LIKE HEAD-DRESS 



IT ^ f 

Fig- I si, Kkad or STAtutne, with Tun A-i iKB Hbau-itrbss (f. 

served tii colour, as tbey well may have been delineated In the Rnished 
Avork. 'riie snake itself looks up towards her face. 

Motittity In all this there is a human touch, and the snake that she so geiuly 
of God- grasps seenns to be brought into a certain personal relation Avith its divine 
Mistress. The reptile here is not held out as an emblem of infernal power 
such as it suggests in ilie other cases. Still less is it brandished as Ave see 
the tAvo serpetAts in the upraised liands of the smaller snake tlivintty from 
the ‘Temple Repositories' Avliere the action might Avell recall that of the 
Etruscan demon illusircitcd above. Fat and welt-llking as the reptile is 
here portrayed, it might Avell be a tame snake. The Goddess, in short, in her 
present incarnation is primarily a ‘ Snake Mother' reflecting something of the 
originally beneficent character of the domestic sert>ents themselves. 

Special That the Snake Gorldess herself in one of her manifestations here 

stands before us is sufiiciently indicated by her characteristic Iteadgcar, 
which seems to be a version of the tiara, elsewhere a conspicuous sign 
of the godheatL This, hoAvever, is of an exceptional kind, curving forAVard 
in three bands, as shoAvn in the sketches, Fig. 151, a, S, c. The summit is fiat 
and slightly broken off in front, but otherwise the curved effect is suggestive 
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towards the head of the snake held up in her right hand. Seen from one 
point of view, indeed, she seems to be gazing at it (Fig. ] 50), and this effect 
would have been certainly enhanced, bad the pupils of her eyes been pre- 
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of a 'cap of liberty ‘ and of a form of head-gear of very ancient Anatolian 
tradition, such as wc see associated with Men, Attts, and Miihra, and also 
in some Amazonian types. 



Fig. 152 d, h. TKRitA-cGTrA Ficustixt (Height i 7-5 cm.). Hv E. <1ii,merosi, Fils. 


This head-dress somewhat suggests tltc coiffure of a small clay figure 
also found with the same group of objects (Fig. lf>- ^). The hair is 
here confined by a bandeau round its middle zone, from witich it rises Associ- 
above in a top-knot somewhat curving forrvards. The pale ochreous 
surface of this figurine is varied with red stripes aiul patches, probably of 
ritual significance. The jjersonage representeil wears the usual corset, open top-knot, 
at the front for the ample breasts, anti its lower part is distinguished by 
a skirt devoid of llounccs, tvith folds rtinning iipwartls. The apron is of 
quite exceptional form, being square-cut, and it stands out below in a manner 
reminiscent of the aprons of Egyptian us/ia&iis. 
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The fore parts of both arms are broken off, but the attitude suggested 
by the parts that remain scents most compatible with the idea that she 
was holding forth two snakes. The figure may be regarded as that of a 
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votary or attendant of the Snake Goddess. A clay bull was also found, of 
a rough votive class.' 

The religious import of the deposit is further illustrated by the small 
bronze figure 9-5 centimetres high, of a male adorant, standing on a base of 
a usual form (Fig. 15:*) and six little bronze double-axes, tlie shafts of which 
arc ]>erforated at their ends for suspension. Once ntore, the cult of the 
Snake Goddess is conneew-d, as in the case of the ‘ snake frames ’ descrilx.‘d 
above, with that of the sacred weapon, 

1 he little bronze figure belongs to the same approximate date as the 
statuettes of the Goddess—in other \vords. to the great transitional .Age 

' Its lej-s and a small part of iis pwstcrior border are broken olT. The length of the 
exislirig [Mminn is jjrm. Its heighi ?4Cm. 
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tlvEit included tlie close of M.M, 111 md the very beginning of the blrst 
Late Mlnoan Period, 

Together with these other objects there was also found a series of 
lentoid and amygdaloid bead-seals mustly of a roughly executed amnletic 
class which, as shown b)' their occurrence hi the urn burials of the 
Sphungaras Cemeteryi near Gournia^ belong to this sante M# I M. I ^ 
phased 

The stone statuette of the Snake Goddess above described, as well as 
the two parallel examples from the same group, is the absolute contempo¬ 
rary of the sister forms in faience from the 'Temple Repositories of 
Knossos, Apart from the genenil parallelism in style, they represent the 
same phase in fashions. Certain peculiariiies of ihe corsets and details in 
the diaper-work patterns seen on the aprons of figures of lx>th groups, as 
has been already pointed out in the case of the Cambridge figure,* are 
practically identicah 

So, too, the manner in which the tail of the snake is coiletl round the 
ears of the Goddess curiously torresjxjnds with the arrangement of those 
coiled about the head of the larger figure from the Repositories (Rig- 
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^ Mr, ?, p. <jj2 sEt^q., nnd, for the 

chronological eiidcnce of the Sphungaras 
finds, see Edith H. Hall, ExmvntttJffs jw 
Etufrr/i Cr^ft (rhtbdelphia, 1912)1 published 
by the University Museum. 'J'here were, 
however, some other head-seals of a definitely 
Ijte ^[incan class, A |>edestailed vessel of 
limestone, 30 5 enu in height, also said to have 
been found with the group, was of L. M. H 
date^ Hound Its shoulders were four upright 
handles, apparently In an unfinished candidon^ 


with raised coils between and a spiral band 
decorated its Upper rim. A I*, M. I jug was 
uJso contained in I he group^ It must be added 
that so far as 1 myself was able to judge nut a 
single object in the w^hok series shown to me 
and here described ptesetited any evidence of 
falsihcanon. 1’hey were all imquesiionably 
genuine and, with ibe esceplions mentEoned, 
clearly belonged to the same g^oup- 
■ See above, p. 33- 
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^ 96. Altars and Ritual uf tjie Knossian GoddE-SS : t fousE 
AND Chapel of teie ‘ J I icii Priest 

Sffia// Alhfr blixk wiik Sacral Horns and Double Axes iit relief; 
Skafis of Axes added in plaster : Predecessor of Ciasskal Altars: Discovery 
of Houses South of the ‘ Caravanserai' / Open stefumy; The ‘ High Pikst's 
House': Neighbouring paved Miuoan Street: Urban region packai unth 
large Mansiofis^House remains traced under Modem high-road; Paved 
roadivay leading to Temple Tomb; Outer hall of 'High Priest's Chapel' 
ti/ith khoir Stalls ; Aliddle Contparliueui coitfaiuiitgg\pstitn cists ; Chancel 
and tnmr shrtue or ad)ton,* Comparisons Tilth ^House of the Chancel 
Screen and ‘ Royal Villa ; Private and Saet ifcial enlranees to ad \ toil ; 
Altar Toiik incurved sides : Drain fat escape of blood of sacrifee; Class of 

Altars or saet^al bases svith incurtied sides : Pyramidal gypsum s/and _ for 

base of Double Axe stand: A pair of these set tvilhin the adyton, beside 
the A liar: Double Axe bases in West Quarter of Palace: Example from 
Mycenae. 

Over and above the curious revelations as to the early Snake cult at 
Knossos described in the preceding Sections, the recent researches on the 
site have been fertile in results illustrative of the ritual and other arrange¬ 
ments connected with the ivorship of the Minoan Goddess. 


Discovery of Small Limestone Altar with Religious Symbols. 

About thirty-three metres North-West from the Palace angle on that 
side, near tile border of the branch of the pai^d Minoaii way that here 
ascends above the Theatml Area, there was brought out from a superficial 
deixjsit, evidently due to drift from the slope above, the small limestone altar 
lilock, Pig. I-34, presenting on cadi face reliefs of Double Axes rising from 
oblong stands, while below, separated from their bases by a small interval, 
appear the Sacral Horns of Minoaii cult. On the summit Is a shallow 
sunken kisin, square in shape and Hat bottomed. 

A remarkable feature with regard to the Double A.\es is that the 
shafts are wanting. That they were originally clearly defined is obvious, 
and the necessary conclusion is that they were executed in colourcti plaster 


ALTAR BLOCK WITH CULT SYMBOLS 
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relief. They rise fron^ square bases^ In the restored drawings Fig- 

it is suggested ihat the axe and sliaftp together with ' Homs of Coasecra* 

ttou' belowp were covered witli a creamy whUe wash, such as is often seen 



sT ^ 

Fig. 151* jt, Small Li511;s^tqnl Altar vvrni REUOiou&SvMnoLJS. REsroTinn DttA'vriKL^Q). 

Oil the Palace walls, while the background was painted red^ The whole 
height of the olsject was only 15 centimetres* 

A scpiare altar with ‘ Morns of Consecration ' above it api>ears among 
the remains of the Miniature Terra-cotta Shrine of ^L M- II date found in 
the basement of the ‘ Loom Weights k Another, on a larger scale, con¬ 
structed of isodomic niEisonry+ is shown on the steatite relief of the " rhyton ' 
fragment from Knossos,^ with the Sacral Horns above its coping. Built 
altars also reapy^ear on signet-rjngf^ with religious types such as the remark¬ 
able specimen illustrated below.- 

^ /I J/.p ip p. 120 ^ l ig™ IfiGj A. ' Sec beloWp f i r^. 
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THE ^MIGH PRIESTB HOUSE^ 
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Of the pamllel class of aliar-bases whh iiicurvetl an interesung 

e.xample receiuly brought to light in the ‘ High IViest's House*at the South 
of the Palace will receive illustration in the succeeding pages. 

In no case, however, have we hitherto an example of an altar with the 
sacred objects in, relief on its sides, as here. Such an altar maybe regarded 
as the remote predecessor ot a long Classical series on w'hicli sacral cinblcms 
such as the 6 n£i(tfUHti/ or ritual vessels arc seen in relief* In the reign of 
Constantine (as is shown by his coinage) the Cross had already begun to 
supersede these on altar blocks* 

The miniature and ea.sily portable cult object here seen—-the first of 
its class yet discovered—is of a kind that might easily have been placed on 
the floor of one of the small Shrines that ive know to liave existed in many 
parts of the buikling. It may w’ell have belonged to one at or near the 
North West Palace angle* from which it seems to have drifted. 


The ‘ High Priest’s House 

An interesting supplement to the discovery of the portable Altar 
bearing the sacred emblems of the Cult resulted from the further investb 
gations Soutit ol tlic Palace tiudertaken by me in the S|jringof T he 

primary object of these, the quest—crowned with such dramatic sLicce,ss ’ — 
for a Royal I omb, mvolvctl, as a para I id O[jeration, the endeavour to trace 
out the further course of the Great South Road beyond the ’ Caravanserai ’ 
and the existence of connected structures* 

.f\ flight of six line limestone steps, five vvdl'jjreserved, Suppb Pi, 
XLVIIl,* running up Westwards into the emViankmeiit of the recently 
constructed modem road from Candia on that side, about 520 metres 
South of the ■ Caravanserai *. was taken as the starting-jxrint for these 
explorations. This step-way (Suppl. IT, XLVl 1), which, from its limestone 
material, must have been open to the sky, bordercil South of its upper 
course a large buikling supported along its Eastern bortler by massive stone 
base*blocks and foundations, one block being incised with a deeply cut 
star sign of an early Middle Mlnoan character. '] he continuation of its 
Eastern ;va11 was struck by means of pits sunk beneath the Western border 
of the modern road. 

' For the’ TiiTnple Tijmb’seL'^ I ifi. An upper laiiding h cannt;;;iDn xlih them 
’ The steps weru 1*40 m. wide, about 50 led ton iiurrowtr fliijht fading up under the 
cm. in tread, and 13 cm. in average height, etnbnnknicnt of the new fgadway. 


THE ‘HIGH PRIESTS HOUSE’ 
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riie teffninat section of its Northern vv'all was found by ibe same means 
and. a Htile beyond it, part of the outer wall of what was clearly another 
large mansion. 



Kiu. 15o- PLiVN Hi-' PkuSKHVEDStcvtoSor* HiCxii PmEsr's 
House’ am> BcutPKmNt; Afte*. 

North, again, of the open stairway was a 

^ ,r , » ihtbjiiic' 

kind of small Court, about sJ metres square, luary: 
endoseil by fine walling faced w-ith gypsum 
blocks and an opeit gangway giving entrance to 
it from the East. Against the Soiuhern wall of 
the yard was a stone bench, and a stone^built 
drain that had followed two sides of the little Court, after running under this, 
found its vent through the adjoining wall into W'lmt may have been a small 
tank (see Plan, Fig. 155), The step-way itself above mentioned pointed 
tow'ardsa Minoan paved w'ay that was herti brought to lightsome six metres 
below the lowest step preserved, but the remains of an intervening building 
shoAved that It could not have reached it by a direct line. 1 he road itself, 
paved by small irregular blocks, was here confined by buildings on both 
sides, which may account for its course being exceptionally narrow, only 
about iw'o and a half metres or some S feet 2 inches. It was iollowed South 
for some fifty metres, bordered again by a building on its West border 
and, beyond litis, tvas traced to a point only a few metres distant from its 
convergence with a more im]>ortant roatbvay. The pavement of this, 
which was 3-52 metres wide, unquestionably formed the continuation of 
the * Great South Road ’ the fiirtltcr approach of which to the Palace 
is marked by the Viaduct, the piers of which were brought to light 
below the * Caravanserai *. Its breadth, in fact, aiisw*ers to that of its lines 
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of cominuatioix beyond the bridge over the older course of the Vlydiia 
brook In one direction to the Palace nnd in the other to the Harijour Town 
of K no5sos> 

in its Southward course this Important road, inimetliately beyond its 
point of junction with the more local line above described, passe*.! close by 
the North-West corner and entrance of the ‘Temple Jombbeing joined 
just before this point by tlte special line of access from this to the residence 
with which we are here concerned. 

Unfortunately, owing to tile denudation due to the fall of the ground 
to the East and to the covering over of the Western part of this building 
by the embankment of the new road, only an incomplete section of it could 
be made out. aa shown in tlie Plan. i'ig. 155 , and that onij' by lueatis of 
rather daring tunnelling under the new highway, Roth the line remains 
of its gypsum fa*;ade and the extent covered by the existing structure.? to 
the point where they broke olT to the North, were suflicient. however, 
to show that We had to deal W'ith a mansion of exceptional si/e and 
importance. 

Special attention must here be called to the fact that in this area 
between four and live hundred metres South of tin; Palace, in addition 
to .smaller houses, tliere were three considerable mansions separated Iry 
only a feiv feet from one another. West of tills, whore the recently coii- 
striicted roarlway cut into the slope, its construction had, moreover, brought 
out a continuous series of Important house remains to a point opposite the 
' CaravanseraiHere, again, an exploratory trench, dug In 1931, reveaietl 
the corner of what, from its exceptionally fine gypsum frontage, must have 
lormedpart of another large mansion, unfortunately mostly cutaway by the 
course of the new higliway, Tlie evidence already afforded by tlie group 
of houses of well-to-do burghers, excavated by Dr. Hoganli in the first 
year of the excav'ation, lying cm the slope of Gypsades from 100 to 
metres to the North-West and West of this, Is thus greatly reinforced, and 
ivc may infer that a still niore extensive region, 0x1 this .side was covered 
with stately mansions.’ 

Ihroiighont all this considerable region, stretching along the lower 
slopes of the Valley Soiiili of die Palace, it may be .said, indeed, that 
wherever the surface of the ground is cut into on any considerable scale, 
one or more Minoan structures, generallj- part of imposing private liouses. 


* In my Gt^neni! Plan of the site of Koo^- 
sos showing the presunicrtl extent of the 
Minoan Town t?/ pt. II, filing 


P- 547) boundary of the * Inner rlty * 
just ItK^Uides ihe ntwly discovered ' Hieh 
PrieiL^ House 
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are perpeuially revealing; themselve.s. At every step the traditional epic 
description of Kiioasos /far the * great* or * broad" City* 

receives a fresh corroboration. 

The ^ High 
Priesp^ House "seems 
approximately to 
have covered 
same period as 
later stages of 
Palace it sell* 
noted below, its earli¬ 
est ceramic relics 
were of the transition¬ 
al M. M. [II-L/M. I 
class. interesting 
fragment of a spiral!- 
form frieze of painted 
stucco found near the 
South - PJastem cor¬ 
ner (Pig- I 70 ,p* 25 o) 
showed that it had 
been re-decorated in 
the mature LAI. \ a 
phase, in a style simi¬ 
lar to ihat of the 
^ Queen's Megaron " and adjoining area- 

The Central part of the Western Section of this house (see Fig. 157 
and Plan T ig, so as it could be uncovered, was by far the most 

interesting. It proved, indeed, to contain a kind of private shrine or Chapel, 
the perspective plan of which is given in Mr, de Jongs drawing. Pig. 157 , 
Elsewhere among the Knossian dwellings we have seen the end of 
a principal chamber separated from the body of the room by a tvvo- 
columned balustrade widi a central opening and forming a raised dais 
beyond it. At the back of this compartment^ in the case of the " 1 louse of 
the Chancel Screenwas a raised base, oit winch it may be supposed the 
seat of the head of the family was placed (See Plan, Fig. 150 , In the 
' Royal Villa", where we see an analogous arrangement, the remains of a 
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FiO* 156* £f, Pr.AK OF !MiLGAkos OF * House of Chancel 
SciiKF-x* SHOWixo Dais for Seat of Honour j of that of 
T ilt ^ Roy AL Villa* with JLumaiksof Gvfsuu Throne in Xichil 


’ Cf., 17, 559 seqq., § 56 ' TAti *■ JSmid * P. 0/ ii, Pt. U, pp. 392-5, and Figs. 
^ y/jjwmV TraJi/wft/ 22*1, 225. 


Middle 
Secimn of 
* House of 
the Sahc-^ 
tuary ^: 
Chunot^l 
and inujcr 
sbrint. 
Compan- 
son with 
"H,of 
Chancel 
Screen * 
and 
‘ Ko^al 
Villa*. 
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V R 1 VA'l' R C1 1 A1* li L OF ‘HIGH P RI RST'S HOUSE' 



■gypsum throne or ‘seal f»f honour' were actually fomuJ, in this case wiihin 
a special niche. (See I’lan, Fig, intt, L) ‘ The screen in these cases, liow- 
eeer. is a domestic arrangement. 

As will hr seen from the Plan, Fig. lolt, the Western part of the 
Chapel has Ijtren cut short by the natural denudation of the hill-side. 
It is a fair conjecture, however, that the original arrangetnciit eloselv 


' /' o/ ,1A. ii, Pt. II, p. 39 ft seqq., and Fit's. 1'2', ‘',12. 231. 
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corresixjtitltfiLl that of one or other of the systems represcnteil respec- 
lively by the ' I louse of the Chancel Screen ' and the ' Royal Villi'. We 
must, at any rate, assume that the chamber was lii^hted at its Eastern end 
either b) means of a wimlow or of a small Kght-conrt. 

'I'he mam liall in this case, however, was dlstiii<^fLiishcd by a feature 
sugj^estive—like the canct'lU formed by the baUistruies beyon,d—of eccles- 
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Fig. 158 , cpf ISkq^jtk Doi'iu.e Gaiks o \ Inner Sanctum. 

inscical prirallelsn On lioth sultrs Wfre round ilie solid cores of stone 
benches—true choir stalls—running along the side walls* and destined 
doubtless for those who took part as worship|iers hi the ritual chant led 
by ihe priest in live inner chancel. 


Intermediate Compartment with Gypsum Cists for Offerings^ 

Ihe stc|jpcd passage l>clivcen the outer bakisirades led 10 an Inter^ CUesfor 
mediate coiitjiartmeni iiiarked by two ijypsum cists, or oiveti chests, the 
lower par^s of ivbich w^cte visible and which, as the chancel remains showed^ 
hctil been compacted together by a ivooden framework (see perspective 
drawing Fig* Ip"i 7 ). These receptacles may well have been used for the 
deposit of firstdVniLs or otiier fooil ofierlngs. 

Inner Sanctum wJth Double Gates of Brom^e<, 

These cists were backed against tlie two inner balustrade?; that shut c;?itt5qt 
oft the * holy of holies'p and m the pavement of the stCjiped opening between 
them, sockets were visible on both sides (Plan and Section* Fig* ITjS) that 
marked tlie existence ol twfi folding gatesp clearly of metahworkp and 
doubtless iormed of briin^^e. For piir|ii!.ses of illusiratioii these arc con- 
jecttirally restored by Mr. Piet de Jong in his perspective drawing. Fig. 157 ; 
see. too^ the phototype. Siippl. I’L XIA'IIL^ The side supports of these 
seem to have Iteen attaches! to the corner posts of the two cists* 

^ 'I'he recess shown at i!u- kn k of ibi^ Sitiipl, Hate (above the uliar and p^Tamidal bi&es) is 
an accident ^iif excavatfon, and nni |Mirt of the original phin. 
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INNER SECTION OF CHAPEL 


Prlvale 
access Eo 
(uiyfffft. 


Here, again, as is shown by the restoretl drawing. Fig. I.*>7, the inner 
section \ras entered, by a passage stepping up between the pillars of the 
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Fig. 150. Plan of ]^SF-ll Section of Cuapel showim: Altae in I'ostTiON (Meike Scai.e) : 
Piet pe Jong. Seh, too. Sum.. Pi.. .\MX. 


two outer balustrades. The line of the Ixilustrade-pillars corresponded 
W'ith the first of the three gypsum steps. leading, in this case, to a second 
balustrade with a corresponding O'pening which gave access to the inmost 
compartment of this curious chamber. 

This inner chancel or adyt^n itself consisted of a small elongated 
chamber 4-80 metres long and 1 50 deep. It was provided with a doorw'ay 
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with gypsum jambs ai its Southern entl opening on to a paved passage and 
running front East to West, By means of this, private access would have 
been secured to the inner Sanctum for the household priest or other mini- 
strants. At the opposite or Northern end of the adyian, however, the 
approach was open so that sacrificial animals, such as goats or rams, might 
have Ijeeti the more easily brought in frotn the corridor bejond. 



Minoan Altar Block and Double Axe Base, 

Connected with this reserved compartment was a curious block* which 

T 


Altar wi th 


Vic. 160, fip Limestone Altar ; 4 Gvpsu3J Stand for Dotrni-E Axb (Piet de Jong), 

though actually round outside the central inner 0{>entngp had had, as Its flat 
back shows, its original place close against the back wall. This block is at 
once recognistable as representing a S|jeclal class of Minoan altar (Fig. I <!(l, a). 
It is of gypsum, a good deal weathered, so that the profile of the cornice 
that runs round the front anil two sides has lost something of its clear 
definition. The front and two sides curve in, but the back is flat, and, as 
noted, had evidently been set against the back wall. 

The height of the altar was 34 centimetres, and its square * coping' tvas 
44 X 44 cm. At Its narrowest point its diameter was 29 cm. 

From the analogy supplied by the altar with the reliefs of the sacred 
objects described above, it seems likcl)' that this, too, had originally 
been embellished with painted decoration. The walls of the adyiott Itself, 
JV. 1- 
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in winch it stood, had origin ally been coated with stucco, coloured a V’^enetian 
red, of wliich, however, only scanty remains were brought to light in the small 


Kio. mu Sucrto.v or IsstR I’AttT ojr Cuapei. showing Dh un I-eaiung rpoit Altar, 


section lit at it was jiossible to excavate 
under the new* road-way. 

Atuiri The altar (Fig, IdO), with its curving 

brought into prominence, beloitgs 

incurved to a well-known class of what in many cases 
may be rather regarded as sacral bases, 
such as those beneath the forepart of the 
lions of the hf)'cenae gate. The incurving 
of the sides in tltis and analogous cases is 
more pronounced, and bases of this class 
are adopted as an architectural feature in 
the fatade of oite of the faience ‘ House* 

'I'ablets * and again as a section of the lP.tFAx Cave, 
painted Meze on either side of the Throne 

at Knossos. They seem. Indeed, as has already been pointed out,^ to 
have played a leading part in the evolution of the ' half-rosette ’ friezes so 
characteristic of the Minoan Order. 


' P.o/ jt/,, ii, pi. [I, pp, Ao;, 608 ; AWf m ihf rthition of haf/rtutik and trighpk frkzts 
te inmrr.fd typt Minmn n/ftird^TSi. 
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Oil a crystal intaglio from the Iditean Cave, an illustralioii of which Is 
here reproduced In Fig, where the V'otary summons the divinity by 
means of a conch-shcll trumpet, we see both altar types represented. That 
to the left with the more genth' incurving 
sides shows above it a conical object, which 
might be interpreted as a flame of fire. 

Above the other base with the C-like curves 
the ‘ Horns of Consecration* appear—as if 
set in another plane—in front of a group of 
three trees.* A five-rayed star to the right 
of the lasl-mentioned altar adds a further 
religious element to the scene. 

Drain for the Biood of Sacrifices. 

The ascending course of a stone drain, 
intended to carry ofli the blood of sacrifices, 
was traced beneath the central step-waj' 
leading In a direct line to the altar. Its 
opening, which would have been about six 
feet in front of the block, had been des- fiu. 1 ( 13 . Cr.Av VrsiKi, iouno 
troyed, but its further course beloiv was North ok Altar, (g) 

visible beneath the pavement of the outer hall of the Chapel. (See 
Fig. 157 and Suppl. VI XLlX.) 

This arrangement certainly suggests that the altar was in this case 
used for * bloody sacrifice , tlie victims—which must have been small 
animals having been led in, as already inferred, through the ojjen passage 
to the tuiyi&tt at its North end, or, alternativelvT the blood, already shed, 
being brought in in pails and poured before the altar and betw'een the 
Double Axes, as shown on the Hagja Triacla sarcophagus. 

A remarkable clay vessel of cylindrical shape below, showing black 
striations, found North of the altar, may have had some ritual use, perhaps 
for oil of anointing. T.iie neck, which was handle-less, is broken ofl above, 
the height of the vessel in its existing state being 15 centimetres (Fig. 1<?3), 

Pyramidal Pedestal of Gypsum; compared with Double-Axe Stands. 

In juxtaposition with the almr block, there came to light a curious 
gypsum pedestal, one side of which was broken away, but which originally 

* See of .TA, i, p. Fig. 1G7. * Cf. A, E., .J/i Tftt -iffd' pUlar Cull, p. 44, Fig, 25 . 
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PYRAMIDAL PASE OV DOUBL»AXE STAND 


Conclu- 
MGn that 
a pair of 
pNc&tals 
for Dwy- 
hlc Asea 
was set 
beside 
Altar. 


^vas of pyramidal sba[)e, 37 centimetres In height, tt had a square base 
and four sides tapering upwards to a s<|iiare-cut upper surface 16 by j6 
centimetres in dintensions (Fig. 1 (>0 A). The wltole was evidently used as a 
support for some object of cult. 

There can hardly be a doubt that this gypsum pedestal was. in fact, 
designed as a base for tlte stand of a Double Axe of moderate size. The 
pyramidal form of tlie object itself suggests a comparison with that of a 
well-known class of Double-Axe stands wrought out of gypsum, limestone 
or steatite, and, though these as a rule were slightly stepped, this was not 
by any means universally the case.’ 

Some of the steatite axe stands of this class are quite small and port¬ 
able and might xrel! have been placed on a pj-ramidal pedestal such as that 
before us. One in this material from I’alaikastro had a base only 11-5 
centimetres square, the whole being 9 cm. higlt.’ That found in associa¬ 
tion with a bronze Double Axe of the ritual kind in the I’sychro Cave and 
the fragmentarj' specimen, also of dark steatite, brought to light in com¬ 
pany with the bull s head ' rhyton' in the same material in the Little l‘alace, 
would have been equally adapted for such a position. 

It may also be observed that such a method of placing a small .Axe, 
stand and all on a more or less fixed pedestal, would have a certain con¬ 
venience since the shafts of these sacred weapons w-ere carefully locked 
into their sockets. This was effected by means of a small pin inserted 
through a hole in the side of the apex of the pyramid, as is well illustrated 
by the specimen referred to from Palaikastro, The horns of bull’s 
head * rhytons’ were fastened on in the same way, and the same method is 
ado|)ted for the primitive locks of Mtnoan doorways, the bronze ‘ locking- 
pins ’—or primitive keys—of which specimens have been found.’ 

This pyramidal base—like several Double-Axe stands found in position 
beside the sacred pillars in CrypLs *—would liave been in the position in 
which it is restored, beside the altar. Considering the frequency, moreover, 
in which Double Axes appear in pairs and the sy mmetrical arrangentent 


* That round in position i^efore the pillar 
in the Soyih-L^a-^t Honse at Knossos (which 
has a Doyhtu Am incised on it) U a trun* 
cated cone without steps. It has a small 

without any iiigm of Mocking "■ 

* K. C. Busaiv^ueip a/ /WrtA 

{/?p S. . i.f viii)i p. joo. 

* See P. a/ AL, ii^ Pt. [I, p. 527 seqq., 

and 332 and 33L 


P 210 , and in, pp. ri- 14 . 

For a ' locking pin see p, Fig, ti, Thu 
gypsum doof-janibs gf the Pillar Crypt of 
the "Temple Tomb' described below 
showed similar l)oring!i fur this primitive forsu 
of lock. 

* As, for tnstsmee^ tn the Pillar Crypts of 
the South House and South-East House at 
Kngssgs. 
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prevailing in the sanctuary, we ntay with great probability in Per that a 
similar pyramUlal base had been placed on the other side of the altar. 

In the restored drawing. Fig. 15 T. this balanced arrangement is adopted. 

Throughout the whole Western region of the Palace there were found 
fallen Into the deposits found in tlie Magazines and basement passages a basi»j»f 
series of stepped pyramidal sockets—of limestone, or gypsum, originally 
plastered over such, as we know from the sacrificial scene on the I iagia >n^Wc« 
Triada sarcophagus, served as stands for the sacred weapon.* It is lairly Mncc. 

certain iliat ihck- had made their way into ihc basements from small 
shrines and sanctuary halls on the upper floors. , m . 

Together with all the other details of the Doiible-A.\c Cult, the use ot 
these pyramidal bases was carried by the Minoaii Concpit^rors to Mainland 
Greece. and a specimen, much worn, was discovered by the Hriiish e.scava- 
tors on the ramp of the Akropolis at Mycenae.* 

The ‘High Priest's House’, 

From the ceramic contents of this flouse,^' though much broken and 
scattered by later disturbance of its rooms and passages, its construction in “n^M. 
its present form must be assigned to the great epoch of Restoration that 
succeeded the seismic catastrophe that took place towards the end of the 
I bird Middle Minoan Periovl. It thus repeats the history of the ‘South 
I I ouse of that of the * Chancel Screenof the * Royal Villaand of 
' the Little Palace 

In this case, however, though there was a considerable series of frag- 
ments illustrative of the L. M. 111 ft epoch imntcdiately following the Imal 
catastrophe of the Great Palace, typical sherds belonging to the Age of 
' Squatters' were almost wholly absent. I'he same, as we shall .see, was the 
case with the ‘Temple 'romW. the history of which indeed shows a great 
correspondence w Ith that of this priestly residence. The finest ceramic relic 
found in this house was a two-handled ewer, sliown. with the u|»per part re¬ 
stored, in I'ig. lif’u It is of exceptional form, with a prominent ring round 

' I'jcmiiples are carefully cqllecicd by Nil- covery wiis lo he publi>.lieii tiy the Hrtiish 
sson, Tht Mitman-MyeenamH p. iSi cwcsivaiuns in iheir kejwrl oil ihe Kjilkani 

scqn On the little alWf. Fir. l;lt. the Cemetery, exptured in 1922, and wlndi ha.s 
Ouuhk A-xes rise frniii square-cut bases. now appeareti in Ankmoio^m, vol. Issxii. 

* I’uhlisbed by Nilsson, op. «/., p. 184 and ' The artiest group of sherds found here 
note I froni a phatogtapb supplied with Mr. is of the mature I., M. I n class (teed pattern, 

W'ace'a peritussion, by Hr, lioethius. He &c,J. 
there mentiuns that an account of ilie dis- 
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the base of Its neck and double excrescences below the spring of its handles. 
On the front of the neck is <a whorl-shell and sea-tang in the marine style of 
L. M, I h, and the lower part of its body is covered with fine stippling. 
Tire upper part of a very* decorative * Stirrup Vase * presenting an S-shapetl 
shield in relief is illustr.ated below in connexion with a globular vessel in 
the same general style dating from the latest L. M. II phase, found with 



From the very pronounced religious character of the principal chamber 
we may reasonably conclude that it had been designed for the habitation of 
some sacertloial functionary. As to the function that he fulfilled we gain 
a real clue from the paved street that led almost in a direct line from the 
South-East corner of the ntansion to the remarkable Temple-Tomb of a 
Knosslan Priest-king, not two minutes’ walk to the Soutli of it, 

' Sec lielow, | 11 y. 















































RECONSTITUTION IN “LITTLE PALACE’ aij 



The Priest wIig occupieil this sanctuary dwelling was surely the 
Warden of the * Holy Sepulchre ' of Minoan Priest-kings. 

The fresco remains, indeed, brought to light in connexion with the 

corritlor above the South Porch 
of the Palace help us to su]>ply 
the vision of the high-priest 
himself borne in his sedta g£sht- 
recalling that of the 
Papit-R^ to-day—to the sepul* 
chral sanctuary placed in his 
charge. The priestly function¬ 
ary there seen (Pig. is 

seated in his folding-chair, borne 
on a palanquin by four acolytes, 
each robed—as heseemstobave 
been himself—in a long white 
winding vestment bordered by 
a transverse saffron band.* 


I c n*-. 


Kjg. 105, Ett Kk IN ' Marine ’ StVLX (L, M. I A), 
* House of Sanctcarv.’ 


Work of Conservation and 
Reconstitution in ‘ Little 
Palace 

Among the other struc- Works of 

tvires hitherto excavated on the 

site of Ivnossos outside the 

, , , I'almce'. 

great building, the * Little 
Palace’—connected with it by 
what may be regardetl as a 
very ancient SiHCi'tJ —also, 
as already pointed out.^ pre¬ 
sents an example of a building 
whicli, though in part no doubt 
residential,was principally dedi¬ 
cated to religious purposes. 


With its exceptioually sumptuous Lustral Area—used by the later 
squatters as a ' Peilsli Shrine -—its succession of Pillar Crypts, and the 
great artistic value of its ritual vessels, if we may judge from the exquisitely 

* Reproducifd from /V 0 / ,1/., ii, Pt. 11, p. jjj, Fijj* JiOS. don. 

* For repfescntfttlons of I’rieststm gomssec I’art 11, f roi. 

® See /t ii, Pt. 11, p. 77 J. 
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ai6 BEAU-SEAL WITH HEAD Ol- DERVISH PRIEST 

fashioned biifPs head * rliyton it preseiUs every appoarance of a relii^ious 
foundation. These feauires stand, indeed, in a close connexion with the 
Cult of the Minoan Goddess in her duhonic aspect. Built, indeed, in tliat 
trajfic epoch after the practical closure of a wliole pliase of Minoan culture 
by a great Earthquake, the relation of these structures to lier as Lady of 
the Undenvorld has a special significance. '1 he spacious pillar crypts—^well 
provided with stone vats for the biood of victims, together witli the 
columnar hails for more public worship tiiat overlay them, were, in fact, so 
many Expiatory Chapels. 

The entire South'East area of the building was occupied by these, 
and—facing the upper story of the sanctuary thus com(JOsed - was a 
splendid series of halls and porticoes designed for public fiinciioiis and 
princely state. 

One of the most urgent tasks iniposeil on me during the season’s work 
of t9.3i had been to rescue fiotn the advancing stage of decomposition 
into which it had fallen the noble reception suite that stretches along the 
whole of the East front of the building—which, with its Entrance Mall, 
Peristyle, and Great Megaron beyond, bordered by its outer colonnade, 
forms, in fact, the finest architectural suite knowti to us from the i^Iinoan 
World. {See Eig. 1 dfi, and Sup|jl. I’late L.) 

With this was integraliy connected the reconstitution of the adjoining 
first and second (lights of the grand staircase, all the elements of which 
remained, though m a collapsed state. 

This latter work, well executed like the other by the native mason, 
George Spoiirdabkis, under iheable direction of the Architect of the British 
School. Mr. Piet de Jong, fortunately resuited in the incidental discovery of 
a small relic that throws an interesting side-Iigln on another aspect of the 
local religion. 

Bead-seal with Head of ‘Dervish^ Priest apparently leading Orgiastic 
Dance, found in * Little Palace \ 

Ileiieath the .slab of the fourth step of the lower fiight of stairs, the 
lracturei.1 pieces ot which had to be raised In order to re-cement them, was 
found a lentoid bead-seal of black steatile (Fig. l<! 7 ). From the associa¬ 
tions in which it was found this relic maj' be assigned to the transitional 
M.M, lll^L. M. 1 epoch. 

One side of the Icntoid (a) shows the head of a bull, |j:irlly worn away, 
but executed in the finest style of Minoan engraving. On the other side (<J), 
deeply incised and well-preserved, is what at first sight might lie regartled 
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PRIESTS HEAD AND SISTRUM PLAYER'S 


Com¬ 
pared 
with 
ffistrum- 
playcr 
of Har- 

^rhytois^ 



as the caricature of a bciicl of a bear<Ied man^ His hair, abiiornnally short 

for a Minoan man. Is slightly coiletl at its end, Ivis nose is somewhat snub, 
he has a heavy jaw and strong sinews to his neck, his mouth is open as if 

lie were raising his voice and he wears a 
slightly pointed beard. That this is not 
intended for a caricature in any sense of 
the word, but in fact represents a definite 
class of personage, can hardly be doubted 
when it is compared with the head of the 
elderly slstnmi player^ on the'Harvesters* 


Fm. 1 +17 il, li, Two S i Vts OK B t.ACK StEA ' 
TtTK E£ae>s>:al KK 03 .I HpITTLE Palace^j 
Heap ok Bull (askaped); Heap ok 
C iiANTjNc Priest as if iTi-^Dixn Oe<;jas- 
TJC IJanle (I), 


I'lG. St&TRUM-rLAVEk l.KAT>|IfU 

KeVEI. koLT OX ' Hahvester's" Vas*-:, 
Hac.ia Tkiaoa (J ). 


Vase from Hagia 'rriada. In this most spirited of nil Minoan compositions 
—a section of which is given in Fig, tim’*—ho is seen chanting open* 
mouthed at the head of the revel rout, immediately followed by three 
youngrer members of his special choir, singing llie same refrain. 

Drawings of both head,s are given in Fig. tl!7. and Fig. and it 
will be seen that tht: profile of both presents a distinct resemblance. The 
'ststriim' player also has a markedly heavy jowl, and his neck shows the 
same tri|)le sinews. 'I’he most obvious distinction is ihat the* head upon the 

’ RepcMcd from o/ ,IA, it, Pt. I, p. 47, -in advanced uge. See A Af„ iti, pp. ,.n 
%’ 22 h. 

* The broad belt of this fij^ure i$ a marli of 
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intaglio iiS provided with a beard or ' goateewhich is of a quite einceptional 
appearance among advanced Minoan representations.' The counterpart 
to the jr/r/;'»w/-p!ayer, however, tiie rustic * Coryphaeus who sings oiien- 
niouth in the processional scene, also wearsa beard. It seems, moreover, to 
have been a usual feature of the earlier stone images—including one 
foutid on the site of Knossos itself **—of the ' proto-Libyan class, where 



indeed it must be regarded as 
the reflection of a Libyan fashion. 

In the case of the member of 
a priestly caste tlte survival of 
this archaic usage need excite no 
surprise. It is. indeed, of a piece 
with the occurrence of a stone 
libation table of early Nilotic type 
in the ■ 1 eniple Tomb *. 

Judging by the group on the 
’ rhytoii' wc may recogniiie here, 
under a characteristic aspect, the 
lieatl of a ‘dervish ' band such as 
may have celebrated the more 
orgiastic side of the Minoiin cult 

in relation to the ‘harvest home’ festivals. The musical instrument 
used by the leader of the rout on the 'rhytoti' is a sisiritw of the simpler 
and more archaie Egjptian class. This type also occurs as a character 
of the Linear Class A and apjjears on a large tablet from Tylissos* in 
company' with the onkh sign, which also had a religious currency in the 


I'la. Itj*). StimoN or ttKUJ'rs Steathe 
R urtox, Hag[,\ THiAttA, 


iMlnoan world. 

'Lhls portrait of a ‘ der\‘ish' priest, with the neck bent forward a-s if 
hurrying forward, like the ' sistrum’-player at the head of the harv'est 
rout, supplies a fresh link with an orgiastic side of the cult, upon which the 
association of the Minoan Goddess with the cymbals of Kybelti on the 
'I’hisbe ring has already thrown some liglu.-* The er liimself 

is surely the fellow of the * Cymbal-player whose mortal remains, together 
' Among rari! imtances of its occmrcnce in from MesaM ijhid.. p, 46, tig. 21, <?, is of a 


tin: transilioTial M.Mr Jll—L. M- 1 epoch 
may bt mtintioTicd the rm^rmEnt of a stemite 
‘ rhyLon * froiii Knossos wiih ihe relief of an 
archer, 

* /V of Mr, iIt Pt. p. Fig. 13, A 1 , ^ 2 
(and cf. 0- beard of ibe shell head 


more stubbly hind. 

* my copy in I. Hat;:idaki,f Ti'Anrf.is 
p- 313, Fig. 19 A\ 

' 0/ lii, p[J. 470-4, and Fig. 3^8 

<p. 47 0- 
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2-0 KOURF, T£S OF RHE A-K YBEL6 

wUh his instruments, were found in a very late Minoan tomb in East 
Crete.* 

This orgiastic aspect of tlte old Cretan worship' is, in fact, well repre¬ 
sented in the Amn'Ui of its later phase, who danced around the infant 
Zeus. According to the Eteocretan tradition preserved by Diodorus, they 
were half savage in their habits of life, dwelling In caves and thickets on 
the mountains®—something akin to the Selloi of Dodona, It is in the train 
of Rhea-Kybcle. on die Phrygian side, however, that we find the best 
survival of this aspect of ihe cult. The mendicant priests or Metragyrts of 
the Great Mother—amongst wliom, it may be remembered, the Second 
Dionysios of Syracuse enrolled himself In his old age*—^may well have 
recalled the physiognomy of the head on this Knosslan intaglio. 



' At_McrtiHanii in Sitcia j * 9 * 4 ’ p. 5 ad seqij. 

pp. 46 -S, and Fig. i r. * Uiod. V. c, !sv, i. 

* On lT.lces of an orgiastic cult in Crete see KttaTchos in .Athunaeus, 

especially M. Kilsson, TTie 
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FlC. 170, J'RACVtF-NTT OF ^Al^■TJ^|) StI'CCO pRIErj- mosT VHi™ 
I’jiiFiT's House’ (see i>, 305) 












9 97' ArCKITECTUKAI- FuiEilES AND OTHER RELIEFS FROM THE ' MlDULE 
F.VLACE ' AT Knossos and the ' Riuole of Mvcenae 

Lfiscovtyy of fyes/i SiCtion if ' ii't^lyph' and half yoseitt yiiiif band 
identical wiili fticsc from Atrms Tomb at Alycmac; Simtlar frteocc at 
Kfsoisos on AT M. /// a frescoes ; Contemporary rosette reliefs there ; ' TrT 
fflypit' and * litilf-roscite' friese of A^i /F* EHtrance^—tt i^T Al, JII—TtAT / 
feature. Absence of later examples at Kuossos; Tater painted frieze tit 
Afe^aron Porch, Afycenae; Alabaster friese of Thy/is^an outgrowth of 
flnossiau type c Fragmcni of gypsum Capital from ' Clyiemnestra fac^adi 
its spiral and plaitnork decoralion typical of M. AT Ills. ; Steatite Afedal- 
lion piihoi found in * Clytemnestra ' Tomb, resembling those of Royal Maga¬ 
zines at fCnossos ; I'ragmeni of times tone pUhos from li^est Alagazine., 
Knossos; AI.Af, ///a Stone vases with ptaihoork and inlays from ^ Clytem¬ 
nestra' Tomb; Fragment of Cretan breccia ' rhyton from ^Atreus' dromos, 
in form of bnlfs head ; Sculpiured details of the hoo great Tholoi as sveii as 
interior relics connected with AT Af, III Paliice at A nossos; Impossible 
theory of Eat Her ‘ Shaft Grave ’ and later * Tholos ’ Dynasty at A/ycenae. 
Transference of burials for safety's sake from Eee-hivc Tombs to Shaft Graves 
within walls natural explanation; Difereiit eharacier of y/th Grave— 
alsvavs lu situ; Incongruity of attribution of 'Atreits tomb to Age of 
Alycenaeau decodciixe. Hew materials iic support of *'"1 ransference view. 
Contents of Shaft Graves synchronize with relics found in the hvo Great 
Xholot. Embossed gold plates found tn I lioloi like those in Shaft Graves. 
Latest of the conlinuons ceramic series in I'holoi as in Shaft Graves. L. M.Ih; 
Later occupation a/^Tholoi in L. AT ///b ; Stelae originally placed under 
vaults as well as in the open; In rock tombs at A/ycenae; In Dendrd 
Cenotaph and Tholos near Heracon: Stela hi Knossian Chamber Tmtb ; 
Reliefs on Afyeenue stelae of Knossian lapidary School; Alinoan seaTtypes 
taken over onto stelae; Connexions with Xllth Dynasty scarab-types — 
* Egypto-ATmoan ' patterns ; L'eaturcs of AT AL HI ' Marine style' on stela 
Spiralifsrm patterns on early stela from EgyptoMiuoan repertory of 
Kuoss&s; Discovery of remains of sculptured slab at Knossos with similar 
reliefs of interlocked rows of spirals ; Flat relief of rounded shaft on slab 
compared with bactylic example in ' Tomb of Double Axes . 

The altars and saitctuary fittings dhistrateJ in the last Section lead us 
to a class of ornamental reliefs specially associated with the faifades of 
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‘TRIGLYPHS’ OF ‘MIDDLE PALACE’ AND ‘ATREUS’ 


Tri- 

(jlyphs, 

Sic., at 

Knossos 

and 

Mycenae, 



shrines and tlie [xirtals of paladal buiklings, of which the recent supple- 
mentary excavaiions have alTordcd new and striking evidence. 

The class of decorative bands, to wliich reference has already been 
made in the precediitg Volumes 
of this work, consists of rosette 
and * triglyph' friezes in Itard 
stone, w hieh will be seen lo have 
a very special bearing on the 
origin of the similar works that 
adorned the fai^ade of the moim' 
mental Tombs and of the Pro- Fiu, in. 
pylon of the Palace at Mycenae. 

This dependent relation of the architectonic decorative motives in the 
great Mainland centre is itself, as we shall see, only one evidence out of 


I'.vuT or FnitzK from ‘Atrkus ' Town. 
Mvcrsa»% 


many of a much wider indebtedness. 

The immediate relationship in which these stand to the similar relief- 
bands at Mycenae at once strikes tite eye. So intimately bound up, indeed, 
with the Knossian Palace itself, and so historically important ts the field 
of conijiarlson thus opened, that, at the risk of repetition and of some 
digression, it seems necessary here to call atteittloii lo a series of decorative 
elemeiiis supplied by the ‘Middle I'alace' at Knos-sos that re^wat thenv 
selves in the facades of the ‘ Atreiis ’ and * Clytemnestra ’ 'I’ombs. To these 
may be added certain sculptural reliefs and lapidary -works associated -with 
the Interior of their vaults or with their avenues of approach. 

These correspondences establish for the first time on a secure basis 
the conclusion that the great bee-hive tombs belong to the same Third 
Middle Minoan date as the earliest elements of the Shaft Graves. They sap 
the X'cry foundations of the theory, still held in certain quarters, according 
to which the two forms of internient are taken to represent the work of two 
successive dynasties, that of the pit burials being the earlier. Tliey supply, in 
fact, the true clue to what may be not Inaptly called 'ihe riddle of Mycenae'. 


Dis¬ 
covery^ of 
fregh 

of 

" iri- 
Kbpi) ’ 
and 

rascltc' 

relief 

band- 


New Section of ‘Triglyph* Frieze. Comparisons with 'Atreus’ fai^ade 

at Mycenae. 

A fresh example of a section of a frieze of the character referred to was 
—like the altar above ilescribcd also supplied by the recent explorations 
West of the Talacc (Fig. 172). It occurred atnong the debris contained 
in a choked well thus brought to light In the SouthAVest angle of ilie 
West Court, and, with its spiral trIglyph between the half rosettes and 
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the barred ‘ toiigiit s ’ within these, it answers in all its details to those that 
seem to have belonged to the doorway of the' North-West Porch' (Fig. ITti). 



l-‘iG. t"2. Newly niscnvERKn fiKcrios or HAi.r-BOsivi-rn ''ruun.vi'H' Basd ewom 
VUE WiiST Count or THE Pal ALE at Knossos. 


I'he measurements practically corres|X)nd. and, as in the other case, the 
material Is a close-grained grey lintestone. 

In my little work on tJie Shaft Graves of Mycenae’ attention was drawn Identical 
to the correspondence of the stone frieze from the Knossian I’orch with the fHerrot 
similar relief band of the 'Atreus' Tomb at Mycenae (Fig. 171) which also 
extends to the spiral decoration of the ‘ triglyphs * and the cross-bars on tlie Mycenae, 
‘tongues' of the rosettes. I'ragments of similar friezes were associated 
w ith the ‘ Clytemnestra ■ Tomb and the I’ropyloii of the Palace at Mycenae.* 
\Vhether imiiorted ready carved in Cretan .stone or executed on the spot, 

' A, Ik, Tfr/- SAa/t nm/ /ifirJiitv! where another sititihir Tragment of a frieze 

TtmaAi t/ Mxtenat »tid thtir !ntefrthdsti is illusiit-dtixi (l-'tg. 47, front the Hellenistic 
(Macmillans, lysy). flyniiwsium at Mycenat- 

’ W, r Jimb, Zf...J,, \\v, p. 2^6, Fig, 47. ti 
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it cannot be doubted that the reliefs of the Mycenae fa^de were the work 
of Mlnoan lapidaries trained in the Knossiait School. 

In painted design, fragments of similar half-rosette friezes—with a 


c« 




Fjc. 173. Plan and Sectjons of Part of ' TkiCLYPH' ano TTai.f-rosette Hand from 
S oVT^^^VEST Porch, Knossos. By Theodore Pvfr, 


different triglyph pattern—were found in the deposits beneath the lower 
dencetot receptacics of the cists In the Xlllth West Magazine at Knossos, the date 
at which seems to go well back within the borders of M. M. IT I.' A painted 
Knwsos plaster copy of a triglyph and half-rosette is again seen below the central 
M. M, opening of the Columnar Shrine in the Miniature Fresco * answering, as has 
filscoea. shown, to the closing M, M, III stage. As In the case of the earlier 

^ A rt Stored sccliofi of oite of these painted chanacE er of the fresco remains found in 
plajiter fraj^ments tg given in P. 0/ .TAp li^ thes« receptacles sec i, p* 44J seqq, 
i'L Ut p, 6 o4p Fig, '^ 77 . For the early ^ d, I'L 11 , p. 557^ Fig, 1, 
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example from the XIHeIi Maga^ioe, the 'Sacral hforns' are here seen on 
a coping immeillately above the * triglyph ' and Mialf-rosettes ; the curves 
of which are intimately associated with the incurved altar type'd 

Sculptured Bands at Mycenae offshoot of Knossian M. M. Ill Class. 

These ‘ trlglyph and half-msette friezes ’ stand in an inseparahle reia* Coniem* 
tion to other architectonic reliefs in which the whole rosette appears. The 
finest of all examples of such is supplied by the di,scoverj '—70 centimetres 
beneath the later floor of tire South Propylaeum—of a frag’ 

meiit of a band executed in high relief iit a brownish limestone w'lth close 
graining, showing large parts of two rosettes.® This fragment, which, by 
analogy, may well have formed the border moulding of a great entraiice 
portal on that side, must certainly be referred to the broad M, M. IH phase 
of the I’rnpybeum.^' In its deep, yet supremely delicate cutting it exceeds 
any known specimen of Minoan architectural sculpture {Figs. IT'I, 175.)* 

It has fiirtlier been shown that in the area of ihe okl SonthAVest 
Entrance Porch remains occurred of similar relief bands ot rosettes, half¬ 
rosettes, and linked spirals also in an unquestionably M, M, 111 association/' 

The Porch itself was overw helmed by the great catastrophe of the closing 
phase of that Ferine,!. 

It may. indeed, be regatiled as proven to the hilt tliat this whole 
group of architectonic reliefs had at Knossos reached its full maturity by 
the Tliird Middle :\Iinioan Feriod and had even begun to he reproduced 
in the w'all-paintmgs at that epoch. Of their antecedent stages in the 
oreat davs of the earlier—M, M. I ^-M. M. H—Falace no record has been 

D- ■> 

preserved, but the moulded stone table ot M. M. 1 a dale brought out 
from House li, beneath Kouloura j,* has now* supplied a still earlier and 
unique e.xampie of fine stoue-work mouldings witli cavetlo curves and 
prominent rolls, 'fhe evolution, within the Falace itself, in such a perfected 
form, of the brilllarit sciilptiiral details of the ' Minoau Order' by a date which 
may be taken to overlap the first half of the Seventeenth Century n.C, ahords 
itself a signal indic.'ition of the development already attained in the preccd- 
ing Age, and that on lines wholly independent ol Egypt or the East. 

The circumstances under which the remains of the frieze of' iriglyphs* 
and half-rosettes were found in the case of the North-West entrance system rosette’ 

' Set' note, liiiL, pp. 607, 60S MS!). ' kcpToduccil from iWJ., ii, Figs, 436 . -J.'tr. 

* fjpb^iind |>|i. 694, rtys, Fi((s. 136 , ‘ /MA, ii, Pt. I, p. 162 sei^q., juid Figs, 

4 . 17 . B,'t, S-l, 

’ /fi/'J,, p. 61 ; I sefpi-, I'lgs,-134, 4S5, />. Woe ubove, up. 73 , 74 and l ig. 4t'. 

IV. 
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pf make it probable that it had formed part of the work of restoration under- 
etiiKuice. taken after the yreat catasitrophe near the end of M* M» I i 1. Since, however, 
the negative evidence possibly points to a certain dereliction of part of the 


Fn’-. 174, ['ART or Koskth: Uaxi*? SJovth PRopytAEOi. 

West Palace section in the Immediately ensuing epoch the friojtei may well 
date somewhat later than the middle of the Sixteenth Century ii,c. The 
amount, indeed, recovered favours the conclusion that it had kept its place 
on the walls to form part of the Palace as restored at the beginning of the 
next century and to have remained In evidence to its close. 
c*»n- What is certain is that the earlier remains of this class of decorative 

M. M,llt reliefs are inseparably bound np with architect uni I history of the 'ihlrti 
re.iipirc: Middle Minoan Period from its earliest stage onw'ards. 

That at Knossos, however, such reliefs were still familiar in the 
last Palace period may be gathered from an interesting piece of ceramic 
evidence. A remarkable ‘amphora’, described below,* in the L. M, 11 

' f. 3^fl,anU l iu. 21(1. 
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“Palace Style* shows a decorative version of the “tri^Iyph* and half- 
roselte, combined with the Double Axe, that recalls the fragments of early 
frescoes brought to light belosv the upper Cists of the XI 11th Magazine, 

depicting the fsijades of sancitiaries with 
the sacred weapon stuck into the shafts of 
columns. The vase design in turn finds a 
still more distant echo on a class of vessels 
conmiou in the very latest Mycenaean phased 

Later Survivals of Minoan “Triglyph* and 
Metope on Mainland Side. 

As a painted architectural decoration, Later 
remains of the regular type of' irigKph * anti 
“ half-roseite * frieze were observed bv the 

I'orcJifc 

Hriiish School excavators * on the lower [xirt 
of the I'orch of the Megaron at Mycenae, 
'rhesc, moreover, extend to the adjoining part 
of the Court, w here they stand in relation to 
the painted stucco pav^eincnt, the square 
panels of whicli are decorated W'ith coloured 
imitations of the grains of various stones. 

It is here perhaps worth noting that the zig¬ 
zagging lintrs seen on some of these panels 

Fic. 175. Section or Kosettk to ilie conventional rendering of 

Hash, Sou hi 3'kopvi,.akum ; uv t v. 1 / 

M'hhopokk, Kvi'ii. tcr on Lt a 1 . 1 ^ Vetscs.* 

A much fuller record has been |ircserved 

of the ‘alabaster* frieze found in the \'estibule of die Queen's Megaron at Tiiyns 
Tiryns.* In this case both the more elaborate character of the decorative 
designs and the inlays of blue glass, as well as the structural associations, 
point to a L. M. IIDr date. But the material here was not improbably 
a Cretan importation* and every detail of the ornament is still Minoati. 

'Phe inlaying habit is Itself a very early Minoan tradition, and an element 
of transition is to be found in the inlays of which there is evidence 
in the centre of the spiral reliefs of the ’ Atrciis ’ Invade. The general style 

' See bd.>w, {», 3^6 seqc].. atid I ifi. * Doentfetil iu .^lilieiuann, Jiryiu, p. 

* lV.I,anib, vvv, p, jj,|, Fig. 46* iHJqtF, Mfilkr, 

\\ 335, nnd I't. NXXV, ft. 'Jiryfif, iii, p, I3y stqq. 

’ *Scc below, ]ip. S70, 271. " Uoerpfeld, kf. fit. 
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328 BULLRELIE1‘S ON ‘ATREUS’ SLAtiS 

of the rosettes that here adorn the ‘ tri^ly phs ’ suggests lltose of the Ixirdcrs 
of the Orchomenos ceiling, where in1a}'S also occurred. 

As a traditional feature the Minoaii ‘ mel 0 [jcs* and ‘ trtglyplis ’ long 
survived—if we may judge from the fragments found at Orchomenos'’—on 
the Mainland side in wall-paintings representing bttikiings. no doubt ol 
a sanctuary character. On the great gold ring, too, from Tii-jns itsell 
perhaps an heirloom—a frieze of this character appears as the Viase ot 
a scene in which Minoan Genii approach the seated Goddess with think 
offerings. 

But, as the evidence from Knossos abundantly shows, the beautifully 
cut reliefs in hard limestone slabs with wbicli we are dealing represent the 
tradition of the Third Middle Minoan architectonic style. When identical 
types in an identical style, and. in some cases apparently, identical stone, 
appear at Mycenae, on the facade of the ' Atreus’ Tomb for Instance, these 
must be regarded as contemporary work. 


Bull Reliefs on Elgin Slabs from Fore-hall of ‘ Atreus* Tomb ot 
M. M. Ill Knossian Derivatives. 

A further connexion of this splendid monument with the great Transi¬ 
tional Age of Minoan Art at Knossos has already been established in the 
reliefs on the fragmentary slabs—themselves of Ci etan gypsum obtained 
by Lord Elgin from what seems to have been a kind of fore-hall before the 
entrance of the great bee-hive vault itself. These reliefs“ belonging to 
a Ijovine animal, coursing in the one case and stationary in the oilier, have 
been associated in this Work W'ith the two contrasted scenes of the Vapheio 
Cups, hypolhesi derived from two great bull-grappling compositions of 
which we have remains, formerly set out In the Porticoes on either side of 
the ' Northern Entrance Passage' at Knossos. The execution of these 
fToes back, as has been shown, well into the Third Middle Minoan Period, 
and the noble head of the charging bull in painted plaster relief l>elonging 
to the group on the West side is clear!)' tlve artistic source of the similar 
head on the Elgin slab. The st) le of this, moreo\’er, on a lesser scale, 
corresixnids with that of the Knossian relief. 

‘ H, Hulle, Onkomtms, i, 1 * 1 . XXVIll, 147, l-ij*. 5. Skl- now liis sejuMii; [Hibikaiinn. 
and p. 73. * S^;e «/ .1/., iii, p. 1174. sen(|,. and cf, 

* G. Kiiro, Arfk. 1916, |>p 146, p. tl, Pisj. 1 , aimve. 
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Spiral and Plait work Fragment of Gypsum Capital from ' Clytemnestra 

Facade of M, M. Ill a Character. 

Hut tilt: special conticxion ivLi.h the * Palace of Hinos , illustrated bj 

the decoratK'e elenients of ilie * Atreus" fK^atle and by the sculptured slabs j,j.psii,n 
in front ol it, does not end here. 

'l"he oilier sjreat f/tolos of Mycenae, known as the Foiiib of Cljteni’' 

nest ra *•—-dtst in^uislicd,!*ke thalof ‘ Atreus , 
by its once highly decorated ta^ide anti 
to be regarded as a parallel and more 
or less contemporary monument—lias 
afforded further evidences of this rela¬ 
tionship to the M.M. Ill elements of the 
Knossian Palace. 

I n the course of repairs to this Tomb 
made in 191.1 a sculptured fragment came 
out, which, in view of die very definite data 
connected with the ' North*Last Lustral 
Basin ■ at Knossos and the stratum in the 
M.%Rni>:uKK I.IMIKTOSE, IROM M.M, adjommgarea that produceil the inscribed 
HI^I tiKi-ositr, S.W. Llstk.il Akk.l, alabasirum lid of the Hyksos King,Khyaii.’ 
Ksassos. exceptional importance in re¬ 

lation to this monument. It was of an architectonic character and is tie* 
scribed by Mr. Wace* as a * fra.gment of gypsum carved widi a spiral 
pattern with the angles filled in with a plaited design, perhaps from the 
capitals of the engaged columns on either side of the doorway. Not only 
in this case was the fragment of imported Cretan gypsum, but the plaitwork ni „ 
design seen in the angles must itself be regarded as the most typical forni^ 
of decoration as applied to ,stoiie objects in vogue In the earlier phase, «, of 
the M. M, III Period. It Is repeatetl again and again on remains of vessels 
of brown steatite and white marble-like limestone found in the area referred 
to. in deposits clearly assignable to that epoch. A fragment ot a marble- 
like ewer from this stratum is given in Fig. 17(>. The disappearance of 
the fragment of the capital with this typical decoration in the Museum at 
.Athens, where it was deposited, must be a lasting source of regret. 


ItsspimE 

and pkit- 


' See /’. ^ M/., i. p. .»i9 seqq. and his inretlcccssor Iwvc very kindly made 

* /•', Jf. .L, xsv, [>p. 366, jby. It was Iran;:- a ihorouglvgoing sisitrh for the missing 
fetred lo (he Ntuseum ai .\ihens, bin eamiPt object, but pridonged researches have !ed 
now be fouiitl. both the |>cic^iu riirector to no result. 
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STKATrrE PITH01 FROM ‘CLY'l’EMNESTRA’ TOMB 


Steatite Medallion PUhai, like those of Royal Magazines of Knossos, 
(M. M. lU) found in ‘Clytemnestra’ Tomb at Mycenae, 



With regard to the ' Clytemnestra' Tomb, another remarkable piece 
of evideitce came out which stands in relation with the Royal ^Magazines 

of Knossos and takes us once 
more w'ithln the bottlers of 

M. ,\L III. 

In the course of tlie 
original excavation of this iton 
tomb several pieces oflarge 
store-jars or fiil/w hatl been 'Ciyiem- 
found formed of dark green. Tomb’, 

steatite, one of which was 
misleadingly published by * iUiyRi 

Schliemann as ' part of a 
fricitc'. and lirawn In such a 
W’a y as to d i sgui sc its ro ii u<led in. 
surface. It was described as 
of ' blue and white marble 
Additional [lieces came out 
during the repairs of 1913— 
making 15 fragincnts in 
all—ten of which were 
fomut by the British tiivcsti- 
galors of 1922 10 belong to 
a large vessel rt^sembling the 
'Medallion piiJm' of Knos- 
I-iu. 17 B. 'MKiiM-wtp.N’ PiTHos oi lx\icK Gni-F;?i A fine specimen of one 

StKATII'K rROM ‘Cl.YTtMNKSTHA'roJlfL KESlORmilV , , . _ I ' 

Mossocr K. tiii-UKRON, Hkioht. 5 tT. the iattei s repeatetl in 

Fig. 177 , and Irom the im- 

proved restoration ‘ of the steatite jar from tlie ' Clytemnestra ’ Tomb given 
in Fig. ITS it will be seen that it reproduces the essential features of the clay 
prototype. Owing to its material it was naturallj' of smaller dimensions, 
being about three feet, or somewhat untter a metre, in height, instead of 
four feet eight inches {1-4^ metre). As a proof of its Knossiaii connexion 


’ From Li rtsioKKl drawing liy Monsieur K, (restored in Tig. i rs>, were auachtd by 
r.illi^ron, fds- The slw[ie, as originally (uii incjins of wires inserted in luilts arranged in 
toj^ether (A. xxv, 3*7. big- 8 q|, was jiLiirs ivboi'L" and belo'ih, by which the walls of 

tt»i> dtiiupy. rite handles, jiossibly of broiwe the t esscl were perfftrLUet!. 
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the plait-uork bantls arc of special Importance, since they can be shown to 
luive l>cen a fcaiure of the clay there as well as Ijclng characteristic 

of M- 111 stone vasesP 

The dark srreen steatite material of these jars itself very closely corre- 
s]>onds with that found in large masses in the Sarakina Valley in Eastern 
Cretep and it seems most probable that this sofc-stone copy was executed in 
a l^alace workshop, where the la|>idary could study the clay originals* These 
iars may well have been actually transrerre<l from the royal cellars at Knossos 
to the sepulchral vaub at Mycenae* 

There were also found within the vault four pieces of a large vase of 
redstone^6 centimetres thick/with a Iieavy moulded nni/but nndecorated \ 
probably pnirt of another siore-jar. 

That great stone /////£?/ actual!)' esistetl lit the Kiiossian Palace Is 
|>roved by one piece of evidence, which^ though solitary and of no direct 
chronological value, is, still, convincing. Near the South cikI of the l-pOng 
Corridor of the Magaiflnes, in disturbed earth, there occurred a fragment of 
a large white limestone far, of which a sketch is given in Suppl, PI. LH. 
It shows the edge of a slightly raised band and ilie attaclimeuts of a 
handle, and its walls, like those of the fragment of the red stone jar from the 
' Clytemiiestra ^ Tomb, was as nearly as possible 6 centimetres thicks 

The view |)ut forwartl in the Prf/is/i Sc/wt^/ Iiintm/ that ihe steatite 
'medallion found In that Toinb were of later date than the period 

covered by the fabric of the clay jars lliemselves, will not bear examination. 
Certainly the day models must ha^ e existed before ihe cnples were made 
in soft stone. Hut experience shows that copies of objects are made when 
theoblects themselves are in vogue. Sncli iinhation does not arise when they 
have gone out of fashion. That they were executed when ^medallion * 

were still made for the Royal Magajtiiiesat Knossos—not later than the closing 
phase of M. ^1. 111^—is hardly open to reasonable dispute. It may he a moot 
[joint whether the two or three specimens found in the West Magazines, as 
restored at a somruvhat later date, represent a continuous manufacture or 
are nor* at times, survivals from the Magazines as they existed before the 
catastrophe, but in any case, at tiie lowest computaiEon, they could liartllv 
have been in vogue later than llie middle of the Sixteentli Century ri-c. 

These fine jars were tlio |jeculiar fahricofthe Royal potters of Knossos 
ami no remains of such have rxiciirred on any oihfT site* 'Ihe record of 
the last stray survivors on the doors of the Magazines was itself obliterated 

* See Van I[, p. Fijjs. 

* p. ^66* Thtire wc:re. rL-ni.iiEkjp iif an>p|lier like Y\n_ 17^5 
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by the fiiiiil overthrow of the Palace about the close of the Eifteeiitb 
Century h. c. Even m the days of the earlier Late Minoan phase we 
already find derivative types ol the * \led:illion pi (hoi , such as the pithoiti 
jars and ' aniphoras' described below.’ 

According to the view above referred to. these jars were copied in 
stone 111 the days of ‘Mycenaean’ decadence,-and, at a date not earlier 
certainly than about tlie middle of the Thirteenili Century it. C. The theory 
that we have liere copies from originals the fabric of which was two 
centuries earlier In date and themselves at least a hundred and hfty years 
later than the final disappearance of the originals from use. may at least l>e 
said to involve one interesting consequence. The buried Magazines ot 
Knossos must in that case have been the scene of e:tpert excavation on the 
part of the Kings of Mycenae.® 


Smaller Stone Vessels of Characteristic M. M. Ill Fabric from 
‘Clytemnestra’ and *Atreus’ Tombs. 

Other smaller vessels of the same date were in fact found in connexion M. M, 
with these two th&hs Tombs. Among the .Schliemanii finds in the ‘ Tomb 
of Clytemnestra' was a doubly significant fragment of a vase. It is part of 
the .side of a vessel in black and white stone with plaited liasket-work or 
lenther^work pattern on the outside as Fig. ITd and ornamented irregularly tnbys 
ivith small drill holes for inserting some inlay.* Mere, again, we have the 
characteristic plaitwork of the ewers found in the M. 111 n slratiim in and n»ii',i' 
about the ' North-West Lustral Uastn at Knossos', that has been already ' 
noted in connexion with the fragment of the gj psimi capital.® As an illustra¬ 
tion of the pattern a piece of one of the vessels from that area in white, 
marble-like limestone, has already been given in big. I 7 (j. In the case of 


’ Stc below, p. zfij 

'Mr. V\ace,y.//..S'.+ wv, p. 374 refers ihcscr 
slratlte /'i/hfi to the at' litR * L:ite 

lldbdic III \ which repajitnts a phase iltiiS’ 
ttiLted by the shtird tVnind iKrocath the "Atrcuii^ 
threiht^kh niaie or less [i^Tiiinel wiih ihc c^rly 
ymrt of L. M* III /n a^ccording ta the t'riian 
i;UL?E*iifioiition. I^y Mr, Wucc llie date int' 
}}otjsiblyp referred to the .^peofTclI'cl-Amai'Efap 
tlie first hair of the fourteenth century is. c, 

' Wace^ A /A sbi. p, falls hack on 
the thcoT>- that ihey were ''anillr]rich\ like the 
KysyiJtian stone vessels that not infrt.M[iicnlly 
Qcctir m taler deposits. I kit, l^s we h.ive seeii+ 


they re]present only a part of a series of sionc 
vessels and reliefs all of the saEikC M- M. HI 
dale, 'Hic Kilims of Mycenae were hardly such 
^nti<|ijariiin connoissEurii as to pick up - period' 
piecCii, joiat as u mi jJ em aniaieiir iiii|ilii collect 
Jacobean furniEurc cif Ming china. 

^ y>. .V.XXV, p* ,3^14 tXo. Mr, 

Wacc rigluly nhserves that the vessel tnay be 
C’re tan, and rom pares the M. Ill sione 
vllhcs. L'nforturiately this dcitihly itacresting 
fraginent lias i^ince di.sa]j|icared—like ihc frat;- 
nient nf ihc “ClylcnincstraA rajjilal already 
inentEoned —in ilie Atheris Museum. 

■■ 'Six abinc, 2JLJ, 
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the " Cl3'teninestra' fragment, moreover, the further decoration consisting of 
drill-holes for the insertion of inlays combines the other most characteristic 

feature of the stone vessels 
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from tKe obovc-memioiieJ 
area, noteworihy for the dis¬ 
covery of King Khyan's lid. 

As a supplement to this 
fragment may be mentioned a 
cylindrical Jar of whlcl: six 
pieces were found by Stama- 
tiikis in the (itemM of the 
'Atreus' Tomb' and which Is 
here restored in Fig. ITi*. Part 
of the lid was also found. This 
vessel, of grey-green stone, was 
about 15ceiitinietresin diameter 
and of the s^ime height, with 
walls about 2-5 centimetres 
thick, pitted with small rather 
shallow hollows for the inser¬ 


tion of inlaying material, pos¬ 
sibly, in this case white or red plaster. Here, again, both the hollows for 
inlaying and the grooves seen along the vipper and lower niargln are 
characteristic features of the earlier M. M. Ill phase. In the someplace 
was also made the parallel discovery of ‘ a piece of pink and white veined 
limestone (2 cm, thick) ‘ with similar small round holes for Inlays.* 

Of still greater interest is the fragment, also from ilie th'owQs of the 
'Atreus' Tomb, illustrated in Fig. 180 ,* which takes us back to the more 
elaborate Middle Minoan method of stone inlaying. 1 1 consists of a kind 
of breccia, the surface of which has been hollowed out in two places by 
means of a cylindrical drill for the insertion of patches of white inlay. 
The stone, predominantly dark, with bright red veins showing white crystal¬ 
line borders, will be very familiar to Cretan cxpltmers, it is in all respects 
similar 10 that produced by the quarries of the Kakon Oros, the headland 
of ill name on the coast a little East of Knossos,* and Its use for vases was 


' Wucc, /LS, A., |j. 353 (No, Si), iii rcjwittfd licre. 

* a. S, --L, p. 35 j (No. Rj). * 'rliis breccia iir also Tound Jiotnh-West 

* St'S k. tv, Niii/r t/njriff, (i'f., |». Si seLiq., of Knossos, near Viatio, I'^asl of the Mesari 
and Figs, 62, 63. 'I’litf accouiii. thcft; gi'Vn ldain,und avorygofKl quality of it that occurs 
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ntost prevalent in the initial please of the Middle Miiioati Age.^ ColuTnn-baseSp 
however, of thk kind of breccia occur at Knossos in the East Ptirtico of the 
Palace and in the adjoining ' Spiral Fresco * Area,- belonging to hL M- HI ir 

y 


andp though not improbably in this case derived from the earlier Palate, 
show the continued appreciation of this bcauiiliil material at that epoch* 
Still, the vase to which the above fragment belonged clearly represents the 
earlier tradition as opposed to that of the last phase of the Middle ^Isnoan 
Pcriodp when, as In the succeeding Late Minoan Age* the stone vessels are nor¬ 
mally of less hard materials, such as steatite, limestone, and native alabaster.® 
I'he fragment supplies a valuable clue to its original connexion in the 


near 1’t.ij^io^ Xikotaos supplied the n^aicrial 
ftniioiue of ihe bcLtuiirul stone rases ohiained 
by Mr. Se:iger in tbe MocIiIds Cemeier)' (e- g. 
i, p. I 77 , Fig. ] 2G). 

^ Scone vessels of the " hircFs-nest ’ ty|.ie of 
tins tnateriftl often Isds, were a good 

deal in vogue in M . M, I (see d/+ i+ 

PP' I77t ilSpand Figi^. 13 s The 


dinractcri^itic red veins with while borders 
were much imitated in M- 1 and IE poty' 
ebrnme ware. H’he ' bifdVnest' of stone 
vases K it-wlf laten from Egyptian vessels 
of the Early Kmgdoni, going hack at leiLst 
lo ihc Fourtli liynasiy^ 

* Ofi. pp- 211, 212, and Fig, 157 . 

“ pp. 4111 412^ 


Fig. iJ^tL likKcMnA Fkxg.me^^t 
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Fig. 181 . RtSTORKO Virw^ of Hiri-LVHF.vn 
*RhVTOX' with HrECCI.V FRAtiWKXr jxbkutku. 
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traces of circular borings matie to contain pieces of inlav. One of these 
pieces, moreover, still holds within it the greater part of a cyliitdrical section 
of white marble-like material. The circular borings are grouped in one case 
Into a kind of qua trefoil, recalling the conventional Tendering of the spots 
on bulls in Minoan Art, and there can be little doubt that the fragment 
fornTed part of a typical bnll's-head rhyton, such as is shown in big. 181 . 
in the case of the remains of a buH's-head rhyton from the 'Tomb of the 
Double Axes' at Knossos ^ quatrefoil inla3''S of this kind were found, con¬ 
sisting of a dark grey stone. These conventional spots, sonTetiiues trifoliate, 
represent a tradition of high antlquityi Not only do we find a parallel series 
in the case of the Hath or cows ,* but rhytons in the form of bulls with inlays 
of this kind have been found in Chaldaea,^ of old Sumerian fabric, going 
back at least to the beginning of the fourth millentiium before our era. 


Intiinate Relation of *Atreiis' and ^ Clytemnestra ' Tombs with 

M. M. Ill Palace of Knossos. Synchronous thus with earliest 
Shaft Grave Elements. 

These converging lines of evidence Icail to two conclusions of great 
interest. On the one liand, whether we regard the facade decoration of the 
two finest and most decorative of the Hec-hive Tombs of Mycenae, or the 
sculptured slabs found in the '.'^treiis* hall, or again the steatite 'Medallion 
piiboi\ or the remains of the inlaul stone vessels found within these great 
vaults or their entrance passage, It is to be the ' Middle Palace ' at Knossos 
—and in nearly every single Instance, to it alone— that we have to turn for 
the originals, 'rhis intimate relation of Mycenae In its earliest stage to the 
‘ House of Minos' is a Iiistoric fact that can never be left out of account. 

Not less important is the parallel result so clearly indicated by tlie 
above phenomena, In this case of a chronological character. Alike the 
architectural decorations of these two sepulchral monuments and the relics 
with which they are associated arc characteristic products of the Third 
Middle Minoan stage of Knossos.and. in almost all cases, demonstrably go 
back to its earlier phase, in other words, at least, to ihe first half of the 
Seventeenth Century p.c. In many cases the material itself is Cretan. 

In other words the contents of these great vaults are at least as early 
as the most ancient relics found in the Shaft Craves—in all probability, in 
part at least, somewhat earlier. 

' A. I't, Ti’/wrf e/ tht Doubk " Cf. /’. . 1 /., i, pp- 5 *j”*3p fig. 370 , 

\AHhm6kgia^ vol, Ixv), jip. 5a, 53, and t'ijj. 70. ’ See P. ttf J/.j it, pp. 260-4, suul fig. l.iii. 


THEORY OE TWO CONTEMPORARY DYNASTIES 

New Lights on ‘ the Riddle of MycenaeInterments transferred from 
Bee-hive Tombs to Shaft Graves in Times of Danger. 

In mv work on ihe iiUerrelatJon of the Bee-hive Tombs and Shaft 
Graves of Mycenae the bearing of ihis hitherto unregarded evkleitce of 
other related i>henoniena on the finds ihert: has been pointed out in some 
detail.^ The connexions thus established may be thought indeed to have 
solved what had been hitherto the great ‘ Riddle of Mycenae 

11 ere in one case, we find magnificent mausolea without contents, while jmpos- 
in the othcr—just within a neiglihourlng bay of the city wall constriicteil to 
contain them—are mere stone-lined pits closely packed together, but con- 
taining the richest group of burial tleposits that has ever been brought to shaft 
light.^ Both groups of tombs may be fittingly described as ‘royal', but it was 
plainly impossible to suppose that two sejrarale contemporary dynasties had 
existed at Mycenae burying their deatl almost wnthin a stone's throw of 
each other in two entirely different fashions. 

It had thus beconto a geiterally accepted axiom that the two different 
kinds of scpnltiire of which we have evidence in the early remains of Mycenae 
snjipiy the recortU of an earlier anil a later dynasty. To the earlier of these 
were ascribed the pit-graves unearthed by ScliUeniann within the later 
Acropolis wall, much of the contents of which was from the first recognized 
to be of great antitjuity. Hy Dr. Adler and others the construction of these 
was referred to the Danat. The great bee-hive dianibcrs. which by analogy 
must also have ser\-ed a sepulchral purpose, though found void of their con¬ 
tents. were, archaeologically speaking, ‘to let', and excellent tenants were 
found for them in the .Acliaeans. 

This idea of an earlier and later dynasty marked by distinctive modes 
of burial, was, indeed, once more brought forward in connexion with the 
recent excavations of ihe British School at Athens at Mycenae. 

According to the view there expressed, part of the old native cemetery 
(distinguished by cist graves with 'rustic* contents) was made use of by 
a new dynasty, which came in 'not long before the beginning ot the Six¬ 
teenth Century is. f:.', and to which the name of the ' Shaft Grave U v nasty 
is there given. The cemetery, according to this theory, went out of use lor 
royal interments in the Mainland Period {‘Late fleltadic I'I, coiuempomry 

' TXrf iihitff (ftuves anti Itce-ftivt T^mtt of at .:\rkhnn(.‘s, rcsiCiublini' tlie itec.hive 'I'aitibs 
Myftttae and thfir /Htrrrfhmtt (Macmtilan, of Mycenae in construe lion, set, loo. if. at., 

19^9). t'Wfenuire!i of relaiionship Ijttween p. 64 £c<iq.,anil Pigs, lis), :u», liscvriUs from niy 
the .Mycenae llie primitive examples Shafi-Giavt: book are hem inAuned in ihe text 

of Mesarii, v.g. ihe limel bl icks, see f.ofM, - l-'or the richness lu-rc tonsiMS tirn only in 
ii, 1 * 1 . I, p. 4osc<]r|. 1 -oT the ' well-chamber* ihc vivight of hiillion bin tn thearustir valitts. 
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with ihe First Lnte Misioati of Crete, possibly ' because a new dynasty now sat 
on the throne of Mycenae'. From about the end of ‘ L. H, I ’ begins the series 
of Tliolos Tombs, ‘ which from tlieir impressive and noble architecture we can 
only regard as the tombs of kings, , , . The dilTerent method of burial 
inclines us to the belief that a change of tlynasty took place at Mycenae’. 
This ‘second tlynasty'’ Mr. "Wace calls the ' Tholos Tomb Dynasty’. 
Since, typologically, tlte * Atreiis' and ‘ Clytemnestra * Tombs represented 
the most advanced aspect of the developrnent of these great vaults, the 
logical consequence was to refer their construction to a considerably' later 
date and to a period defined as 'Late llelladic HI’, the cemmic equiva¬ 
lency' of which he further sought in a sherd found beneath the broken and 
repaired threshold of the‘ Atreus ' TombMn fact belonging, according to the 
Minoan classitication, to an ejjocli roughly' corresponding in Cretan terms 
with the beginning of L, M, 1 11 and to a dale some three centuries later 
than the establishment of the ' Shaft Grave Dynasty 

The attribution of this, the most splendid moivument of Minoan arclu* 
tectural Art on the Mainlaiul side, to the last Age of ^lycenaean decadence, 
might itself be regarded as a rt i/Ht/ze tri/ aisi/rtfaw of this theory. 

The conncNtons with Middle Minoan Ivnossos here estublislietl .<ihow 
that in fact the finest architectural stage of the bee-hive tombs was really 
that represented liy the earliest of those built at Mycenae. Whatever 
were the antecetlent .stages of these great vaults, they make their apjjear- 
ance in Mainland Greece in a fnlly Minoi/ed forn^ while others. ty[K)logiciilly 
less advanced, were chronologically later,® 

The construction of the Tombs of 'Atreus' and ' Ch'temnestra \ as 
mher comparative data show, thus corresponds with the M. Ill phase 
represented by the earliest elements in the Shaft Graves, The idea tisat 
the two sepulchral forms represent two different dj nastier must, in \ iew of 
the Knossiaii evidence^ be delhritdy discarded. 11 ow can the Tholos Tombs 
be later than the others when both their scnIiJtural associations and elements 
of their contents go hnek to M. M. Ill ? 

Hut if here we have the records of one and the same dynasty—the 
great vaults on the one side, empty of their burials, the ijits on tlie other 
with their Imddled interments^—the field is free for the natural explanation 

' \K and cf. /.//..V.j shi, ' Dr. HaH, in h\$ review of n^ySliuft-Grave 

p. 1 IQ scn>l' work> pUibSishecI, after his Sn y, //, S. 

’ 1^3571 lug- {I'onhiiidqienerjte I (1930)^ pp- 337, 33-Sp conijiareii the sudden 

hcc btlow it. 35?, I'ij;, iintJ appearance of a mii^hly Pjranitd, due lo ‘ 

]L 350 seqq.) like Iridiutep t 


EXPLAINED BY TRANSFERENCE OF INTERMENTS 


of the whole phenomena. The oriy;Inal interments of the mighty dead and 
their treasured rcHcs had taken place in the bee-hive tombs. At a time of 
pressing danger the conients of tiiese had been transferred to pics in the 
old cemetery beneath the walls wliere the Indigenous I felladic folk had 
buried their dead in shallow dsts in earlier days. As, indeeil, i^ from 
tile Sixtli Shaft Grave—a real burial —and by another grave, the base of 
which was fount! by the explorers of the British School, nearer the Lion's 
Gate, tlie Minoan Conquerors had already from the first partly devoted 
this area for purposes of interment. 

It is sEife to infer that this genera] removal took place at a date con¬ 
siderably later than the bulk at least of the onginal sepultures within the 
great bee-Iitve vaults. 

Phe latest painted potLery of the Minoan class found in the Shaft 
Graves is that of Grave L The group of three interments, here brought 
to lights probabiy, as in the case of Grave 111, of women, contained indeed 
one line ewer exhibiting the best ' ntarine style ‘ of L. M. I the designs of 
which still show signs of unfixed white pigment^—an early symptom. On 
other clay vessels, however, from this Grave we see the degradaiion of ihe 
double-axe motive into a kind of bivalve shell wath wavy lines above and 
below, and a simple dotted background.' This in fact represents an out- 
grow^th of L. M. I hardly' represented in Crete itself, Init very characteristic 
of Mainland Greece, anti wlilcli must Indeed have largely run parallel W'ith 
the later phase of L. M* 11 ' Palace Style' of Knossos. As proposed belovvp this 
stage from the Minoan point of view may be classified as ' I.. M. 1 r'. 

The internients in this case are marked by' diadems and pendants of 
a much plainer geometrical style than those of the somewhat parallel 
sepultures of Grave [ I L 

The diadems from Grave L hotvever, arc so identical in style wiih those 
from Grave I V {which has associations going hack to L. M- I ii) that we 
ri’iay regard them as contem|iorary wdth the ewer of the fine early* L. M, I A 
class found in the tomb. This Implies a date round about 1500 JiX\, while 
the stylistically later ' L* M, I e* vases indicate rather the second half of the 
filtcenth century as the epoch of their final transference. 

he appearance of a group of votive vessels in Grave IV" later in date 
than the relics associated with the original intcrmenls is clearly easier to 
reconcile with a theory of rc-Internment. 

^ S/itt// [i[L :ind T'U CLXlX (iriij). 

17 ^ind 19, 20, &c, ■' Jht/., ru riAVlh Ojo, jind ^ 

' fV, Karo, ImlEnv, 2^2 and 227 si r. 
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The removal of the royal dead from the ^reat fh&ioi having been con¬ 
cluded, the Enceinte wall of the Citadel was here widened out into a capa¬ 
cious bay to protect the remains. 

As to the fundamental difference in character of the Sixth Grave. *iv 
kypethesi early constructed in what had been the old native graveyard oite 
or two points maybe mentioned. It represents a sepulture In a pit-grave 
of a normal Minoan type. In this case alone we have evidence of heredit¬ 
ary succession, the bones of the first occupant being sw'ept into a corner— 
a not umisiial procedure. The skeleton of the second interntent is extended 
in the regular manner and is in quite a difterent state of preservation from the 
huddled remains in the other tombs. It is only here, too, that vve see the 
vessels that were the pcdiitum of the dead regularly arranged near the beatl 
of the grave. The number of indigenous forms among these, partlj' taken 
over, it would seem, from those of the primary btirial, itself marks the Age 
of Settlentent. 

In the case of other Shaft Graves a certain confusion due to transporta¬ 
tion, the signs of haste, the cramiied position of the bodies, and evidence of 
simultaneous interment, all point to tiie same conclusion. 

On general grounds—when the niceties of Minoan Periods were yet un¬ 
dreamed of—this idea of transference within the walls had already been 
suggested l>y Professor Percy Gardner* and had independently been put 
forward l>y myself.’ 

The various new and convincing evidences—derived from discoveries 
relating to the ' Middle Palace' at Knossos—for the view that the date of the 
finest of the [jee-hive Vaults, the Tombs of * Atreus’ and of Xlytemnestra’, 
ill fact corresponds with that of the earliest relics found in the Shaft Graves, 
and that the transference of the relics at a time of danger to a place of 
safetv subsequently included within the Acropolis wall, have been recently 
set out in my compendious work on the S/iafl Grai'ca mid Tombs 

of MyctHttf ottii their bitt’rrt'falion. Parts of this are incorporated in the 
jiresent Section, and it is gratifying to recall the receipt from Professor 
Friedrich von Uuliii—the ' Grand Old Man ' of German archaeology—-a 
few months before his widely lamented death, a letter in which he records 
his general acceptance of the views stated in that work. 

Me had taken it up, lie there inforiiicd me. with strong pre-conceived 
views ill favoiirof the Ree-hive Tombs Ixdng later than the Shaft Graves, ns 
set forth in the volume describing the Rritish School Excavations at 

' In ihc /'rt'jVrt', 1SS7, iiwl .Vrjt' ‘ In an .Uhmolcan t.tcuire: unpitLlLsht'd. 

in iirtth //ij/ur)\ 1S92, pp. 76, 7?*^ 
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Mycenae.^ ‘But now\ he continues, ■ having read it through twice, and 
after examining your views under every aspect, having weighed your reasons 
and all the surprising parallels put forward, I am highly iitclined to believe 
that you arc perfectly right. It seems to me and to other students who 
have perused it, to be a very important discovery, which reconciles what 
had aijpeared to be incompatible [iltenomena 

'It is hard to suppose', Professor Gardner wrote, 'that the whole 
contents of the circle of stones tvere not placed where they were found 
on one definite occast'in ... 1 conceive that on sonic occasion, when the 
city of Mycenae was in danger from some invading foe. the people of the 
city began to fear lest the bodies amt treasures of their early kings, burietl 
in the beehive-shaped tombs outside the walls of the citadel, should fall Into 
hostile hands. So they must have removed bodies and treasures alike to a 
spot within the walls of the Akrojx>lis, thinking that, at least within those 
mighty walls, safely would be found.’® This simple explanation remains 
the best. 


Shaft-Grave Deposits synchronous with Relics found to. two Great 

‘Tholoi'. 

It would appear, moreover, that the contents of the Shaft Grtives and Contents 
what tr:ices remain of those of the Beeltive l ombs cover precisely the same rfraves^ 
period of time. Many of the bronze swords ntul sfilendid inlaid weapons 
of the Graves are clearly of M. M. ill fabric or of the iransitional M, M. nriics 
III-L. M. 1 Age* and polychrome pottery was found in the M. Hi style/ 

The lower limit on the other hand is marked by the occurrence of pottt;ry of 
the mature L, M. 1 ^ .style/ On the other hand, the * Atreus' and ’ Clyteni- 
nestra ' "I ombs contained, as we have seen, the remains of a whole series of 
stone vases of M. M, 111 fabric. 


^ voL 3EXV. C areful as is niucli 

of ihi: work in this votunie, the t:o]icliJt;iLorts 
airivctl at on nsirly all the tnain |K)inits con¬ 
cerned nccii whtjlesiiale revisifm in view of ihe 
(TLtiin evidence. 

* It is iMid io (hirik, howevtTp that like the 

fnvoumble verdict of iVr. Hall^ expressed \n 
the last TuiudK^r^ff tlie these 

words of i'iicoura>rerncni shi.uild in both cases 
come from bevond the hark River. 

* Gardner^ h //lifaiT:, 

PP- 77i 7^- 


* See A. E.+ SAafl O-frvj, P- seqq. 
A gocid cNAtMple of a M. M. ill sword blade 
is that partly re|irDduced in /\ff/ i{, Pt* 11, 

p. 4S1+ I’ig^ with an early form of the 

* Sacral Ivy' mutive. I’or Late xMiiioan swords 
see below^ ^ r 15, 

' J^u/f \ip. :?4-6p and cf. 

M., i, [1. 600 and lu 2+ Sonic of this may hitvc 
been made on the S|>OL; some was certaitily 
irn|iortc<h including a fragment of a vit&e in 
die M. M. m Mortoise-sbeh ripple' style, 

“ S/iitfi (Jrtttvs, pp. 24^ (3 
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It is, moreovefta highly suggestive fact that remains of gold plates and 
roundels, answering to those found in such abundance in the Shaft Graves 
and with characterisllc curv'ilincar decoration of a similar character, occurred 
within the great tholoi. 



a /j f 

t’tr.. 1132. QoLti Emrossicd RuL^si>ii:L5h wixsi Simple Scbolils and TKiyi'KTKAS: 
47, I KOM * ATRIiL'S ‘ I'OMH ; ‘ ClYTKMNF-STH A (f)* 


A sniEiU round plate of tlviri gold (Fig. a) ^ fouEuI by Stamitiakis 
wttbm the ^ Atreus" A'^aiilt shows a triple S pattern in a simple form that 
recalls the tradition of Early ^Til^oan seal-sioties.- So, 100, in a more 
developeit tricpietral formn similar embosseil patterns on the disks were also 
found, m the " Clytenincstra" Tomb {Fig, ISti c\. It must, further, be re¬ 
garded as a suggestK'e circumstance that they recur m a practically Identical 
shape on a series of embossed disks from the Fourth Shaft Grave (see 
Fig. 1 ^ 3 , r).^ Later in its associations Is a fragment of a small gold plate 

brought out, with others, from the doorway of the ^ Atreiis ’ tomb, by ihe 
Fphor Stamataklsp* and developed for me by Monsieur Gillieron, fils, in 
Fig, It formetl part of a fine spiral and papyrus pattern of the same 

class as that which decorated the celling of ihe Orchomcnos chamber. 
From a fragment in painted plaster relief found by the Queen's Megaron at 
Knossos, it would ajjpear that In its restored shape it was covered by 
a stucco ceiling of similar design. 

The fragmeiU of gold plate and the ceilings of Kuossos and Orcho- 
menos shtjw this spiral and papyrus design In Its fine early form, also 

* HrA^Ti hy Moiisii^ur Gillit^ron, fib^ ltm\ itie ivoiy dinks fmin the ai Otd 

the rrnginalp enlatgcd 1 dlanseters. Cf. U'acc, by K, MUHcTi ^ s\iv, 

4 ^^. oVl, p. 354 p 1 %. P- Fij-s. 7 . S. 

* See cf./*. . 1 /., ii, Pi, 1 , p|L 1516 * “ ^cbiiemaiin, jn 365 , no, 

197, and More dt?vclo|fcod forms 405^ 

of llies^e S patlems are engraved on sonic ol * VV^vCy /A \\v. 554^ Fig. 74^4 
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ilhistrnteil by Eighteenth-Dynasty Egyptian examples. On the Tiryns 
lrie/e“^ it appears in a form closely dependent on that of the Ktmssos 
Megaron, 

We have here the evidence of a relic of an intermediate epoch, answering 


" t <i 

'I Mf'I.K * I'OT-HOOKS ‘ AJiD rkI.JUKTHAL I)ESlt;^S : ff, ( ON Goi Ip I IlSKi 

.Mifcr.NAH; d. Mi no an Shai., 



ftc, 181. CpOI.ij I'latk with EiiiiossKip Desjon or 
Si'iH.vLs ANfp pArYNL’s. Rkstorko Iiv Mu.MSiiii-R E, Ril- 
MERON, HJLS i Aliouf a IHAMK'I ERS, 


apparently to the mature 
L, M. Di phase, from its 
original place of deposit. 

The lower limits of 
the continuous rise of 
these two i/taUi cannot 
lie ascertained from the 
confused data preserved, 
but as a general rule it 
appears that wherever. 


Lntcsl 
of [lie 
conlinu- 

OLIS 

cera.iiiid 
Tolies ill 

and 
bSmfl 
( — 
L. I k 


cither at Mycenae itself 


or in ihe case of other 


liee-hive tombs of ilte 

Mores, s^iich as those of Vaj>]ieio^' the Messenian Pylos * or that of Nestor 
(Ks^kovatos) ^ the last pottery of the coniinuous series of interments belongs 
to the -Same late P. [ & stage, hiclucling also those here classed as c and 


^ ScSdieinflail. Tirjns^ PL \\ pp. 2^9 ^ 
Rodenliakit, PL VII and 

43 seqq. Hr. kfx3envvA3dt rightty rtiiiagoijiizd 
the clOiie relalionsbifi of tin; 'J'lrymbLin d-esign 
with that ofihe Kno^daEi fragment rcprydnccd 
by him, 0/, p- 45^ Vig. 14, 

^ I’squntas, iSSt), II. VH, 

17 : Ikisanquct, /, /A 5 ., ^\\v (ivmL l"L XI 
and j). _|i 7 sei|q. 

k 


* See K. Kuresniotes, Mi 

]K r i4. J5t 26. Til |i. 104 seqq. nre 

given a of s|iecLmens of 51. MIA 

pi^tterVp mosily oF '.Metope Style ' that afipear 

/*t'r sdl/ttm and lieluiig to a later strati' 
graphic horij:on. 

* K. Mallerp A//t. 1909, l*L XVI 

seqq. 
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STELAE UNDER VAULTS AS WELL AS IN OPEN 

corresjjoiidinu with the latest vases foiiiicl iii ihe Shaft Graves. In the 
‘ Aeeisihos' Tomb at Mycenae.' while some painted fragments of the L. ^T, 
1 a class were fount] and one or two of M. ^L HI fabric, the great mass of 
the fragments belonged to the L. M. i ^ style, tlteir whole facies recalling 
the fine 'aniphoras' of Kakovatos, while other sherds showed double axes 
in their derivative I^. M, I f shape.* 

After this— longo iutervaih —appear slierds oi L, M. Ill ^ date, 
according to the Cretan classification, including the ‘ corkscresv' type of 
whorl-shell and fragments with the ‘ metope' pattern. These latter supply 
parallels to the sherd of this class found beneath the broken threshold of 
the ' Atrens' Tomb and to the abundant L, M. H I i pottery in its restored 
Hrttmos, 11 looks as if, so far as this great grotijj of heedi i v« tombs, extendetl 
across the Pelo|>onnese, were concernetl. there hail been some general break 
soon after the close of the Cretan L. M. I & Period, followed by a long interval 
of desertion. That the remains found in the Shaft Graves should cease at 
the same epoch looks as if the whole was the result of some widespread 
catastrophe, the consequence of which in the case of Mycenae was the 
removal of the royal dead with their relics for security’s sake to the old 
cemeterj' of the Acropolis border, henceforward to be included within the 
walls. 


Stelae originally placed under Vaults as well as in the open. 

Against this conclusion the discovery above the Shaft Graves of 
grave-stones or their remains, some of them coeval with their earliest con¬ 
tents, is not itself an argument. Sufficient evidence exists that such sidat 
were erected above grave-pits under waiilts .as well as those in the open. 

An example of a tombstone placed within a chamber tomb cut in 
the rock had long since been afforded by the well-known painted itcia from 
Mveenae." This was found by Tsoiintas in the later walling that blocked 
the entrance to a small niche in the innei- rock-wall of the chamber, which 
itself was of circular form.^ It is highly probable that it had originally 
stood above a small Vmrial pit in the main chamber, containing human 

' tVace, It.S.A.. p, Jii sn|q. (poittry two wavy stalks aljove nnd below, 

Ctom ihe iMoi), L. M. 1 # jp|KMis as ’ For this aiul (tse succeeding esarapks 

‘ I,tue Kdlactic UThanks to the kiltilness see also my H/ia/t ihmtts, pp. 6i-j 

of I’rnfrt.'.or Droop, 1 luive beroiv me his fult here repealeiLl. 

notes and skclcKes of the (iciltery found in * I’.0- iScjfi, pp, s-cs, and MiUcs t 

the * Acgislhns' Tomb. s. 

* Hivalvedi kc dijuble-ave t>l3dt‘S a ppea r w ill I 
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bones and: some painted vessels belonging' to the latest Mycenaean ejx)ch. 
The sh‘ia itself, consisting of a kind of saiulstonc, Identicftl with that of 
one of those tVom the Shaft Graves, is of special interest as having 
been used in two very i.li!Terent periotis. The stone was originally sculp¬ 
tured, and its face when exposed shows iw'o upper compartmciits wnth 
engraved disks.’ In its later phase it was covered with a tlitn layer of 
plaster about 3 niiliimetres thick, divided into zones of painted designs, the 
most important of which depicts a row* of hehnctcd warriors armed with 
round shields and spears, atid almost identical in style and costume with the 
figures on the ' W'arrior V'ase11 may indeed be taken to have served 
again for the grave as re-nsed to contain the remains of the later occu¬ 
pants to whom the Late Mycenaean vases belonged. A double-axe motive 
is repeated on the sides. 

Two otlier slabs were found in the entrance to the tomb, though they 
cannot be regarded as parts of its regular blocking. One of these was 
plain, the other showed incised decoration consisting of curves and chevrons, 
Tliese s/i‘/ar were of the same kind of sandstoite as that above described. 

In the rectangular chamber at Dendrknear Mklea—rightly regarded by 
Professor Persson as a cenotaph *—two were set near the rlglit w-all, 

facing a table for ofierings, while at the back of the tomb was a hearth and 
a sacrincial platform. 11 was thus a house of the deatl; but there was no 
trace of interment. 'I'he r/r/sr here were rude menhirs of oblong shape 
and W'itli more or less rectangular projections above—like those of some 
Trojan 'idols''—representing the heads,* In this case the upright slabs— 
as, in their origin, no doubt, all gravestones—stood for the departed them¬ 
selves ami sujjplled material dwelling-places for their ghosts. 

That sL'/fft.’ were also connected with sepulchral vaults of the bee-hive 
class is shown by the discovery of remains of such in tlic interior of the 
thohs near the Argive bleraeon at the time of its exploratipn. Together 
with remains doe to the falling in of the vault, there came to light a frag¬ 
ment of a slab of dark stone, 90 centimetres high and 40 cm. broad and 
thick.’ The explorer of this chamber supiiosed tliai there hati been some 


f2 7p L2S, Fijis. 4, 4 a. 
CF.p tcKj, I ibouiuiits jiitd Maiwu, 

\t- f52p and Fij;. 53, 

“ A. \v. t /h‘ffJrri, 

iiftdrA/j Jid/nfrt 
ly J7 (SuH.’khulm, jj, 


^ Ofi. iiLf p, 147 (Figure). Surface burings 
art.* \’i&ib]e at interv^xls^ such aa ufttrii apjivar 
im menhirs fur the pLirjXiae nf an^itiiiri^. 

* [t had a (liece of lead adliering to its 
upptiF surfacCp where it was damagi^dj which 
indicated that amuher hlrjck had been at-^ 
tached tu it or a breakage meEided. 
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stone platform on the top of the fkohs^ upon which sklae were set.’ But it 
IS more probable that in this case, loo* the grave-stones had Ijecn set np on 
the door of the vault, where 
their individual relation* 
ship to the interments 
would be clearly marked. 

1he evidence of careful 
socketing in a stone base 
itself illustrates Schlte- 
m arm’s observations regard * 

Ing the lonrb-stone fovniil 
over the Third Shaft 
Grave. 

A good instance in 
point has now been sup* 
plied by the early cemetery 
of Mavro Spelio at Knossos. 
that lies on the height 
bevoiul the Katratos, the 
lar^e rock-chambers of 

•D 

which, though they coiv 
tinned in use to L. M, 111+ 

In all cases seem to hcive 
gone back well into the 
Middle Miiioan Age- Here Mr. E. ], Forsdykct hi the course of hLs excava- 
lion of lomb IV, came across the limestone slab, about j; feet high, 
shown in Fig. in which we must stireiy recognize a sepulchral 

Although its upper curve is but rudely fashioued, its lower part, as we shall 
see, was dufmildy shapied with a view to fixiug it in an upright position, 
'['he fore-part of this tomb had been destroyed, and the slab lay in the 
left-hand compartment of tlie back of the vault. 'I here can be no 
qiiesiion, iherefore, of its having been part of the door blocking, the 
entrance itself having long disappeared, and indeed such blockhig.s always 
consist of comparatively small rough stones. Tliere were no dee[j pks 


Fio. IS'i. SlF.lA IJ^OM ClIAMUEk TOMH IV, MAVRO 

SrKt.io. KNOSscjSf witn M.^nic nv tiif^ [.kv fi. to wincif 

IT HAf> ItFFN INSKKTKTJ M:LOW. 


^ ^^LillTIGitakLS., Ilfpc Trjt' fh 

* K. }* Foisdykfj, Tkr .Varro CVjwf ■ 

/err nf AV/sJiTof {/f. S. p. j 


set p. 34 S, and p. ^ 55 . V%r 7 ). 

* Tile lui^er section of ihe s-hh is :soinc' 
whiU <Kii!tcure[l m F’ig. 1 S3 by the lilockii used 
to n tn nu upriglit posilion for iny photo- 
iir 43 . 1 l I. 
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in this tomb, but it may have stood beside some clay coffin placet! on 
the floor. It lay below the stratum in which remains of L.M. Ill hiryiaket 
occurred, and in the opinion of the excavator belonged to the M, M. Ill 
level.’ Although the surface of the stone had not preserved any trace.s of 
coloured design, we may well believe that it hail once lieen j>ainted. 

Tltat the sicia had been set upright in the ground apjjcars from an 
intcreBtlng feature in the slab itself. At about a foot from the ground, as 
is clearly .shown iti ihe phototj'pe (Fig. the surface of the stone shows 
a horistontal line, marking the level up to which it had been originally 
inserted in the floor of the vault. 

There is nothing therefore to exclude the possibility that the grave 
sUlac of Mj’cenae originally found their place hrmeath the great vaults. 1 f 
—as those accustomed to a Miiioan atmosphere can hardly doubt—they 
had been originally adorned with bright colouring, this protected situation 
would have been more favourable to tiiem. here their siiriace was plain 
and smooth, tills slieltereil situation would have lieen more favourable for 
preservitig such jiaintcd records. The matter, however, is not essential to 
tlic present argument and it is quite po,ss!ble that shku were set up before 
or above the great TiwhL 

Reliefs on Stelae of Mycenae of Knossian Lapidary School. InflueiKe 

of Seal-types. 

Like the ‘metope’ of the facade of the ‘Atreus' Tomb, the reliefs 
of the gypsum slabs brought by Lord Elgin from its fore-hall, and the 
steatite ' medallion ’ pUhai front the ‘ Clytemnestra ’ 1 omb, as well as the 
other stone-work vessels and fragments associated with these sepulchral 
vaults, the decorative elements of the relief on the Grave themselves 
take us once more to the lapidary School of Knossos. 

'I'he Grave sleltu- of Myceuae seem to have been, for the most part 
at least, sculptured by craftsmen whose ordinary work was comiectcd with 
the goldsmith’s art, and who—though skilful enough in their reproduction 

' 'I’hL-se supplementaij' details have been p. setjej.). Tlic malerisl has since 

liintlly supplied lo ma i)>‘ Mr. Fursdjke. been carefully collLCted and arranged by Atr. 

* 'I'be s/f/ite were first separately irealcd W, Heiirtley in/f. if. xxv, p. lidseqq., 
by \V, Keichei, IJie mflieHtseAeit Gectis/e!eii, and I’lates .'C[X-X.\L To this must now be 
in JifftHot /'jrWyAfWfljjjf, p, 24 sct[q. .A added the esccilent photo^raplnc repnxluc- 
fresh exantination nf ihe material was under- lions of the ste/tu- in Prof. G. Karo‘$ publiea- 
takenby Dr.Kuri.Milllerinhis fiHAiiiyiftn'ii'Ae lion, J.>ii SfAtfAfi;r 3 t‘fr i/tfrt Myktnai (M u nich, 
HtHf/s ^Jiihehuih d. Arch. xxs; sec 1930, Plates V-X). 
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of border patteri^s taken (lirectly from the ornanientcil deslgn^y—show 
a great unevenness in their execution of figured reliefs* The s^plraii- 
form motives here representetl—apart from 
those belonging in a more general way to the 
Cretan and Aegean class in its wider sensC’— 
specifically belong, as I have elsewhere demon¬ 
strated in detail, to an " Iigj^pio-MinoaiC class, 
lispedally instructive in this connexion is the 
pattern formed of eight C-scrolls linked w'lthin 
a circle seen on Stela VI, whicli, as shown 
l}clow, is literally taken over from a Cretan 
iype^ of M* M. i I [ date, foimd on clay sealings 
both at Zakro and in tlie Harbour Town of 
Knossos (Fig. l 



A table sljow'ing Tw el fill and I’hirteentli 


Flu. IWii. Ctw Si::j\L-i?iirHF-=i- 
siox iRuSi flAkptncK TuiVJtf, 
Ksossos, Cf. J'ic. I ttrZ akho 

AND FlU. 


Dj nast) Egy ptian examples as seen on scaralis 

compared with others supplied by Mlnoan decorative patterns is Iicre 
reproduced.^ in Fig. IST, anti is of particular x^alue in its bearing on similar 
tlesi-rns that appear on the Mycenae .tL/nc. An intercstin^r poiiit in these 
comparisons is that, tlion^h taken over onto Lirj^cr in on ii mental art, and 
reproduced both in painting aiul sculpture, tliese patterns Lelong in tlieir 
original stage essentially to the spliragJstic held. In conformity with this, 
the Egyptian quulrtToI! motive, borrowed in the case of f from a sealing 
on a Kaluin papyrus, takes the oval otitlim; ailapteJ to the scarab shape. 
On the Creuin specimens, o, p, on the other hand, we sec rounti types 
answering to the Minoan seals. The itnpression p, copietl from a Zakro 
sealing, which also reappears on the clay seal-impression found lit the 
Harbour Town of Knosso.s (Fig, ISti), has in this coniiejjion a special 
interest. Except for the lozenge inserted in its centre it will be seen to 
be identical with a sctilptnred pattern inserted ijt the border of .Stela VI at 
Mycenae (Pig, ISIS, «). the resemblance, indeed, being so striking that we 
must inferadirect dependence on a M.M. Ill seal-type. I'ig. 1 SW, b, shows 
a similar adlnity to that .seen in I’ig. IJ^T. l\ illustrated by a fresco fragment 
frtim Knossos, of earlier date. 


Thus the patterns on the Stela No. 6, given In Pig, IST, tell llteir 
own tale. 


When tracing the origin of ornamental grcnijjs found on similar objects 


' Sec /t ttj ,1/., ii, t’t. I, pp. iii9~;o3, and 
Vigs. 110 v and 11 n n, and SAtt/f (innYf. ifr.. 


p, 51 , I’i«. 39 I'rum which [hin p.u-i of [he 
text is re|K.‘aicd. 
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the principle ' siosdiit r a sodis' will be Ton 11 d as useful a guide as in other 
cases, Where, then, we are able defiitltcly to assign certain special motives 
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anioiig the spiralilbrm elements of the Mycenae gravestones to this 'Egypto- 
Minoan ’ family, a strong presntnption arises that other simpler ingredients 
met with in the same connexion lie long to the same eategorj', although 
they themselves may be of a less specialized kind, and in themselves capable 
of having been taken from a much wider circle of similar forms. It is an 
iiiuloLibted fact that the ‘ Kgypto-Minoan ’ group illustrated by the Table of 
Fig. 187 is Itself to a large extent allied to a wider urnanteiUal province. 
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extending to the North and North-East of the Aegean. Tlie spiral 
system itself^ though deeply rooted in the Cyclades. Ls quite excep¬ 
tional amongst Early ^ and even 
Middle Helladic remains, and, 
on the face of it, it does not 
seem probable that a lapidary^ 
sculptor, working anddsL thor^ 
onghly MJiioized surroundings, 
should have taken one part of 
his decorative motive from 
these, antt sought the others in 
some vague indigenous non- 
Minoan source.* 

Features of M. M. Ill' Marine ’ 
Style taken over on Stela of 
Shaft Grave V. 

Of special interest in its 
relation to the * marine * style 
of the hL M, III Palace is the 
Fig. IWP, found above the 
Filth Shaft Grave*^ The mam 
personal theme here is of a 
martial kind. A man in a chariot with a triangular dirk sUmg by hjs side 
and holding a long spear, seems to have overthrown another warrior wearing 
a crested helmet, who lies beneath tiie legs of the galloping horse, Tl>e 
chariot itself is of a characteristic Minoan form. The pole that runs up 
from the front of the chariot floor is linked to the upper part of its 
breastwork * ai"id its recurved end is seen behind the near horse's neck. 
A part of the girth is also visible and the loop of the knotted cord by 
which it was fastenetl to the }'oke. The fallen wari'ior lies, apparent!]-, 






Fig. UfSif. a, Seal Pattern (C'Scrcu.ls) us 
-Stela VI, at Mycenae? 4 Kuxxixg Paitcrx on 

SAAifc Stela. 


' Incised spiniliform dccqrTiicni njipears on 
part nf ihe rim of a from Zygouries 

(C, lileijtmi Pp 121, Fii?* 114, 6). 

13g HIcgen remark^ (p, 1^3): ^ThcApmil 
is, to say she least, txcwiirtgly ore auK^ng 
the domraErve mcitiYt'ii of ihe l-arly IlelUdic: 
Perirwi \ 

* This h Tvhat seems To be inwndci;l by 


r ^ L K - M ill k-r's ^ altci n heim i-4cti e 1 itkora lions^ 
kurkst* {/'rMrnvhntscAe p. 388). 

* I'his flj^urc is (akrn from an ari^iiLd 
pliqTcjgrafib of SeliHeTnanTi^iii. 

* 'J'lic point of anndimeiii, however, seems 
here to be near the liqfs^s'hind qiurEetiSTiJnlike 
the I-aler Minoan arningement. 
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with his hencl turned towards the lower margin of the field,' and Is 
covered by an iS-shaped shield, the traces of coitventionial patclies on 
which show that it was covered with bull's hide, Tiie straight line 
down his back may best be interpreted as the bortler of a lo[ig mantle, 
or perhaps a plaid, which was certainly an article of Minoan attire. 
From the typical shield and crested lielm we may perhaps infer that 
the victory here recorded was gained over sonte other ntembcr of the 
conquering race. 

The feat of arms here depicted is emphasized i iclow hy a lion pvirsuing 
his quarry, 'I his allusive glorification of the warrior prince * as a young lion 
roaring on his prey ' * is curiously suggestive both of the imagerj- and of the 
'parallel' style of Hebrew poetry. 

Fcaiun:^ Specially interesting features of this roller, in tile present connexion, are 

M.M. lit irregularly outlined designs behinti and before the chariot scene, In the 
styil""*' case with granular marking within. These designs might be regarded 

taken as ill a general way representative of rocky landscape—not \'ery favourable, 
it might be thought, for hunting in a chariot! But the more jirecisecom- 
stetae. parLsons now at Our disposal show the real source of the filHiigdn motive 
to which the artist here has had recourse. It is in fact a convention taken 
over, w'ithout any consideration of appropriateness." from what may l;>e called 
the ' marine cycle ’ of Middle Minoan walbpatniing and reliefs. What we 
see behind are the conventional rocks of the sea margin * and the granular 
marking within the cusped outline in front is a further indication of a pebbly 
shore. This dual delineation in fact recurs on the remarkable M, M. Ill 
burial-jar from Pachyammos. with swimming dolpliins in the intervening 
space. 

In this relief, too, the imperfection of tlie sculpture of tlie figured designs 
contrasts, as in other cases, with the comparative success attained in the 
decorative boitier. The recurring S-shaped motives here represent one of 
the earliest !Minoan seal patterns, and their excrescences, suggestive of leaves 
ami buds, are found in the same connexion.* They are akin to the tendrils 
which otherwise take their place," and botli types are illustrated by the gold 

* This, too, is l>r. Kuri Mlilltrs vkw, t>n the of this sitk have a distinctly 

I^iiihmyktmsckt Ar^k. IftsL, marine associalion. In iheir coniplerer form 

1915. |j. 287. The crest of ihe helmet fnllin^j they repre.-dcnt curalline cjr seaweed, 
down (□ ihe neck [$ also Cnn-ecth rticogniKcd. * Rucks by thcm^lves are also used for 
= Isaiah ksisi, 4. land scenery, as in The case of ihc *SAlfron- 

^ I’hc cunventiona! imEtatlon of rcK Gatherer ' h rcsco. 

deed, is abo applied to fambtaps, lint ihe * Cf. r, I, p. Mg, lOi], 

double excrescences seen m the version shown " Ru'jL, p. 196, Fig. Irui. l>r. Kurt MUllEr^ 
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plaques from the Shaft Graves themselvesK These decoriitivc borders 
betra)' once more the hand of a ^okismitli or of a seal engraver^ whose 
services had been enn.sted for work on the larger mater[4i]. The iiiarirte 
iTtoti%='es here seen may have been taken over from some small relief 
on an imported stone vase and need not luive been copied directly from 
frescoes on die Palace walls. W^e seem to have here the work of a Mino^an 
lapidary ivorkingon ihe ^^ainland site. 

On the s/c/ii. Fig. 11H> \ also found above Grave V, the chariot is much 
more imperfectly sketched lhan on Fig, and the horse's tail seems to 

t>e a compromise with a lion's. I'he blade of ilie sword heltl by the 
charioteer is of an acute triangular form, resembling one with gold plated 
sUkIs found w’lihhi ihe Grave Itself. It still preserves a M.M. 11 type, 
representing indeed a development of one of the earlier M, M* Li phase, 
found In the smaller of 1 lagia 'I'riada, The form of t]ieweaix>n Iield 

by the man in front of the horse also seems to be MinoanA 

1 Icre again the rude drawing of the figured subjects cojurasts with the 
com|iaratively neat wotk of the purely decorative parts of the designs—and 
we may once more recognise the handiwork of a craftsman more accustomed 
to goldsmith's w^ork. 

It suggests a jeweller whose chief interest lay in the oriiamentaJ side 
of his produCEions. The contrast here visible recalls indeed that seen 
in the case ol the small rdiet on the gold plates ol' the two hexagonal 
wooden caskets found in the Grave.^ On these the sides^ showing finely em¬ 
bossed linked spirals, are coupled with oihers vvitli lions hunting iitags. in 
a crudely decorative style. None the less every dtaracteriatic feature, both 
ill the style and the design, is of pure ^Imoan origin. We see the typical 
' Hying gallop ^ the foliage and shoots of palms copied from Cretan models* 
and a large bulls head inserted quire gratuitously in the backgrotuid, just 


in ihe decorative dest^ns on this 

s/e/a {/aAr^NtA J. /ris/. (skx), J 91 S 1 

p]i, jS.7^ 2SS). rtgard .4 them eis due lo Matiini- 
listic jMiiioan indueiice aciitig on the old 
geotJietnc spiraliform usotke of indigenous 
Dkninlurd) on|;in. In view of the early 
^phragi^fic evidence now hefetfe us, however, 
ii ctc^tr thai ihese motives came over, ready- 
madCir Uom Mincan Crete. 

' 'I’he design ti^ in this case rtgidn iniced 
from Hcbiieinann^s origiiiat phutograjih- An 
excel tent ph otn^^niphic rejiu Hluct ion is givtn 


by Karo, I't. V, 

^ Sec A. h., S/hi/f 54. Il 

aE^o answ ers to Schtieinann^s p. 

Fig. 44^- 

■ Schuebhardt, SirA/i^mm/n'i /C.tn^^v/itrNs. 
pp. =SO-j, and Figs, : K. Mailer, 

AVA<A: f/. A. /wjA, 

xx 3 i), p[>. I95-S. The caskets and their 
repousse plates arc now heaitufully repro^ 
duo.d in Sc-Aai-Afj^aUf^ Plates C.XIJJ I, 
CLXIV. 
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as we see incongruous anin'kals' Iieads used to fill up vacant spaces on 
?\Tinoan seals. The syminctrical senes of curved lines on the deer's antlers 
preserve a peculiarity of these as rendered on M, M. 11 intaglios.^ 

The main ornamental feature on the consists of interlocked pecom- 

spirals, tliree rows of which occupied the upper pEinel. Thepcndnnuiouble 
spiral l>e1o\v with a central loop, xvhich is reproduced separately in Fig. 187, f 

is reallyp as shown in the Table^ a simple decorative equivalent of the Mincian" 
■ canopied ankh" series of the Egypto-Minoau group. The closely allied 
motive. Fig* 4 recurs on gold bands found within the Grave itself*^ It also 
appears on a fragment of another Grave-stone of which a restored drawing 
IS given by Mr. Heurtley,^' and it is found again on a steatite [jot that came 
to light, as an iiurusive element, among L. M, In vases from a tomb in 
Ccrlgo, itself probably of early Middle Minoan date.* The drawing of 
the scene below' is e?iceptional1y rudCp contrasting with the comparatively 
neat work of the purely decorative part of the sU/a —w^e may recognize 
here, indeed^ with great probability the work of a goldsmith set to execute 
a figured design in stone relief. The short sword held by the chariotcerp as 
already noted, is of the early dagger-like type, and the long knife wielded 
by tbe apparently naketl tnan in front also resembles a Cretan form. The 
contrast between the ornamental and figured elements of the design closely 
recalls the embossed plates belonging to two hexagonal caskets from tins 
Grave. 

Enough will probably have been said to show^ that, whero the spiral 
and allied curvilinear system a[ipears on the sfe/ut: and embossed jdates of 
Mycenae, even in a sim]i]e form, it cannot lie 5ef>arated from other more 
distinctive features of the system, and ihat these belong in fact to a Cretan 
class traceable from the M, M. I Period oiiwartis* This class, as shown 
above—though it includes curvilinear forms of the C and S type and the 
simple spiral, itself ol Early Minoati inheritance—is itself so interfused with 
elements of Egyptian Middle Kingdom origin that it has been convenient 
to apply to it the general term of" Egj'pto-Mmoan 

Connected rows of interlocked spirals recur, as is well known,^ over 
a wdde [irimitive area North of the Aegean. It is no longer pcrmissiblcp 

* E g./t i/J/l, E, p. J75, Fig. 2iH/. Coni- * \\\ A. Heunk-y. TA^ OVffiv it/ 

[litre, toe, llw rorepurt of ihe hunted wEld goat J/yremt ,V. . ^p xxvi), p. 139, Fig. 32, tj 

wilh I'lg- 2M'4 j, All this to Dr- M filler, and mi. 

iss *alieinheitnisuh ^ rnilier than of Miiicmn " See /i 0/ 11, Ft. i, p. rgg^ and p. aoS, 

derivation. Fig. 117 a. For the find see V, Staisj 

* Schlfeiuannp p. jjOg no. 514 A<Xr., ij p, 1^2, and Fig. r (spnitewbat dc- 

sei]q. fecliveb 
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however, to pick out examples of the ^Mj'ceiiae j^roup, suclt as that supplied 
by the .t/r/ff shown in Fig. lJ)0,aml connect ilvem with some mysterious wave 
of ‘ Northern' influence* The principle already invoked, * noseifitr (t s&ciis \ 
must again be applied in this case. Every single pattern with which these 
spirals, alike on the gold plates and Grave sklae, are associated is, in 
fact, of tradillonal Minoan derivation. 

Discovery of Sculptured Slabs at Knossos with Similar Reliefs of 
Interlocked Rows of Spirals. 

At Knossos connected rows of interlocked spirals are already a charac¬ 
teristic feature In M. M, III fresco decorations.^ On painted v.ase-s again 
this t^’pe of ornament is fretptent in lire transitional M. M, 111 and L. M, I a. 
cemmic phase.A remarkable discover}’ made near the South-Western 
angle of the Palace site has now supplied the evidence of a scul|)tijrt'd slab 
with reliefs presenting the nearest existing parallel to the spiralifonn panel 
of the sUht from Mycenae illustrated in Fig. Till). 

The find, consisting of two fragments of a limestone slab, was made in 
the unstratified filling of a well about 21 metres AV’est of the North-West 
corner of the ‘Theatral Area*, and the slope above this makes it probable that, 
like the small altar foinul some 12 metres from this in a Southerly direction, 
the slab itself had been connected with some structure of the neighbouring 
Palace angle. 

One of these fragments is shown in F’lg. Hi I it. Its extreme width is 
27-4 centimetres and the height _'50 centimetres; its mean thickness being 
about 9 cm. Here we see a sunken liorir.ontal band with a double row of 
interlocked spirals in relief 10*5 centimetres broad. Above this, within 
a corner of an upper compartment (as here arranged), is a rosette origtnall}' 
eight centimetres in diameter with eight petals, 't'here is further a trace of 
the continuation upwards of the double spiral band, endoHing thus the 
panel containing the rosettes. 

The other fragment (Fig. 101, 6 ) shows parts of what is evidently a spiral 
kind similar to that of Fig, HH ft. As, moreover, it was founxl in the same 
deposit, we may infer that it origlnalK' formed part of the same slab as the 
other, though it is not easy to rlefine llie relation of the two tragments. 
The section preserved is about 30 centimetres tride, as shown, and its 

’ E. g. [he painicd stucco b.md found tn a ■ Por a pood I.. I n ejtamiile see tlie 
M. M. Illrf striiium nl>ove the ' J.wmi- paiiiieJ jar from the N'onh-l't.'ist House, 
Weight ttaseiiienL/*. of , 1 /.. L p. Tit;, /\ ^-V., ti, I'u IT, p, 413 , I'ij;. 24 j, 

2ii0. 
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extreme height 20 cm. (ch rcinarkable feature is what appears to be a part 
of a round column hi very fiat relief on its right extremity. 



i-ir*r l&l it. l-'nAr.MKNT or SL-CLnrURf^o moM Kxossosi^ with 
Sri SALS ANU Koftrrrii, 


Here the appearance of a shaft of such a hind in a slightly sunken 
space in the held suggests a comparison with the slighriy rounded pillar set 
in a similar way in the central pier of the Tomb of the Double Axes at 
Isopatad The rdigious character of the relief in ihat case is undoubted. 
X essels of offering and objects of cult* including a bidl^s-head rhyton and 
bronze Double Axes of the ritual type, were found in front and on the 
ledge to the riglit of it, where was also the cist containing the remains of 
a departed warrior. It may have represented the tleparted himself in 

^ A. E.j Tomd of /Af ir'n Ixv), p, 35 sef|C|.| and Pigs, and 5 2 k 

IV. S 
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baetylic form, or, more probably, the pillar form of the Goddess whose 
sacred emblems were found near it. 

As seen on tlie sculptured slab before us, tlie suggestion of a similar 
pillar may at least l>e taken as an indication that It bad a similar religious 
significance. There is not suflident evidence that the fragments before us 
actually formed part of a sepulchral sit'ia^ 1 hey niay, indeed, have be¬ 
longed to the faijade of some sanctuary structure. The characicr of the 
double spiral band in any case supplies a real parallel to the similar feature 
on the Mycenae Grave-stone, and we are taken directly to Knossos as the 
home of this type of lapidary decoration, though both it and the rosette 
may well be of somewhat later daltr. 



Fio. ttn FB.vr.MtffT or Si .Alt vi'tTH I' art of Spiral IkiHornt a so Sectiqn of Flat 

Column: Knossos. 




j ^8, A\tjcji'ations o¥ Later ' Palace Style —L. M. I ^ Class : 

Finds of L, M. 1 Pottekv in Kovi'T, 

Auiect'dmls to ' Patatc Style' of cloiitiy^ epoch; SufX’ii’afs oj niXturtiltsfH 
in L. M. / a; Matnrc L. M. I a deposits in Pahce dne to partial catastrophe 
ami sir nclural thany^esL. < 1 /. I a deposit beneath ‘ past Stairs ' ; North-Easi 
P/ousedeposit ‘xoith * Pithoidjar ’; OH^in of L.Jl./h' Pithoid Antphor&s': 

P.Af. /a Deposit by * SAP, Co/iimnar Charuber'; Decay of natHralhm 
—due to Egypliau injlirmcc: Correspondutg reacliou of Cretan Art on 
Egypt at beginning of Ncso Empire; Z, J/* I a bronzes brought by Envoys 
from Kef tin ; Imported L. Af. I a painted Vases found in Egypt ; the 
Anibeh alabastron; Mbioan Embassies of Thoikmes Ill's time synchronhe 
svitb L,AP /b pottery; Sedrneut nlabastmiL svith sacral ' adder tnarhf 
Sajtjhra 'Pomb-groitp; ' Alaket' pot; * Alarine Style* Vases—'Marseilles 
Esver', &c.; 'Amphora' of metallk origin; Vaittabie chronological basis; 

L. AL /b types largely based on small reliefs of steatite and metal vases — 
Naturalistic injinettces thus revived: A/ariue motives—Repetitious of units 
in decoration—due to old tradition of Nature-printing; Repetition of 
Knossian unit. Argonaut under rock canopy; ' JIarsei/les Ewer' Knossian 
fabric: Afinoau sosirccs of Mainland types; Alinean craftsmen svorking in 
A/ain/aud centres; Itinerant potters ; Fine A/yecnae' A mphora ' with purely 
Minoan designs; Bead fesloons derived from Toilette scena of Knossiuu 
frescoes: Degenerate 'festoon * type of i; 'L. AEI c Z. AI, I b types of religious 
character ; Erejncncy of ' adder mark'; Double Axe repeated ; Later' bivatve' 
type of Axe syrnbo/^fresh illustration of' L. M, / c '; Absence of Z. JZ I b 
stratum inside I\ilace, due to occupation without a break from L^M. /a 
to close of Z, ,TZ II. 

Pkkeiaps the most ebaracteristte protliict of the dosinjj Palace Period Ante- 
- L. M. It—with which we are in a special way concerned in the present w'police 
Vohiine—is a paiatial class of pottery, of a fabric that was almost ex- 
cliisively associatetl 'with the site of Knossos itself* Diitjn oirier to under- cpaciu 
stand this ‘ Palace Style'—so intimately comiecied with the residence of the 
last Priest-kin^s—it is necessary to pa*ss in review the products of the pre- 
cetiing I- M. 1 stages, particiilariy oi L, M, I b, from which it indeed arose 
by a gradual transition. The grandiose fabrics of the last palatial epoch 
arc largely dependent on this later L. M. I style, w hich itself, for pure deco¬ 
rative harmony, is tmrivailed in the Mtnoan ceramic series. 
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On the other hand, the earlier Late Miiioati phase. L. M. I a, embodies 
many of the natiiraKstic elements of the 1 htrd Middle Minoan, the origins 
of which have in Uirn received some fresli illustration in Section 9^;, above, 
from the relief style of the Second Middle Minoan stage. 

Several of the plant and flower designs on the painted pottery belong¬ 
ing to the opening phase of L, M. I aitd the transition from M. M, 1 11 
stand in a direct relation to some of the natural forms supplied by the 
remains of the painted stucco panels of the ' House of the I'rescoes '—such 
as the lilies and crocus sprays, and the wild ^jeas that there climb about tiie 
rocks. These reflect a somewhat passing artistic fashion in which land¬ 
scapes were preferred to sea-scapes: in L. M, 1 ^ on the contrary, the 
‘ marine style' is again predominant, 

This earlier stage of the first Late Minoan phase does not itself answer 
to any marked epoch in the structural history ot the Palace. The catastro¬ 
phic ruin to which the largest and most widespread deposit of potterj was 
due took place, as has already been demonstrated in the course of this 
work, towards the close of M. M. Ill, followed apparently in the West part 
of the site by a partial hiatus. The next epocli ntarked by considerable 
ceramic accvimulations represents the lower limit ofL. M. I a and belongs 
to a time when most of the elements of pure naturalism visible in its opening 
phase had lieen discarded. 

Deposits of L,M, Ifl pottery in Palace: probably due to Fresh Seismic 

Disturbances- 

The secretion of the later L. M, 1 « deposits—themselves much more 
local in their distribution than those which marked the previous overthrow— 
was the result of a w'ork of partial renovation and of still more general 
redecoration for which we have evidence throiigitont the Domestic Quarter 
and elsewhere on the Eastern slope at an epodx Intermediate between the 
catastrophic close of the M. M, 111 Palace and its final ruin at llte end of 
L. M. IL The occasion for this work of renewal seems to have been 
supplied by an Earthtpiake shock of somewhat Jess violence than the other 
two. though there are strong indicatiotis that the remarkable Teinplc- 
Tomb of a Priest-king of the New Era, described below,’ owed the 
wreckage of its upjier columnar Sanctuary to this convulsion. 

The most clearly marked instance of a considerable ceramic hoard 
deixisited at this Intermediate epoch—accompanied too by evidence of 
structural alterations amounting in the adjoining area to a souxewhat radical 

' See Pl. II, 5 116. 
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change of plan—occurred beneath the later ' East SLalrs'. the lormer East¬ 
ward prolongation of the Lower EAV* Corridor being at the same tisne 
blocked^ Soine account of this late L. M* I a deposit—specially remark¬ 
able for its numerous ‘ flower-pot" vases—has been given in the preceding 
Volume.^ It covered the whole j>eriod of Palace history from the time of 
the prev ious catasiroplie onwards, indtidiiig sotne " post'seismic ‘ M. M. 111 
elements such as fragments of' Medallion L. M- I n pottery was 

represented iit it up to a fairly mature stagep well illustrated by the vases 
found in the Gv psades \\''ell.'^ But as yet there is no sign of types nearly 
related to the typical L. M. I ^ class. On general grounds the date of this 
' East Stairs Deposit' has been abov^e assigned to about 1520 n.c. 

*■ Pithoid jars ^ and ‘ Pithoid Amphoras L the Senntut Vessel. 

I'hat the fine ^ Medallion Pi//m' that cbarartenj:e the ' Royal Maga¬ 
zines'^ at Knossos, of which fragments were here found mi.Kcd up with 
the L. M- 1 pottery, exceptionally survived in use to the last days of the 
Palace, is shown liv some remarkable examples of such, to which atiei^tion 
will be called below,* ou the tloors of Magazines in the West wing of the 
building. "I'hese noble jars—^the fabric of which^ as far as is knoAvn, was 
confined to Knossos—with their triple rows of hamlles and the ringed lx>sses 
between^ jireseuting rosette ornaments painted white on the purplish-brown 
ground-wash^ exercised an important intlucnce on a smaller class of painted 
jars and ‘ amphoras \ the history of which concerns both the earlier ami the 
later of the L. M. 1 phases. 

From a floor deposit of a Magazine of the * Xortli-FIast Housed the last 
elements of which represented the same mature L* M. 1 tt stage as that 
beneath the later Palace staircase above described, there were brought out 
sufficient remains of a painted jar of pithos-like form to make possible its 
complete restoration as represented in Fig. I ts height is 78 centimetres 

as comjxircd with nearly a metre and a half in the case of the ' Medallion 
pithoi \ but it has a similar contour and, like them, triple rows of six verti¬ 
cally set handles. The term ' pithoid jar ' has been above applied to it. 

The circles between the handles, with spirals ending in a central disk, 
themselves bear a certain analogy to ihe raised rings and enclosed circular 

' pp 377-9, and Figs. 137 . I'^R- - See/ iat.///., p. ^32 and note 1. 

= /hd., ill Vx. lb p. 549. f T'lic vessel, lis restored from meats pre- 

* See i, p. jti:? seqq., and Fig, senied by the CVeEan Government, h in ihc 

* See Tl 11 , p. 633 Ashinole.in MuseLini^ 

“ Repealed fromFu l l^p. 433, 
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Fig. 1 US. ‘ PiTHOu* JAlt', I-. M. Irt: FROM Fio. li! 3 . Traxsi^tjox into Hro^zk 

Nortm-East Housp, of ’ Pithoiu Jar ’; Tom ft ok Sf-KmUt. 

This vessel, reprocliiceJ in I'l". Hl!i'—as has been already pointed out 
in a prececimg Section of this \vork* —is, in fact, a translation into bronze 
of the ‘pitlioid jar’ tyjje with three rows of upright handles (Fig. 11P2), 
and here, between those of the upper row, rosette ornaments are intro¬ 
duced, which may i^e regarded as reminiscent of those of the ‘ Medallion 
pithoi'. The dale of Senmut’s Tomb—tlte earliest of those depicting the 
ti'ibutarii'S from Koftiu, here approNtmately gi%'en as 1516 11.c.-—would fit 
in well with such a metal translation of a mature L. M. I a form. 

' K«|Mi.itrci Ironi /t r/J/'., ii, Pf. IJ, p, 416, Ktij. 21". Cf„ too, p. 737, Fij^ .(7(j. 

* liitf., p. 431, 


a6a ■PITHOID JARS*; L. M. la 

bosses of the ‘Medallion /iV/W, and this comparison is carried a step 
further by a remarkable vessel borne by a Cretan tribute-bearer in the 
Tomb of SenmuE. 
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lint the importance of this type does not end here. This typ^^ of jar 
with Its tipri^jht loops—in the case of the larger prototyiie reqttired for .pithoid 
the cords used in transporting it—has left Its traces on the early 



Fic. Ifli. ti, 1^, * t'ltHoip Ami^koras’. 

class of Minoan ' amphorascharacteristic of the succeeding L. M, 
phase. I he Ixxly of these has become more protuberant, but the loop* 
handles, here hardly necessary’ even for hand transport, are set tn the same 
way in a series of three or sometimes of four horizontal groups, gradually 
decreasing In size as they descend, so that the lowest arc of quite a 'rudi¬ 
mentary ' kind. For distinction's sake these have been termed ‘ pithoid 
amphoras *. (See Fig. rf.') 

L. M. 1 a Deposits in Palace. 

In the West Quarter of the Palace, attention has already been called l,m. [u 
to a parallel ami ceriaiidy contemporary deposit found below the later floor 
level outside the North Entrance of the South-West Columnar Chamber, 

Lnlitmnar 

which, a'ith its pillar crypt below, seems to have been of a sanctuary charac- Chnmber. 
ter. Another important find of L. M. I a pottery, in this case part of 
a store wnth complete vessels, occurred beneath the later slabbing of the jatcr 

’ Rq>cjiiLd from /■. o/M., ii, Ft. II, t'. 4^5, I'isj* 2l(!, a, 6, The speditiens here uhen are 
from Kakovntoif. 
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MATURE L. M. Ifl POTTERY ERUM PALACE 


il«iror XVIIIih Magazine which had lieen renewed at this e|joc]i. Remains w'ere 
Maga-'*' found of some of the best examples of painted vessels illustrating the 

HTw. mature phase of L. M. 1 ft that came to iigiu within the Palace area. One 



F(c. l‘J5. Jvu KBon I„ M. I n Deposit: XVII Ith 

.M AOAEINE. {I I KICttT, 30 CM.) 



fic. 10<». ‘ l*En-Toi* knvTOs’: 
(rOKRjnOK OF SwORt> 'rABl.ETS. 


of these is reproduced in Fig, We see oit these the characteristic 

linhed circles broadly traced, but with their Interior composed of concentric 
circles, the whole an outgrowth of an earlier motive of pure spirals. 
These rings in each case enclose a dark central disk decoratetl W'ith 
asterisks of while dots an<l arc tliemselves a reminiscence of earlier 
‘roseites'. The white dots are laid on with an im|)erfectly fixed white 
pigment characteristic of this ceramic style and visible in other parts of the 
design in dotted bands,curves,and streaks. In connexion with the abovc'— 
re])eutti'g the sanre s[>ectacie'likc arrangement ol the spirals - may be here 
mentioned a higivspouteti ewer brought out from a small parallel deposit in 
the ‘Corridor of the .Swortl Tablets*.* The; drx^oration corresponds with 


’ See aljove, p. 3. found iti a layer hdow the * Sword taldets": 

'* Secy* ^,1/., ii, Pt, 1, p, 3jr. It was see, too, below, §rr5. 
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that of a Vhyton^ from Shaft Grave IL at Mycenae (Fig- that 

intermediate between the earlier ' ostridi-cgg' type and the more elongated 
pear-sha|>ed variety that was usual in the succeeding L. M. 1 phase,^ where 
It is often associated with line 'marine' designs. *Rhytons* of similar 
form and decoration to that of the Shaft tirave were also found at 
GoiirniL^ 

In the de|X>sit of the XYlIIdt Magazine there was also found a cup 
with flowering olive sprays of the heavier cl ass,^ far removed from the 
graceful naturalistic designs of those taken directifrom frescoes on the 
walls^ such as are to be seen in the iransittonal M- M. til L. M. 1 phase. 

Increasing Formalisni In Art due to Egyptian Reaction. 

The general .supersession, in the mature stage of L, M. I of the earlier 
naturalistic designs by motives where the decorative element was dominant, 
was iiselfp as we shall sec, a preliminary sign of a growing spirit 
of formalism in Art due to the reaetton of Egyptian models. On the 
Palace walls this spirit is every^where traceable in the new style of fresco 
designs that makes itself apparent in the considerable restoration of the 
building that took place at this e|x>ch* The processional figures that wind 
along the corridors and fill the great reception halls, the constant repetiiion 
—however [mpres.sivc—of the great shields on the galleries of the Grand 
Staircase* the passion for decorative bands with spiral and ro-sette motives— 
all this reflects the new spirit with which we are iiow^ confronted, a spirit 
more in keeping with the lltaraohs than with the old free Cretan tradition, 
however demonstrative of material splendour and even of military' parade* 

Increasing evidence of a new iiiEensive reaction from the Egyptian side 
is evident from the very begimsing of the L. %L 1 a Period onwards. The 
break in the relations between Crete and the Nile Valley due to the 
Hyksos Conquests had left its mark in such negative phenomena as the 
absence of anj' recorded finds of imported Minoan pottery or other Cretan 
relics on Egyptian sites for a perioil of over two centuries after the date 
of the remarkable finds of polychrome vessels at Lahun, Hanigeh, and 
Abydos, belonging to the close of the Nineteenth Century^ ti.c. Eut, from 

' SchuchHardt, StA/iVmiiftfis Jljivm'afiom, ^ Cf. /*, f*/ ii, Pi. 11, p. 475, Fl|;. 
p. 21J, Fig. 20S j Kjiro, P£. 282 , 

CbXX, 221, * K.gn^ on the " I nttskionar cup 

~ P. li, l*t. h Ph 225, Fig. I 2 s^, 10, I 3, Fig. rr, Lind on the Pseira jar, tVffdr^ p. 476, 

It ats=o ap|>ears at ODurnia, iflrhrre mosl of the Fig^ 28 - 1 . 
poitery belongs to ihts cnulure L. M-1 ti sLnge. 
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L.M. Irt TYPES FROM SENMUT’S 'POMli 


L. M.; <t 

bron2«5 
bTOugbt 
by envoys 
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KeTiiut 
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ported 
L. M. I ii 

pjunicd 

vases 
found in 
Kjjypi- 


ihe beginning of the New Empire—about 15S7 b-C.—onwards, the master- 
pieces of Cretan rnetallurgSc craft, as we see from ilie inlakt a\e-head of K tng 
Aahmes, and the tiagger of Qvieen Aalt-hotep, were not only making their 
appearance in the hands of the Egyptian sovereigns tliemselves. but, together 
with the * painting in metal' that they illustrated, were implanting with them 
a knowledge of Cretan artistic specialities, Amongst these are the rock 
borders and the ‘flying gallop' of animals, and at the same time religious 
types, such as the Griffin characterized by the eagle’s beak and with the 
sacral 'adder mark’ of the Minoaii Goddess on his wings. Nor is it long 
before pottery^ of the L. M. I <i class Isegiiis to make its appearance as an 
Egyptain import. 

L. M. 1(1 Character of Imported Vases in Senmut’s Tomb. 

The vases, many of them of precious metals, depicted in the hands of 
the Minoan envoys on the walls of Sennuit's tomb, tliat belongs to the 
close of this Period, sliow characteristic L, ^T, 1 n types'—.some ot them of 
M. M. Ill tradition, Senmvit himself was the great Architect and Director 
of the Works of the Queen Mother Hatshejjsut, her companion greatly 
beloved, and tutor of her daughter Neferu-ra, and as, according to custom, 
he would have prepared his last resting-place in his lifetime, the tomb 
may well date from the flourishing days of the Co-regency. If it was con* 
structed about 1516 towards the close, that is. of L, M. 1 a —it would account 
for the appearance of a series of metal vessels 011 the walls like the Vapheio 
cup types and bulls head ‘rhytons', which clearls- belong to that Minoan 
phase, as well as for the representation of the remarkable bron/u v'crslon of 
a * pit hold jar ’ described above. 

Bronte ewers occur of types like those tltlTiised in the other direction 
from Crete to Mycenae. Intletd, many of the vessels borne by the tribute* 
Ijearers, as seen in the tombs of later Egyptian dignitaries down to the latter 
half of the Fifteenth Century K.c., really perpetuate the earlier ty^jes of L. M. I tt 
and the great Transftioital Age, I'hese representations had in truth become 
conventional, just as, on the later coins and monumetUs of the Roman 
Empire, we find the historic spoils of Gauls or Dacians iiurviving as 
generalized barbaric trojihies at a lime when their forms had become 
already antiquated in the lands of their origin. 

The import of painted clay vessels of Minoan make, broken ofli* in the 
days of the Egyptian Middle Kingdom, is once more illustrated l>y examples 
from Early XVlltth I>ynasiy de|)Osits In the L. M. I n style though the 
occurrence of such imporletl Cretan wares is much less frequent than in the 
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saccectling i.‘poch, answering to Thothmes lU's ]oiig reign, ’M'hen the 

L. M* I A style had come into vogue. Togeiher with fragments of others, 

otie or two ordhwiry cups are known with spirals and disks surrounded 
by dots,* like those on the vessels from the XV^HIth Magazine. Of more 
interest is the clay from 

Gnrob. Fig. 107/- with three handles 
and another smaller one added for 
suspension which shares with one- 
handled examples of the same type 
the * tennis bat' nK:>tLve that goes 
back in Crete to the great days of 

M. M. 11 polychromy* A specimen of 
these latter on e-ha lulled vessels was 
found at Magia Triada, another as 
far north as Voki. llie example from 
Giirob was found in Grave 245 , da led by scarabs to the earlj' part of the 
XVIIkh Dynasty. 

Another larger vcssei of the three-handled variety (Fig* from 

an incoinpleted tomb of an Egyptian cemetery at Anibeh in Nubia,^ 
has preserved the tradition of old polychrome motives in a still more 
unchanged form. It Is further removed In shape from the baggy type of 
Egyptian ij/iriasfi ofi out of whicli this whole class arose, and resembles the 
ordinary L. M. 1 A form of this vessels On the other hand, its painted 
decoration at first sight recalls the pure Middle Mlnoan technique with 
white patterns on a black ground. The ornament, however, is in reality 
produced by partially reserving the creamy slip ground of the vase while 
otherwise covering it with a sepia glaze^metlium^* The dependence on 


K'IG. HI", b, M* \it WITH 

'"buxsis RAcyi'tT ^ .Motive : Gukou, 


^ xiv (1899), p. 57, ¥ig. 

One Clip wa-( from Abukir {Cairo Mus.^ 
No. tj6| 24 'K For the ' Pits of the Dogs \ 
cf. J. L>. S. Pendltbun', p. t ra^ 

Another simibr was derived from Lord 
Northainplon's escavslmns nctir 'Lhebes, 

^ hrunlon and Kngelhach, Pi. 

.\lll, 4, 1 "he feprodtictirm of ihis and Ftg* 
200, from photographs made In ihe Cairo 
Museum, is due in ihe kindness of Mr. J, iK S. 
PeniJtebury. 

^ W'oOlky, Ufti^rsi(v ifj /\'fifisj'Iuam'€t 
rat, i (igio)* pp. 47i 4^* Fig. 
51. tig. HIS it md ^ are from phoLographs 


kindly supplied me by Mr. U"or>lie>v 

* The find eondiiions iheutstlves would 
bring down ihe date of this i in ported vessel 
impossibly bit. The Egjplian remains 
found in ihe .\nibeh Cemetery indicate, in 
the excavator's opinion, that the Eighteenth 
Uynasty was then only u iradtlloii. lis shape 
mniy be regarded as fairly advanced and can 
be iiaralleled by L. M, I d types^ All the 
details of the decoration^ howtverj pr>EnE as 
already shown to an intensive survival of 
M. M. II elements. 

The real character of the technique was 
pointed out by Dr. Mackenzie. 1 lescribers of 


The 

Anibeh 
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decorative elements of the 
last Age of polyclironiy Is 
itself very striking. The 
running spiral and series of 
C's recall similar features on 
a late M. M. U jar from 
Knossos,^ the rosette on the 
base finds a close parallel in 
the same quarter* and the 
segmental circle in its centre, 
the long anterior history of 
which on Cretan soil has been 
traced aboveserves in the 
same v,'a.y to form the centre 
of a tloral design on a frag¬ 
ment of another polychrome 
M.M, 11 ^ vase.* It is cer¬ 
tainly a suggestive fact as 
indicating derivation from 
the same area—^in spite of 
the long interval of years— 
that three distinctive features 
of the vessel before us 
should already appear on the 
Ab\ dos Vase imixirted into 
Egypt not later than r, tSoO 
before our era. 

The Anibeh d/aias- 
fvoH stands alone. Other¬ 
wise, bej'ond the vessels men¬ 
tioned, imported pottery of 
the earlier L, M, I phase is 

ihc veSMt have been hitherto misled 
into calling it' tianiare^technik’j so 
Ernst Keisingcr, Krttiitht Vaseunta^ 
itrei{^ic^9i^)f |). 13 t and 1). Fimmcn, 
£h'e Kretiseh-Myieuiseht Ktiitur^ 
p. i&o(with h'ig, 15^1 upivervitfw). 
‘ /t tf/ d/., i, p. aj7, Kig. I'Jti, ff. 
* iMd., p. sfta, I'ij;. Ill4. 



i 


yii;;. Ills, (I, f>. Ci-.w Ai,AitjiiTMO.\‘ t'ROM Kuyptias 

CKMK'ISftt', ASIliKH, NuntA. 

* 55 et above, ijp. 9r yj anil Mg*. 

’ ./'* trf .t/., i, p, 367 , llg. t!!S, It, 
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still to seek in Egypt. During the succeeding period* however, tha.t syn¬ 
chronises with the actiinl appearance of Minoan envoys in the tomb paint¬ 
ings of successive Viziers of HatsKepsiit and Thothmes I Up we are supplied 
With mucli fuller data. The period covered by these records of successive 
Minoan Missions^ which roughly correspontl with the long reign of Thoth- 
mes Hi, is marked by the occurrence on Egj^ptian soil of a whole series 
of painted vases in llie L. M. I ^ style* 


Synchronism of Tomb Paintings with Keftiu Offerings ofThothmes III 

Time with L. M. lA Phase^ 

Whether or not jxiinted clay vases of Minoan fabric were included among 

the gifts brought by the envoys of Iveftiu 
remains a moot |>oint. It mayi in any 
case^ be said that among the forms of 
vessel seen in the hands of a tribute-bearer 
is one that appoximately conforms to the 
' pear-shaped" type of ' rhyton ‘ h\ vogue in 

L. M. I A—Itself (Fig* Iftit, ii) representing 
the third generation of descent front the 
pure ‘ostrich-egg' forn’i of the closing 

M. M.lll Periodp* The handle^—in the 
original Minoan version a mere loop for 
suspension—is enlarged and a prominent 
nipple added to the base, but the elongated 
body sufficiently places the type (Fig.lJ^ShA), 
I’his 'tertiary' stage occurs on the vvalJs 
of the Tomb of Rekhmara* who held 

the office of Vii^ier of Upper Egypt from Thothmes 11 Fs thirty-second 
year to his death, r. 147 1-J44S ac. 

The tomb of his son Men-kheperVa-senb, who was Migh Priest of 
Amon^ Architect and 'Chief of the Overseers of Craftsmen', during the 
later years of 1 hothmes 111, affords sufficient proof that this intimate official 
intercourse with Egypt coiulniied at least to the middle of the Fifteenth 
Century B.c* As has been already pointed out, however, the forms of the 




ft, L.M. lA, 
PsKJ HAj A, vnu^t Tom It 

MAHA. 


' Rhvtos ^ 
or Kkkh- 


^ See my Cumiwiraiivu Tiible, /V 0/ JA, li, the centre of the Ixidy covering the juneuon, 
Pu Ip p. Fig. 129 * Ko. 16 is repro- it is to be supposed^ of two pieces, while 
duced in Fig. iSni, A, nbovc. Itseems id repre- the hulbdus tcrminiuEon below' would have 
sent a ruetal version wiib lui enlurgcd handtc, also been a sepanue plece^ J'he body, how'^ 
rising above the rim and ii has a band round ever* is clearly of tlie * |iear-shaped * type. 
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CLAY ALABASTROAT FROM SEDMENT 





F(fii 2^Mi k Sacr.m. Aipr^EK Mark ox 

KtvT Ot S.H]>MKX1 .4/^i/j4STR(?*y- 


vessek carrleJ by the ni:en of 
Keftiki n\ the later tombs 
of this series are substai^tially 
the same as those of the 
earlier jjroiip that begins with 
that of Sen mat. 

I’heCretan envoys 1»ear- 
injj examples of Miiioan 
tnetal-work that reEichecI a 
higher artistic level than any* 
tiling that Egypt was able to 
produce, may well be tlionght 
tf> have in practice carried 
out a commercial propaganda 
in bringing these fine prod nets 
betore the iioticeof Hharaoh's 
high ofticers. 'Kefiiu work'^ 
was naturally sought after 
and as—pardy tnving to the 
infenority of the Egyptian 
potters clay the ceramic 
fabrics of Crete were also of 
a siiprior t|iiality, the evi¬ 
dence of the import of | Jain ted 
vases from that side becomes 
f ela ti VC I y ntore a 1 ni n tl a n t. 
The style of these vessels 
answers to the finest L.M. 1 A 
class, and the period to which 
they belong* corresponding 
with the dates of the succes- 
sEveMissions to Senmuds suc¬ 
cessors. cove rs i he w ho I e of t he 
long refgn of 1 hothnioi^ IN. 
and may lie rotighl} set down 
as the first half of die I'if, 
tcenth CeiituL v icc* 



Fig. Ci ay krom Skhmhxt 

(HEtlAlCLIiOl'ULiS)p WltH ImITATIOX OF ALA^ASIEK 

V"»;exs. 


* P. AP, ii^ Pn II, [j. 536 (sec Deffkmiikjr. stsex^, 18, nind cf, \\\ \h\ Mfllk-r, 

tfNif [e 358). 



^lOCHLOS ALA/iASrmyjV COMPARED 




U iiforrunaiely, though finds of this class have been fairlv numerous in 

Egypt, precise details ns to the circumstances 
ol their finding are in most cases either wanting 
or. from the nature of tlie case, only conclusive 
in a general manner, Aivtong the earlier of 
these is a sontewhat high-shaped fi/a/ias/re/t 
{big, -tPO ti. (J) with a chevron ornament imi¬ 
tated—as is better shown by sotne earlier ex¬ 
amples of the L. M. I fT class'—front the wavy 
veins of the material. This specimen was found 
in Grave 157 of the cemetery of Sedment 
{Herakleopolis).- It will be seen that the 
vessel is closely related in style—including the 
lines of dots In the white itigi^ags—to a vase 
from a L, M, I house at Mochios (big. 

.Ar. interesting feature in the Sedment example, 
shown in big. is the sacral 'adder mark’ 

depicted roiiiKl the upper part of the rim, a feature repeated on other vessels 
of the L, M, I iy class and apparently indicative of dedication—as in the case 
of goblets already described *- to ritual uses. 

Another relatively early find of .Minoan vases of L, M, type in 
Egypt is the small bowl with lily sprays and the ‘alabastron' with the 
conventionalized palm-tiec motii-e, already described as belonging to 
a lonib-group at Sarpjara that may be fairly ascribed to the earlier 
part of Thothines Ills reign,* To the Illy t'y|je here we shall return, 
1 he conventioiKtlizf'd palm-trees find their luller lorm in the triple group 
seen in the similar alshastron in the Cairo Museum reproduced in 



I’lc. if) I. Cf-AV 

I RO.M MOCHLOti ^VtTK CutCV^kOXS 
I^ItTATUVr. .\L^fllA&TEK VkiXS. 


Sedcntnl 

/r<w 
with 
sacnil 
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SaiqqiLrA 

IfKulp^ 


* E.g, C<funfia, VII, A good 

spc 4 ;lnien from Kticnisos is U\ the Candia 
Muse u m. For ih-e iilabaslcr proioiy|>e stt il lu 
example (nmx Isopala, p, 149, 

Ing. 1 35, 5. 

^ I'etric aEid BruntonH Ei, It is 

there Illustrated Jrom □ dmtving of Sir Flinders 
iVtrie. "rhe specfnien is now in the 
niolean Museum, und a fuder illustratiDu fifti 
\s given Eiere in I’ig. 200, Some other jmts 
of [he contents af [he {JraAT were sent to the 
Musemn a! Chicago, No account of the Gmve 
is supplied hy ihc tcM, chough wu iearn chat 
it was * cleared’* The earliest chronological 


evidence found in the Eightccnch [>ynas[y 
pan of the Ccmeiury relates, how^everp lo 
T'hothines HI ii, p, 4), 

^ R* JE Seager, a/ 

(yirrh/m^rft. it/ An'A r siii), p. 182^ 5. 

^ See above, p. 184, and Figs, I Ju a and A. 
= See /\ p/ J/., Ei. Vu H, pp. 4^7, 498^ 
and Fig. SO I T, and cf. P-vemtafiaas^ Tcfi 
lyramM C^meUrr/j, by C. M. Ftnh and 
BaltiscoEnbe Dumm, VI XLII, and pp. 69, 
70. The late iJr, R. H. I^Iall ineluded the 
Fgypsian objects found in this Comb in ihe 
earlier Kightcenth [Jyna^ty Class, 
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Fig. 20'jt.’ This triple paim group is of great Interest as rlerived from some 
such fine M.M. II polychrome model as one found in the ‘ I-oom Weight 
Basement' at Knossos,* and the continuous degeireration of which has been 



Fic 203 *OMS-n>iffni-Eb «, Maket Iomb, JicviT (i'kobablv 

■riioTHJiEs Ill’s time), J., M. U ; Voio, 1- M. 1 j r, \'oiA * I. M. 1 f , 


traced above to quite late Mainland types/ These later offshoots, such as 
we see them oit the ‘ Ephyraean' caps and goblets, aftonl another good 
illustration of what has been called above the ‘ 1- M. I c' phase. A stage in 
this evolution larallel to that seen on tiie aiaUsSron found in Egypt 
occurs on part of a similar vessel from Zakro,* and in a fuller and more 
ornate form on a shaped rhyton’ from I'seira, and this traditional 

design, of which Knossos was the source and Crete the first distributing 
centre,’ found a beautiful development at the bands of the Minoan ceramic 
artists who executed the noble amphoras of Nestors I ]^los,® 

' From a pbotograph kindly supplied me by Table). 

M r. J. U, S. PundlcbuTv. ^ - P* 497t Fig- 303, 

* P. of Af., i, p, f54. Fig. 100. * bee Kurt-Mullcr, Atf A/m {Atk, AftffA. 

* P. tf M., ii.Pt, U, p. 496 (Comparailve sxitiv, 1909), p. 311 seqq.. Pis. XXI, XXII. 
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A fiirtbcr ilUi^tratloii of a decorative cla-S^s of great aalkiiiity In Crete, Vase 
aiul thence diffused beyond both the Libyan anti the Aegean Seas, is 
supplied by a ' onediandled alabastron' found in the Makct Tomb at 






I-Kl CVP I'HOM VAKItKtO Tomh. 



KlU.^OL 'AMPflUftA' KHOil Kakovatos^ SV\TU 
^Sacflai. Ivif' ^^o■^lVK, 


Fin. 'im. PROM J'ALAJKASmo 

showing; ^C>CriVAL CanoI'V " >[oTivt:. 


Kahufi * in a ilepo^St now attributed lo 1 hotlimes Ills time. It presents "Sacral 
the * Sacral Ivy'spray with its chanictenstic double stalkn the origin of 


* /I ^/j/; u, pt. n. p. 5 SZ, Fig. d, 
And p. 433 And note 4 ; l^trie, N/nAttNf 
AV^tfw, iifSi/ PL XXVI^ 44 . and p. 2 $; 

eff toOj his reoiArkft.y^/A xi {jSgo)^ PL 
IV. 


XIVh t, and p, FciHe^s later attribution 
to Thothmes llFs tttne {'/rUfi^r A'. JsW. 
si 3 (, p. 16 ) is accepted by Tir, H. R. Hall 
1915 ^ p. 102 ). 
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‘SACRAL IVV' AND “OGIVAL CANOl'V’ MOTIVES 


which, fftim a«i cafUcr l^Tinoan adaptation of the Egyptian papyrus wand, or 
Waz, with an arched caiiopj% has already been traced In detail.* In 
Fig. 203' It is grouped with a parallel and more or less contemporary 
specimen from Volo (iS). together with a later outgrowth of this (r), which 
again is best described as representing the ‘ L. M. 1 r ' style. 



Fig. 207 * OntGis or 'Ogival Campv^ Motive (ij, Knossos; 

4 i/, THL15ES ; ft VArHKio: / Kakovatqs* 
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This “Sacral Ivy motive' and the ‘Ogival Canopy',^ Pigs. Sdfj 207. 
play a very important part at this epoch, both in Crete and on the Malitland 
side. The Sacral Ivy decorates some of the finest ' aniphoras ' from Kako- 
vatos. Fig. 2(14. More than this, as will be demonstrated below,* Minoan 
potters, w'orhing oversea, itu rod need this motive on the royal Ilittitc wares. 

Further iHustmiions of L. M. 1 6 types found in Egypt are supplied by 
a scries of va.ses of the marine class, more particularly described below. 
The beautiful' Marseilles Ewer *, here reproduced in Fig. 21(1.* the Egyptian 
provenance of which was certified by Maspero, is—as pointed out below— 
certainly of Knossiaii fabric. A similar handle illustrating its metallic 
origin w'as found at Lahun {see Fig. 211, An a/a^nsfrori and a squat 


’ /* a/A/., it. J'l. II, p- 47S si.'qq, 

* Sci; |j, 512, Fig. f, /. 

* p. 4^^ seqq. 

* Sec btrlDw, Vi. llfc p|x 766 ^ 767 * 

^ Fl 11 , pp. 510 and 512 , nole i, 


and cf. p. 277 below. For Maspero's slatenicnt 
with rei^ard lo the pmvcnutice of the vase see 
liis Oi/. flu 
No* 1043 - 

* In llie Ashmolean Museum at Oxford* 















fi LEM ENTS DERIVED FROM METAL-WORK 
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with very similar motives were found in Egypt/ and it is Juieresting to 
note th^^t a large part of a vessel identical in form with the latter, but repre- 



l-iG. tins. A.mi'Mora from Egyptian 
Tmkisjcs, 



Fio. 301)+ Fragment of Laegf ^Amphora' 
FROM Acropolis, Mycenak, 


seating a somewhat later please of the argonauts and marine growths Mas 
found in a small rock tomb at Knossos In 19 ; r. (Sec below, Fig. Hi 4 .) 

Of a (Jifferent class* and rellecting a metallic originaHit all its details, is '.^mph- 
ll« ‘amphora'. Fig. 20.V from a lomb of the Egyirtian Tliobes. now in the 
. s tmolean Museum. That ihe curvilinear stripes on the zones of this 
vessel represent curved fluiingsjikc those of a gold goblet already referred 


’ One of these in the Abbott Cullcction 
was described by Hr. A. S. Murray in the 
Jwr. vi p], XXIl, and p. 4^7 

r>n .Murray remark id of a 'jug' fmm 
EfinL^ni {pyrrol el ChipJez, L\lr/, vol vi^ 
1 5. 9 ? 5 , Fig, 4S5, now in tlie British Museum) 
Buit it was clyarly iiaintud hy iht same hand. 


■ Sec Iki-vis, Ihifids, PI. XLl; 

^^eniti'her'KbepihejL '["he Tomb it^jelf is of 
the XIXth iJynasty, but this was an inimsivc 
object. In the curved bands of thu vessel 
she influence of conventionuli/ed bptdary 
deco rat [on also is a[>[Karenc. 
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‘MARIMH' CERAMIC STYLE OF L.M. U 
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to from the Vth Shi^ift Grave at l^Iycenae, is further indicated by the inter¬ 
mediate dots^ such as on other ceramic specimens imitated from metal-work 
stand for the ri^^ets by which the plates were joined. From its general 
style it may be placed somewhat late in the L. I ^ series, A remark¬ 
able parallel m the shape of a large fragment of similar ‘ amphora ' of 
greater dimensions was found on the Acropolis at Mycenae in company 
with other characteristic painted sherds illustrating the L M. f A phase.^ 
(Fig* (n the Boeotian Thebes ihis motive recurs Jn a somewhat 

secondary shape * 

The discovery of a series of painted clay vessels of this ativanced 
L. M. 1 classn which, wherever there is evidence of date, may bo taken to 
belong to the period covered by the long reign of Thothmes 11L affords 
a valuable chronological basis for the early part of the Late Minoan Age. 
Roughly speakings it thus covers the first half of the Fifteenth Ceiuviry 
It corresponds, as we have seen, with a period of c.^ceptional intimacy 
between Crete and the land of the Pliaraohs, marked by the records of 
a series of Missions to the Egyptian Court undertaken by the princes of the 
‘ land of Keftin '* 

Revival of * Marine * Ceramic Style in M» 1 ^; Imitation of 

Small Reliefs* 

It Is a remarkable fact that -thought hroughout the splendid phase of 
ceramic design covered by the L. M. I A stage the decorative feeling is so 
freely developed—^there was, es|x:cially on the marine side, a certain revival 
of the old naturalistic tradition of the latest Middle Minoan stage. That 
some of the older fresco designs of this class—such, as for instance, the 
' Dolphin Fresco' in the Queen's Megaton—had survived to the last on 
the Palace walls of Knossos was made probable by the existing remains. 
On the whole, however, the source of the L. ^1. "marine style'on painted 
vases seems to have been supplied bj' a class of soft stone or metal vessels 
on which small reliefs of rock-work and sea creatures contiiuied to be 
executed. 

Many of the vase designs belonging to this category are. In fact, them* 
selves only slightly inferior copies on the flat of the masterpieces of a 
school of small reliefs in soft stone of which an unsurpassed example has 
come to light in the steatite " rhyton ’ with the "ambushed octopus^ found 

’ 10+4 


Ftirlwiingltr \and I^i>scbcke, 
lajfw, 11* XXV. iSK. 


TWE “MARSEILLES EWER' 


^77 


in the Room of the Throne Knos&osp^ Evidently copied from a metal 
origina]—with more repetition in the design —h the beaistiful “ Marseilles 
ewer\ an illnstration of which is repeated in this place, Fig. This. 



Fpn. 2\tK M’HK MjVRSETLr'ILS KN0S5I.\X 

I'AISRTCf L. M. [ 



Fici. Akgonaut AJiip Rock 
C‘axop'V : A Dkcokative: Unit^ i-hom 
Knos&iav VUSSEI/S. 


though It sceniis to have been found in Egyptp must be regarded as of 
ascertained Knossbn fabric. As already noticed, the handle uilh its three 
fiat rivet-heads (Fig. *211, rf} is practically duplicated by the fragmentary 
specimen of a handle of a similar ewer from Kiiossos, reproduced in 
b ig* 21 L 

In the case of this vessel (Fig- *210) the field is filled up with what is Repeti* 
practically a repetition of the Knossian unit (I'ig. *2T2) consisting of an 
Argonaut with the conventional triple coil of tentacles and ihe canopy of 
rock anti spray. The two painted day <i/ahisOii found in Egypt—one 

* /\ i^/ .V-y it, Vl ir, p. 503 t 3f>7- 

* Rt.'|srodijee^d from vol. li, Pn II, p, ^oq. Fig, ^\2 it. 














AMi>HORA IN ‘MARINE STYLE’ 


27S 



Vtc. 213. ^ " FBPM " 'I'aMii or XK'vroft OLn Pylos (Kakovatos) 

SHQwtp4g Rjlfjltition or AkooxaL'T Motive wjih Rlh'^ Caxdhv, 

from Ermeni^ already referred to,^ sliovv a succession of sinnilar Ar 
with their rock-work frames. In connexion with these decorative 
it may be noted that we have here, in fact, a survival of the most 

* See pr ^75 fttid note t. 
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tradition of the ' ^larine School* of decoration on the Palace walls—the 
inechatiical multiplication of tlie many-colinired sponge pattern by dabbing 
an actual sponge of small dimensions, dipped iti orange paint, at intervals on 

the wet plaster.* 
T li e col oiired ^a nd 
more or less geo- 
meirical decora- 
ttoi^ of the trhole 
surface thus pro- 
<.lticed supplies 
the first known 
Instance of Na¬ 
ture-printing, Of 
the reproduction 
of shell forms [ 5 )^ 
Nature-moulding 
w'c have, in fact^ 
a still earlier ex¬ 
ample in the 
cockle-shdl ill US- 

trated above, as well as ihe ‘barnacle work of tlie M. 1 \L I a potters. 

'I'his {xirticuiar ;Miiioait unit of the Argonaut with its rock canopy leads 
us, moreover, a step farther in tracing the diffusion of ihe M, 1 i marine 
ceramic style illustrated by the * Marseilles Ewer. Among: the splendid 
'amphoras' with this class of decoration discoveretl bv the German exca¬ 
vators of the two great iholos tombs at Kakovatos,= the ' Old l^vlos' of 
Dr. Dorpfeld, was the specimen reprotiuced in Fig. 213 —of the ‘ j*ilhoid 
class ' with rows of triple handles characteristic of tliis ep<jch. This stately 
vessel, It may be added, has the further interest of having been found in the 
dromoi of Grave A. from the grave-pit of which, at a somewhat earlier 
date, a neighboiiriag peasant liad extracteti the gohl signet-ring called from 
its place of finding, the ' Ring of Xestor '.^ affording a imkpie revelation 
of the Minoan ideas regarding resurgence after death, and the Under¬ 
world with its Seat of Judgement. On this ‘amphora’ we see. in a some- 
w'hat more llowing style, an almost exact reproduction of the marine 
elements of the designs on the ‘Marseilles ewer’, each single detail of 

’ 71 d/".]/., iU,pp.3f;i sefjq.anJ ’ A. E., 7 'Jte Jiittg of XfUnr, 

'Kurt Mtllkr, .-l/t'/y/ift, .f/A. Mit/h., fMacniillan-i, 15135;), p. ^3 icq(|.. and Plates 
sxsiv, 1909, pp Platts XII-.NXIV. IV, 1 and V. and tji p. r45 seqq. 



Fig. 21 1. Si'ui-iriLtj Elc^ r. fro.st Ciiai^iiieii-Tomii, K^o^sos (Sphvt 
restored). Fol'xVD lx* n>jr* 
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UCTOrUS ON L. M. U AMPHORA: KNOSSOS 


a So 



fiu. 215* AiiPHOR.i SHUwiKG Otnoi'us asu Marine Growj h.s on 
R 0 €-K 5 , IROM S.VV, CoRNF-R OF I'AI-ACIi. KNOSSOS* 


which may be tracetl to mtxids—of Avhich Fig. '1^2 is a specimen_belong¬ 

ing to what can only be calletl the ' Marine ijchool' of Knossos- Closely 
related to the design on this Knossian fragment may be noted the trefoil 
development of the rock and seaweetl liand which (together with a ciuatre- 
foil scheme which accompanies it on the ‘Marseilles Hwtr'), has left 
many siir\'iving traces in the later decorative patterns of ihe I’alace 
Style.’ This in fact became the ‘Three C's’ motive -at times reduced to 
• Two C's’—described below.* 

' See below, p. J 14 and Fig. 2 o 0 . 


Pp* 3*4. 5 and see I able, Fig. a.50. 








i\!A[NLAND LM. INGROUPS OF CRETAN DFRIVATIOX iSi 


A similar marine grouping, Induding Argonauts, rocks witti sea-tung 
and the trifoliate motive'- here with sea-grass attached—in a somewhat 
advanced style is seen oti the spouted howl {Fig* recently discovered 
in a small sepulchral rock-chamber near the * Temple-Tomb" at Kuossos, 
Its whole design may be described as of a more 'cursive" chanictcr and tlie 
objects sIiQWii are less closely set together. 

The ’amphora" (Fig. litS) is a rare example of a large vessel of this 
class in the good * marine' style from the Palace site at Knossos. It was 
toiind outside the South-West angle of tlie buildings where much ’ Palace 
Style' (L, NL II) pottery also came to light. This vase dearly cannot be 
separated from the preceding L. M* I S cl.iHs, though it fit^ on to the later 
pabtia] series in tl>e prominence given to tlie octopus, "The attachment of the 
arms is certainly clumsy, but they still intertwine according to the tradition 
of the earlier naturalistic schoo], of whicli the "ambushed octopus' is the 
masterpiece* In the L. M. [1 Period and onwards the arms are all separately 
rcmleredd Here, as in the case of the transitional example Fig* the 
\imphora" has only one tier of handles, a falling away from three-tiered/pithoul 
amphora' type. In the succeciling L. M* 11 stage this limitation is universal. 

Maioland L. M, Types of Cretan Derivation. 

The appearance in the great sepulchral vault of Nesior s Pylos of the 
masterpi€:ce of the L, M. 1marine decoration, F'ig. every detail of 

which reflects the contemporary Knossian sdiool of vase-paintiiig, 
aitd which itself represents the ’ pithoid’ type of Cretai^ evolutioi'i, is only 
one of a series of parallel phenomena —some of them already noted^—■ 
illustraimg the absolute dependence at this epoch of Mainbud ceramic 
forms on those of Minoan Crete, Amongst the whole inagnlficent group of 
painted ‘amphoras" from the Kakovatos tombs, there is not one design the 
details of which cannot be paralleled from a Minorin source. Alternately we 
sec the coiiv'entionaliaed group of three palm-trees of M* M, 11 heritage and 
its derivatives- and of the ’ Sacral Ivy' ^ w hich reflects the still earlier borrow¬ 
ing of the papyrus wand motive from Middle Empire Egypt. We see this 
' ivy ' motive, moreover, both in its sacral and iu purely vegetable form 
and, again, as spun out into a remarkable ornamental creation of this epoch 
to w hich attention has Wen already called—the ' Ogival Canopy V In other 
cases, again, we find the sacred symbol combined with the lily flower, as 

* I'ar tbtf uclopod^ on ^ Palace Slyle ’ Vliscs p. 4^6 ^ Fiy. 3r>l, 

see p, 305 sesy p ^ p* 47S seqq. 

* See J\ J/., li, Vir I I, p, 493 seqq., and * MiJ,, p. 4^1^ seqq. and p. 493, lug, 
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FOLIATE AND ‘ IVAJ^-IALY' MOTIVES 



Ftr„ 2lGp I.. M. 1 li-L. M.ll ft * A^f?HORA^ I'Hom Mvct^NAK, or Presumed 
IvNOSSlAX FaBRICp WitH FqI.IATE AND LILY MOTIVES. (Ht* 1-5 M,) 

an the crown of the ‘ Pricsi-klng * reliefs and the diaractcmoc bead neck¬ 
lace motive with its crqciis-like pendants—a delail whichp as we shall see^ was 
excerpted from the "toilette' scenes of the M M, 111 {tainted fnej^es.® 

* . 1 /*^ », l*t. Ilp p. 776^ Fig. 301 E. - Sec boluiA'p p. 2S5 and 















MVCENAb ‘ A PH ORA ‘AND PALAlKASTRi) EWER 2S3 



1 hroughout the regions of Mainland Greece, so thoroughl}^ dominated Mmoan 
by Minoan cultnn: at this epoch, the decorative motives on the vases 
rehearse the repertor)' of the similar designs as seen on the Cretan side, 

where we are able to pursue the full hrid 
Story of their origins* As depicted at 
the time of their first appearance in 
the overseas area^ they exhibit un¬ 
changed, hi their fully developed 
shape, the ceramic fashions already in 


L. ^Ll^ Hwhu vhom Paiaika^^tro Fig. 2IS, FwAuvruxT or I** M* 1;^ Vase 

WIIH Fun ATE AN h.^if-LILV MOllVtS. tllOM 


Vojfue in their insular home about the bi'gini'iing of the Fifteenth Centurv' 
n.c. This docs not represent any kind of' Mycenaean ' or ‘ Helladic’ growth, 
hut—whether at Mycenae itself, at Old Pylos, in the Vapheio Tomb of Amy- 
klac, or at the Boeotian Thebes on the other side of the Gulf.—must be 
taken to imply a wholesale implantation of such types at the'hands of 
Miiioait ptitiers, iti the wake of a very real wave of Conc]uest. 

1 hese vases are execuietl in the sante style though often in local clay, 
and it is rcaHonnbte to infer that at this time Cretan potters, trained in the in¬ 
sular schools of their craft, hatl followed on the heels of the military bands and 
were practising their art in the new Mainland centres of Minoan dominon. 

Actual importation of the Cretan potters’ work doubtless played a part, Itinerem 
but, considering the size and texture of many of these fine vessels anti 
the imperfect facilities of carriage thrn existing, botji on land and sea, 
there remains a great probability that the larger and proportionately more 
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breakable vessels would have been made at or near the spors where they 
were found. It lias already been noted, indeed, with regard to smaller 
vessels, that a widely distributed class of thin-walled M. M, 11 bowls with 
repousse reliefs from cockle-shell moulds, were probabi}’ the work of itinerant 
potters who had brought their moulds witli tlieni from the centre of the fabric. 

On the other hand, the occurrence of Minoan pots of small or medium 
size on Egyptian sites, where good potter's clay was not at hand, may be 
regardetl as sufhetent evidence of transportation from overseas. The larger 
vessels, such as Late Minoan jars and ‘ amphoras are not fomul there. 

A striking e.vaniple of the deuHod rcprothiction of decorative features 
that are the characteristic product of a Cretan school is afforded b\' what 
is perhaps tlie most splendid of all ]>ainted vases found on the site of 
Mycenae (big. 'I he lily trieze on this and the foliate scrolls- here 

linked with an antecedent stage of the ffh.3-lily tyj>e—seen above and 
below, present the closest points of resemblance with the designs on the 
ewer from Palaikastro, Fig. *' 17 .- A certain ‘contamination’ with the 
‘ ntarine' style ts evidenced in both cases by the conventional rocks aliove and 
below with scraps of sea-tang adhering, and by the ornanientalizcd ' brittle- 
stars ’ with i heir curving rays inserted in the held. .A very similar foliate 
scroll witli both the conventionalized rock-work above and the brittle-stars, 
and terminating itself in a coil composed of rock aiut sea-weed, appears oit 
a fragment of a vase from Knossos (Fig. 218 ). .All three vases are thus 
marked as part of a collective group. It is also further noteworthy that 
the Palaikastro vase, which is of metallic derivation, answers in tyi^e to the 
‘ Marseilles ewer', the Knossian origin of which has already been suggesiei,!. 
Tliis ‘ amphora' must be with great probability regarded as of Knosslaii fabric 
and was found with Fig. 2ii2 (p. ti2J below) in the incipient * Palace style A 

Origin of Bead Festoons and Crocus Pendants on L, M. lA Vases from the 
' Toilette ’ Frescoes of the M. M, III Palace at Knossos. 

In conncNion with the survival of older decorative elements on tlie 
walls may be noticed the echo among the varied designs of the L. M. 1 b 
ceramic group of w‘hat is clearly, as pointed out in V'ol. M.'' an adaptation 

' Fro«i_/,/A ,S'^, xxiv, t’l. .\III, as ivsKircd ’ Unpublislieil nbjt-cis from PahiknUrit 
bjr Mr. tliilfvur Uagge urdcr (Sirj Jidm .Mar- cy- 3 , p, PtK. 35, It wLii 

iiltairs direction- ll wins fuuncJ in a chamber Lherc. Ptcordin^ lo the c^trlier syiiieni uf 
ininb at Mycenae (see liflow', J nh), and was class!ficatioii^ ascribed to L. M. 11 . 
pubbihed (tf/, fjV., pp, 3;^, 313 k by Professor » E qf A/., ii, Vl. II, p 427, 

K. C. Bosanquet. 
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of a detail of the * toilette scenes* that seem to have been a prominent feature 
in the fresco designs belonging to the middle period of the older Palace. 
These art.- illustrated by remains from the older ‘ East Hall' as well as 



Fig. SID. FkagmkxNt oi- *Lad]KS jjj ' Fkh^coj Fkmali-; Hanm itsfGEkiXG 
JSkaued Necklace; Ckocus Chais helow, 

by those from the earlier [)assajje-vvay that existed below the ' Corridor of 
of the l^rocessioii \ and the fine relief fragment known as the 'Jewel Fresco' 
belongs to the same class, Xecklaces of round beads are a recurring feature 
on these designs and, togeilier uith these, others in the form of chains 
of crocuses or saffron flowers, titling into one another like children s ' daisy 
chains’. A beaiuiful fragment of one of these fresco scenes— the Ladies 
in blue*—^wtth bead and crocus necklaces, is here reproduced in h'ig, 2IOd 
The Lh M. 16 vase fjainters while repeating the beads as festoons, 
also introduced into various vase designs of this epoch—especially those of 
the 'Ogival Canopy* group-—seem to have taken their versions of the 
crocus llowers from some parallel design, in wdiich, like the lilies of the 
Friest-khig's chain of honour^ they had served as pendants* 

’ Rqieatcd from i, \k 54^, Fig. much damaged hy thtf eiinliqtmke of 1926. 

3 ^»^. Uiubrtunately ihSs t-Aquisitt; fragmtrnl ^ See R 0/AR ii, H. p. 49^* 
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The motive itself is clearly a decorative by-product of the Great 
Palace, butt witile tveil represented In a fragmentary form on tlie site of 



KlC. L, M. .'/vmOff.'f FBOll TvLlSSOS W ITH 

Heahko Kestoqns a St) Prsdant Crocus I'loweks com- 
HisKn WITH Zones or Marine Motives- 


Kuosso.s itself, receives 
its fuilost illustration 
from an ' antpltora' 
found in the neighbour¬ 
ing Mi [loan set tie me lu 
of Tylissos. Its jiur- 
face was a good deal 
perished, but a complete 
restoration of ilie de- 
sign is given in Fig. 

11 is again a noteworth}- 
lad that remains of an¬ 
other example of this 
peculiarly Knossian vase 
type, that carries with it 
a reminiscence of a 
whole cycle of designs 
that once decorated the 
Palace walls, was found 
in Tholos A at Nestor's 
PylosJ 

This ‘ amphora ’ 
(Fig. with its three 
tiers of handles, dwin¬ 
dling in siiie as they de¬ 
scend, is a typical e,\' 
ample of the ‘ pit hold' 
form described above, 
the ancestral stage of 


which is to be found in 

the 'Medallion of the 'Royal Magazines’ at Knossos. We see 

here a beautiful combination, in alternating zones, of the pendant flowers 
and the beaded festoons from which they haitg, vvith a succession of trefoil 
groups formed of rock-work and sea-tang—the units on the characteristic 


' Kurt Muller, ■I'UA, sxsiv (1^09), PI. XJilV, 6 sjiccinnen frajjinent), and 

p. 
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marine vase decoration such as we see it intersfjerseJ with Argonauts on 
the ‘Marseilles' ewer and tire 'amphora* of the same 'pithoid* type 
(Fig. liKt) from Nestor's Pylos, 

Both the vases themselves and 
the decorative rnotivea that tliey 
present belong to tire K rtossian 
cycle, and in their origins are in¬ 
dissolubly connected with the 
past history of the Great Palace. 

This alternation of beaded 
festoons and pendant crocus 
dowers with marine motives has 
received fresh illustration rronr 
the site of Knossos in the frag- 
mentarv remains of two vases „ ^ 

shown in P igs. H'll and '22'*. In Rck^k Motive, Ksossoss. L. M. 1 f>. 

the first case' conventional rocks 



Fic, 222. Pesoant CkqcCS aso M arine MotIa'e, Knossos, L. M, I 
are introduced between the pendants. In Fig. *222,* here developed, the 

' On what seems to Iw |jart of a ‘(liihoid in diameter. FVoni Xorih of the Fligh Priest’s 

amphora k from a wall of the SoitthAVest Mouse fT. P. 3, tg^r). For a simtiar marine 

House explored in tti^r. 'J'he dLimeter of creature in prufilu, see A «/ ii, I't. II. 

the fragment is 14-3 ciiv. p. 506, Fig, 310 A. 

* The lower part of a jug with a base 6-2 crii. 
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floral zone is succeetleil by one in which we sec repetitions of a sea creature 
that has the appearance of some small *stalk*eyetl crustacean. At I hebes 
these pendants are associated with the ' Sacral Ivy'.‘ 

These bead ’ fes¬ 
toons and pendant 
flowers in their ulti¬ 
mate source deriv'ed 
from actual jewellery 
and taken over in their 
conventionalized form 
from a particular class 
of palatial frescoes— 
have a special interest 
in their relation to a de¬ 
generate tj'pc of the 
same omanumt that ap* 
])ears on somewhat Later 
ccratnic fabrics* At 
Knossos itself and in 
the area more imme¬ 
diately dominated by 
its rulers the exquisite 
L. M. 1 b designs were, 
as we shall see, super¬ 
seded by a new atitl 
grandiose fashion in vase 
decoration characteristic 
of the latest Age of the 
Palace (L, M* II). and 
to which the ternt ‘ I^alace St)le ’ par excciknce is here applied. On 
the break up of what may be reasonalily regarded as a unitary ‘ Minoan 
Empire’ on the Mainlantl side, both in that area and to a certain 
extent in the outU'ing parts of the Island Itself, the currency of the 
artistic models supplictl by the old Cretan centre was naturally much 
restricted by this palatial outgrowth. 

There was no other civilizing influence to supply the place of Knossos, 
and, as a consequence, the ceramic fashions continued to survive on the 


l-'io, 223. ' A Jtl'KORA II.I.USTRATISO J JKiIEXKWATF, 

MoriVK OK BxAiicn Pf.stooss amj Pknoasts is i hk. 
■ I* M, J t* StV'LF, KKOll Ialvsos. 


' iii, p. 3UI, I-'i);. 145. The 'Sacral Ivy ' is of an advanced dL-corative type. 
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old lincii but in a gradual couriic of decline. To these fabrics the rtitme of 
L, M, I f may be not in¬ 
aptly applied. More will 
be saiil on this below.' 

Of this “ Colonial ’ 
survival of the older 
ceramic iradition. of 
which Mycenae itself and 
the Boeotian Thebes 
supply good illustvations, 
many new exani]jles have 
been due to the brilliant 
results achieved by Pro¬ 
fessor Maiuri’s further 
excavations of the 
cemeteries of lalysos in 
Rhodes.® Amongst these 
the ‘antphora Fig. 

—si towing i n a formalized 
and thoroughly degene¬ 
rate style the flora 1 pen¬ 
dants of the beautiful L, M. I & group above described—may be taken as 
a good example of these decadent ‘L. M. If* fabrics. 


Fig. tiii I. Fart or a Jl'U kkom Knossos m itu Sacral 
* AuuKk-MAKK ’ KOOND Nkck .\nd Kim : L M. [ 


The * Adder Mark ' and Double Axe on L. M.I b Vases. 

Apart from these vase types of a more purely decorative and artistic 
nature must be noted a class of L. M. I ^ vessels exhibiting Mlnoan religious 
symbols and in some cases, doubtless, of ritual usage. 

'I’he two goblets, one from Knossos and one from Phaestos, with the 
‘ adder mark ’ of the GoLldcss round them and handles ending tlie snakes' 
heads, have already supplied good examples of this sacral class, the latter 
vessel presenting a further indication of a religiou-S nature in a symbolic 
combination of the Double Axe and ' Sacral Knot', The ap[)carauce of 
u'hal may be called the 'consecrating* mark of the Goddess and the emblem 
of her guardianship round the rim or neck—standing as the equivalent 
ol the complete serj>ent— is a frequent feature in this class of ware, A 

' Sec }), 191 «Mjq. Httmi n fitiJi, l^trtt /. 11 . {^.\nmun-h iqjfiJ, 

' Mitiuri. .Viwri r/e/Ai ilHsihut //if- ' Op. eit,. |i. icj4, Fig. 109. 

1 \'. 
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2 go 'ADDER MARK' AND DOUiiLE AXES; E. M, U 

fragment of a jug from Knossos ts given in Fig. 'I2i with tive * adder mark' 
in its complete shape both below and above the rim, 1 he miniature 


Kic. ^2i'. MiKiATintK HolK'SPOUTku VasIl; Imc. 3m H.vskkt-i.iuk Vase vtsOM 

■J’um'i.E Tomk, K vossos. {}} Psi:ika shuu'Im; t JtivHi F-Aur: Motive 

HEl'EATKU ; l„ M, I k 

' hole*spouted ' vase, Fig. *^26, found in the Temple Tomb, show's the motive, 
without the dots, below the rirn,accomi)aiiied by plants combining the ‘ ri'as ' 
lilies with stellate Rowers. 'J'his sacral feature was taken over on to the 
great ‘ amphoras' and other painted vessels of the succeeding ‘ Palace Stjdc 
As has been already noticed, the Minoan S-shaped shield, which also 
appears on vases of this class, has also a strong religions signification.' 
I'ragments of I- M. 1 ^ a/aias/f'd presenting tilts symbolic motive occurred 
on such w'tdely disbmt sites as Phylakopi in ^lelos and Giner in Palestine,* 
the first certainly, and the second probably, of Cretan exportation. 

'l ive frequent reiietition of the Donblc Axe is also a characteristic of 
this epoch, and is well illustrated by the basket-sivaped vessel found by 
Seager in ahouse at Pseira, I’ig. 22(j, where bands of much conventionalized 
rock-work appear aho\'e and below. Fragmentary evidence from Knossos 
and elsewhere shows that the sacred weapon was repeaterl in the same 
way round pedestal led goblets, as was alreadv' the case in 1 ., M, i 

' /t u/.yf, lit, ji, jr4 wqq. ’ A rratjiiiMl of n i;olj]et ivith thiis synibul 

' Sfc p. 313. FiijSv aun, 201. on the rim octiiTrcd Jii the ' Hondt 
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In the * M. I style, its * wmgs\ as we shall set% were modified, so 
that ii resentblcd a bivalve shell (See Appendix to Section, p. ^9^0 

As shown below, this form b a special product of the Mainland sitle^ 
where the L. M. tradition survived in this degenerate shape. 


Rarity of L. M. 1A Sherds in Floor Deposits of Palace : explained. 

Altliouiih fine ceramic remains of the L, hL class were found In a 
continuous votive de[josit at the South-W^est Palace angle, as well as in stnuum 
neighbouring houses,^ they were of rare occuiTence within ihe building. Nor 
is the reason for this far to seek. According to the regtilar law, vases—with 
the excejJtion of larger jars—for these often survive siructitral changes—and 
other smaller relics found on floor-levels, date from the last stage of ilieir habi¬ 
tation. [ntermediate remains are cleared away and mast be looked for in 
rubbish Iu*aps our side the building* But, as has already been shown, the last to 
seriotis structural change in ihe Palace fully carried out was tine to a work of 
restoration undertaken about the close of the mature phase of L. 1 u which 

resulted in the covering over of deposits like those under the later ' East 
Stairs" or diat under the later floor of the XVI llth Magazine. The work of nodose of 
redecoratlon that marked the la rest Palace epoch answering to the L, M. H 
style—except for the I’hroite Room area where the earlier evidence was 
wiped out—was only begiuning when the final ruin came. Otherw ise the 
mature L. M. I a elements survived. 

'I hroughouE the greater part of the building the last floor deposits only 
exhibit the objecis in use at the moment of the final overthrow, including 
cemmic remains that illusjtnttc die latest Palace style and clay tablets of 
the most advanced linear class^ There is practicaily nothing to represent 
any intermediate stage between L. M.1 ii and thc^ fully developed L. M. U. 

It will also be shown that L. M. I ^ was itself licrc of shorter duraiiom^ 


of ihi: Vasci' uf the * iif the IVtri^oes ’ 

wUfie a fine ju^ was fuuntl with ihc stime 
mcjinc {/\ t/.V., if, Tl 1 pp. 
l-'ig. l- p and 2.11). 

* Mati)' of flits ceramir doss wltc 

fntind in cemnesion wiih []ii^ |sre-5*uni{?d s.vnc- 
t uary at t fi e SinUh-\V e^i Palai e kv .\nn 

these was tiic ^miphum *. J’i^. 2 3il abovep 
in an adv^mrefl marine style .ind a smaller 
e?iati!pk' with large 'ivy-k^ve^i' (/ - J/.* 

ii, Vt. II, p. 4S5, Kig. 2ii3, i-j). L. M. I/' frag- 


lutjilsal-s^i occurred m nr near iheS-R. Hotisje, 
ihtit of the ‘ 1 luuf^eof ihe Krest^'Oes' and other 
houses. Unfortunately the toinbii found have 
af n rtde I>eeii either earlier nr later Ihsm this 
e|ioch. and ihe de[K?sils of pottetj- in the West 
“Konlouras* were cut short in .\l. M lil^ 
Mfire sjjeciniens, however, have ^tuce come 10 
light in the ' 'reni|>Ee I'umb * and .1 sniall rock 
chaitd>cr near, as uell as in flie “ Ibgh rriest's 
llinisu^ 

^ ^?L■e \K 29 
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rcpc&ltd. 
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^ADDER MARK^ AND DOUliLE AXES: 



fragment of a jug from Knossos is given \ ji Fig, with the * adder mark 
In its comjjlete shape both below autl above the rim. I he miniature 


Fk:, .ii5. Miniature HoLE^srouxuii Vase; 
TemI'LE ■ro%fis, Kno-iSOS. ([) 


l-‘ir„ 'i'iC, TIaskht-llke \'ase xro.ii 
J'skiHA .miowiNf. Uouiii-e-Ase Mqtia'k 
KUPEATKIh ; I,. M. 1 


* hole-spouted ’ vase, Fig. 2*25, found in the Temple Tomb, shows the motive, 
without the dots, below the rim, aceomiwanted by plants combi tiiiig the ‘ zi’ac ’ 
lilies with stellate flowers, 'I'his sacral feature was taken over on to the 
great ‘ amphoras' aitd other painted vessels of the succeeding; ‘ Palace Style *. 

As has been already noticed, the Minoan S-shaped shield, w'hich also 
appears on vases of this class, has also a strong religious signification^ 
Fragnient-s of L. M, I presenting this symbolic motive occurred 

oit such widely distant sites as l^hylakopi in Melos and Giner in Palestine,” 
the first certainly, and the sectmd probably, of Cretan exportation. 

The frequent re[>etuion of the Double Axe Is also a characteristic of 
this epoch, and ts well illustrated by the basliet-sha|jeti vessel found by 
Seager inabouse at Pseira, Fig. 2*Jti. where bands of much conventionalized 
rock-work appear above and below. I'ragiiientary evitlence from K nossos 
and elsewhere shows that the sacred wea]Jon was repeatei,! in the same 
Avay round pedestallcd goblets, as was already the case in L, M. 1 

‘ P. of M. iii, p. ,i(4 -wqil. ’ A rni;>mcju of a gobkl with this symbol 

* Ste ibiiL^ p. ju, -uti, 201, rtf|>i';Ui:d on ilu; rim octurivtl in ilie ‘ Hooiu 
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In the ‘ L. M. 1 c' style. Its Diingii*, as we shall see, were nuidlficd, so 
that it resembled a bivalve shell. (See Appendtje to Section, p. 292 .) 

As shown lielow, this form is a special product of ihe Mainland side, 
w'liere the L, M. I tradition survived in this degenerate shape. 


Rarity of L. M> lb Sherds in Floor Deposits of Palace; explained. 

Although fine ceramic remains of the L, M. 1 {/ class were roiiiitl in a ^ ^ 
continuous votive deposit at the South-West Palace angle, as well as in stratum 
neighbouring houses^ they were of rare occurrence within the buikling. Nor 
is the reason for this far to seek. Accortling to the regular law, vases—with 
the exception of larger jars—for these often survive structural changes—and 
other smaller relics found on floordevels, dale from the last stage of their hahi- 
tation. Intermediate remains are cleared aw'ay and must be looked for in 
rubbish heaps outside the building. Hut, as lias already been shown, the last i>ue to 
serious structurid change m the Palace fully carried out was due to a work of uon 
restoration underiaken about the close of tlie mature phase of L. M. [ a which 
resulted in the covering over of dcf^osits like those under the latcrr * Mast 
Stairs'or that under the later door of the XVlIIth Magazine. The work of [aeTos^^ot 
redecoration that marked the latest I^alace epoch answering to the L. M. 11 
style —except for the I’hrone l^oom area where the earlier evidence was 
wij^ed out—was tuity beginning when the final ruin came. Otherwise the 
mature L. M. I a elements survived- 

Throughout the greater part of tlic hiilldlng the last lloor deposits only 
exhibit the objects in use at the moment of the final overthrow* including 
ceramic ren’tains that illustrate the latest Palace style and clay talilets of 
the most advanced linear class. There is practically nothing to represent 
any intermediate stage between 1-.* Mp I f? and the fully developed L. 1 L 
It will also l>e shown that L. M. I i was itself here of shorter duration.- 


of thu of (he * HnuAii uf iht l■'rescofc:s ' 

where a fine ju^ was fijund wiih the 
molive {/\ tf/J/., iip pfL 436, 437, 

h'ljj, hi, and 

^ Many feniHiinii of {his re ramie chiss kutc 
found in cnune.vian with the |irv-^nined ninc- 
lu.i ry at the Saiilh- I kt anjitc. ni r 
til esc was the 'amphora ^ J’ig. Zl+j above, 
ill tin advancL'd nnirine style .iitiJ a Mualki 
exatuple wiili large Svy-leaves" [/*. -tAp 

rt. n, J]. 4S5, fig. "iJJh tt), t,. M. I e^frag’ 


mentsalsu cjcciirreil in or near the S.E. Iluust% 
that of ihe ^ House of tlic I' rcsc oc^' afnl other 
hauscs. Unfotlunitlcly tiie tombs found have 
as a rule been trither earlier nr later ihan this 
i:|MHrh, and tlie dejKJsits liF [mUery in the We^t 
■ Koiiburas" were cut short in \L M 111^ 
More spec: ill lens, houeVeT, llavc since come to 
light in tile ' Tcinjile '] tuidi ’ and a small uTck 
chainber nearas welt as in the ^ High I'ricsl'a 
I hiii^cA 
^ Si,e p- jgS- 
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ArPENDix TO 9S: ' L. M. I c' msd the I.ate Revival. 

L MainlaxDp etc.» Degexekatiox of L. M* [ i Types — * L,M. 1 c \ 

The frequency of the Double-Axe motive on L.^^, I S vases has an 
interesting sequel in its recurrence in a derivative form on a series of vessels 



oh L>ovikLK Axu Motive^ 


of somewliat later date. The symbol seems to have bceai affected by the 
two-stalhed ’ Sacral Ivy' motive in so far as the original shaft was concerned. 
UcherwisCp the two u'ings greatly resemble an open Vji valve shell, such as 
a mussel. In tins form it still has a good decorative value, and the type 
itself may be described as more evolutionary than actually decadentd 

It is a fact of considerable chronological interest that paintetl vases of 
this classp three of which are here reproduced in big. 'JtiT. should have been 
found in the First Shaft Grave at Mycenae"—constituting, in fact, the 
latest group of painted pottery found in these graves, In Fig. 227^^, indeed. 


* The forgetfulness of ihe sacred prototype 
by the NhiinJand VH^ iJniiiiers who Er.iiisfornrcd 
them into hivulve shi^lls migbl point to n yrow^ 
ing Klaekticss nf the Muiuljle-Axe tuk on thtit 
.side, where it was itself an c^ioiic feature- The 
rceimcnce of the emlslem in M^inbnd tSrecce 
in the L. III I'erirnl rpf Crete is, howe^vr, 
well autheTstieLited+ 


* fb Karo, twi 

PI. CI-XVU (partially reslored here)/rest^ 
p. Vi. Scbuchliardi, SrMtrmtiftHs E.viravf^- 
p. iSy^ Fig. tGj. rins 'mussel' ty[>i:^ 
also occurred in a mote Cmpmcntaiy form on 
the Acropolis at Myirenae (l-ijrtwanyler and 
l^oeschekep I'as^n PI. XX VI, 
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the two sinuous lines that sii|jplieil the last record of the shaft Iiavc them¬ 
selves disappeared. Similar derivative 
Double Axes are seen, as already 
noted, on fragments of patntetl %'es5els 
marking the close of the original occu¬ 
pation period of the' Aegisthos ’ tomb 
at Mveenae, on sherds from Korakon 
near Corinth,* from the JJoeotian 
Thebes^^ ami elsewhere^ 

On the a.d'os from Volo^ Fig* 

we see a distinct degeneration 
of the ‘ mussel' type, a reminiscence 
of the sltafc of the prototype being, 
however^ traceable in the clotted line. 

I'hough the skin form of ihJs %^es!4el is 
early this vessel clearly belongs to a later date than those from the First 
Shaft Grave, reprodiiced in Fig. 22T. A one-haudled pot associated with this 
iTS'/:£?s {Mg, p. 2 7 2 

above) shows the late 
ver-sion of the ‘ I vy- 
Icaf\ with three stalks. 

To the same cera- 
ntic stage to whicli^ 
from the Cretan point 
of view, the term 
' L. Mi. 1 r* has been 
here applied* belong « ^ 

several other types i-ig, 22% a, Thhhe:& :Kopakov, nhak CoKi^ijH. 
represenUng later off- 

lihoots of the iriie L. M. 1 i Clas^n and which, like the foregoing example, 
occur outside die limits of Crete kselh 

The iiiflorescent daie-pHim motive of M,M. H tradition appears in a 
hardly recognisable shape as a spray without a trunk (Fig. *-^20, ir, i), Liiy 
types undergo a similar degradation. The curious deformation of the 

’ <j ^V. llluyt^np p, ^7, 1 - 1 ^*^. 6 j;, i and tiui ^^)celU'Le types its wdl aie described 

and 5 (tlier^i dvscribtrd as • I.atc IrEelladic 1 as Hbells" pyre and siriiplc. 'I’hts tiad formtrrly 
■ ^91 *>1 P’ i7p4i. my o^n impression^ but iE is impossible 

* Kurt ^Etfcl!«^p Fusfri utts to doubt that the Double-A sc type sEands iit 

A siv, ihe itnyi ul' ail these versions. 

[SS9}, PI, >il, I, and see pr jbO, fthere thk 




FiCi. "229* UtOM VoLO SHOWING 

LAIK I>tGtSr,HMKJN OF DOL’IlLE AXl:. 
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Vii'r. 230. Bowl with DhUiENiLjtjXTi-: 
Mawine Motives ('L. M. 1^'') tkom 
FtkstJjiiakt Grave at Mv'CE^"AE. 


elegant crocus pendants of the L. M. [ d style on a Rhodian ^amphora" of 
ihis ei>cjch ha5 already received illustration (Fig. * 22 il, [), 2S8). 

In View of these jjaralleb. moreover, the bowl with marine motives 

(Fig, *), fonml with t]ie vases showing 
the * mussel" form of the Double Axe^ 
in the First Shaft Grave at Myceiiaej 
falls iino its natural place 'lliough 
of exceptionally rude fabric,^ it should 
not merely be regarded as a rustic ex- 
ample of the same approximate tlate as 
the elegant L, M. I ewer from die same 
Grave* Its dcgradetl argonauts and 
' brittle stars Vreduced to mere four-spoked 
wheels in truth belong to the same class 
as ihe bi’v'idve-axes. It seems best to look 
upon it like the others as a more or less 
normal example of the Mainland fabrics 
belonging to the succeeding epoch* This 
epoch corresponds with the brcak-uji on that side of a unitary Miiioan 
domain, the overseas regions being now largely cut off from the insular area 
where die old civilization had ticeper roots and greater vitality* 

So it happened that, while at Knossos itself the great Falace tvas still 
capable of becoming the focus of a new and brilliant artistic style, we discern 
at Mj eenae and, be)'ond the Corinthian Gulf, at such important centres as 
Thebes the evidences of a dull traditionalism 111 ceramic decoratioiu Tlie 
line ^amphoras ' of the preceding Age“snch as ive see at Kakovatos and 
Mycenae—give place to smaller vessels, which 111 themselves offered little 
scope for decorative composition, 

Yetp as far as they can be traced* the * L. 1 c' motives ihemselvcsgo 
back to Cretan sources. Many of the prototypes of the ceramic designs 
ma\\ as already sllo^v^J be eventuaily traced V>ack to the flowery land¬ 
scapes seen on the fresco panels of the Middle iValace at Knossos, In some 
we see a reminiscence of the beaded festoons and floral |iendants of their 
toilette scenes^ others incorporate in a concealed form early religious symbols 
—the papyrus wand taken over from Egypt or the Double Axes of the indi¬ 
genous cult. To call this style in any cultural sense ' 1 lelladic' is to ignore 
the whole history of Minoap Art. It is fundamentnlly an appendage of 

^ From Katci, *Mir, Fl. CL^'I^[, j(>7. 

* Dr, KarOj p. O9, dcscriljca it as * [oralt Arlxnt ivacis tnincjisfheri \'orbi]di;rn 
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L. M, [ anc[ [he term above suggested for it seems best to accord with 
scieiuilic fiict- 

z . Tiff,‘Late Revivai,*. 

It was only at a somewhat later date—owing lo the infusion, we may 
well suppose, of new and vigorous blood—that fresh Hfe and creative 
force makes Itself apparent among the older elcnrents. 'file succeeding 
' Metope’motives—themselves derivatives./tv of an architectonic 

branch of the Knosstan L. M. H ‘ Talace Style*—are for the most part 
jejune and dull enough, but,for instance, among the vases of the ‘Granary' 
group at Mycenae, there emerge types that show’ a renewed faculty of 
coinjxisiiion and a certain strength and sw’ing in tlie decorative schemes. 

That this revitalised style was shared by Crete is w'ell shown by the 
Stirrup-Vase. Fig- tiiH, A from the outer niche of the * Royal Tomb* at Isopata 
and iiy the spouteil mng, Fig, 24 ^^, from ihe Dictacan Cave. 1 1 was brilliantly 
represented in Rhodes and appears in Cyprus and other transmaritie areas. 
Its motives are purely ornamental and far removed from the earlier, 
naturalistic mcalcls of L. M. I and M, M. 111 . Rut dead forms now’ became 
living patterns. In place of the mere geometrical extension of its undulating 
arms the octopus gives birth to a series of really decorative figures (Fig. 
‘irsi, r),’ and even the uncoiled whorls of the mnrcx-shells are pleasingly 
adapted. The argonaut—already so flat and lifeless on the bowl from the 
First Shaft Grave, Fig. 2;)0 above—forms the starting point of a scries of 
spirited scroll-patter ns (Fig. The water-fowl, which in the late 

‘Palace Style' had become little more than bizarre caricatures, now attain — 
at least in the Rhodian example (Fig. 231 , r)—a real stylistic merit. 
Other tv'pes, moreover, of more comple.x origin, such as those seen in 
Fig. produce a bold ornamental effect. 

A p,sychological change is also visible. The taboo of human figures in the 
painted decoration of vases, of which we have evidence from the beginning 
of the Middle Minoan Age, is now gradually removed. *1 lie culmination 
of the new' ‘ M3'ccnaean ' style is thus reached in the ‘ Warrior Vaseand 
w’e sec the forerunners of a long * Geometrical' series which nterges in 
that of Classical Greece. But the chariot scenes on these were ultimately 
derived from a Minoan source. That those which now appear on ‘kraters' 
in Rhodes and Cyprus were of Cretan origin is clear from the fact 
that the cars are alternately drawm by horses and by winged monsters,' 
as at the opposite cmls of Hagia Triada .Sarcophagus itself, perhaps late 
' Cf. Uxj, p. 313. I'ig- 2 ltF(t nnd p. 37assuming a pillar form &« C, tV, Ulcgfii, 
rig. 311 . J-‘oT a gncui series of octopus iy|>es p, 146, p’ig. 1^7. 
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L. M. So too certain details peculiar to the ^ Palace Style* of Kno^ssos, 
described below, \vere incorporated m the iiie^v ornamental schetnes.^ 


I'lG, 23 ( - VaSH 1 >KCOkATIUN 1 LLI'STK AlINC ' t.ATK RFA IVa I. M I CtA Ak { }iK\\ 

PI. VII fl, AA'IJ- IX A) KxTFHIOtt XlCIIK nr * koVAl/rOMn \ IsOIVVt a. d. I aLVSOS, R3J0[JK!J 
(MaILsKIj p, ¥\C,. liifi), /A, p. 

The fantastic spirit that now infuses a new life into the old decorative 
elements curiously recalls that by which traditional classical motives were 
transformed at the hands of Celtic craftsmen in the days of the (Gaulish 
invasions, 

* k. ParlbcnL Aftm. Aufrr Tl, HI. 

* E.g, A.1/. ^A-aTVtt/ii^/ts iVi ty^rnr^ Fig, 92; - "Vornh 45 (Sjilflnns}. 


















j 99 , TlEE * Palack Style' Pottery of L. ^T. 1 L 

Alwss^s /Ae tuv/w.p/W safinr 0 / ili€ Jimst ouisiamlitij^ achieuemeHi 0 / 
Lafe Jl fhmui c^ramk Arl; Rejlixhmi {>/ sliR pa^ih r/al dym^siy : Growing 
inJJiutuc iff M, ill. Ill Ceramic fypcs oulsidc CrtU\- /.. J/./a AyU s/mred 
Sy J/aiH/a^id /Cwscia^i '/^ahce S/y/c^ a/ L.AJ, // an CHt /az^e i^i 
A, jl/. / b / Si^firctfc c/ //iCJiC pa/nfiai/a&rics; J/AaI<i'ori: m&iicis — i?iN/a~ 
/im 0 / /a/faicd cd^s, s/de/d-Acaded and t Inf/tdj* : I^iv/aJyfies m 

prcdmis' ffic/a/s; Rcjlecfwu qf /rcscacs; J/oiinnnnda/ i/iaracfir qf \/\tfacc 

S/y/c\* Marine maiivcc — ac/apns iypiS,- Proicae qf Cammliana/i^iafion: 

* Triple C i?rnamen/ an " Paliicc S/jde* I'^asc^r i/s mari/n- di rtz afran ; fI 7i£)ri- 
s/jc/i nw/ii es —triton as ^vdl as mu rex— la/cr a.f 0 /ii/itf/is : '1 ritonfs assacia/cd 
w///e rifnal a/fjec/s; Sartdra/ c/ * SiH ral Py' and * Og^ktai Canapy' an 

* Pn/ace S/y/c* z^ascs ; Over/appiny of T.Jf, / hand Paltdiit/ s/y/c; Compast/c 
p/tin/ ma/kcs and //tcir sartra-s; An/icipafian of decora/ivc s/y/e in /ris 
Sprays 0 / Prics/Adug pycsca ; Piemen is drntvu /^^om papyrus, reed, pa/m- 
/recs, and lily : /^apyrns ekanps on Jar/ram ' Roy a/ id //a ' ; kcAoeso/ Rile- 
6iini- scenes due Is an ' Pa lace Sfy/e^ amp/ioni from Arg&s and a saincEcAa/ 
laUr Knossian example c AT il/ versions a/ iVi/a/ie nw/ipes; Alsence t/ 
impor/ed T. A/^ // poi/ery in Pgjpi Ini ttlnndani evidence a/ Pgypitan 
impor/s; ArcAihe/anie /eainres on " Pa face S/yle' Zfases—A.jll. / a /resra 
6a lids imiiaied: /njlnence a/* SAidd prescaes' r Don 6/e Axes and o/Aer Cn/i 
o6Jee/s reproduced; Sacred 7rceSt concA sAdis and *rAy/on' iype: Gtdd 
yoike /Mni/e ^ Iats from Caze sand nary ; A/o/ipcs iaAcn /ram /sescoes 
depie/ing PH/ar SArincs of Dan/de-Axe Cid/- - CAcc/ncr ~uorA of /a^^ades: 
J'^ii/or-sAriHe moiircs appear j;er .saUoin on la/e Airnds from Myceime; 
Genera/ re/aiionsAip a/" Pa/acc Siy/e'/a6rks io iAose 0 / J/ainland Greece, 

VVe now approach what, ,so far as the great Minoan Palace is concerned, 
must be regardetl as its most mdivklnal achievement in the domain of ceramic 
Art. Knossos itself, indeed, has a more exclusive claim to ihe stately 
style evolved in the latest Age of the great Palace than to any preceding 
phase and its magnificence rehecls the lustre of the last dynasty of Priest- 
kings that exercised their sway from this centre. There are signs,, indeed, 
that iheir dominion was not altogether confined to the insular sphere. 

The earlier ceramic styles of Crete, from Jxeolithic daj s onwards, had 
been largely sharetl throughout the Islam.!. In the Middle Minoan Age 
they begin to aftect a wider area, M. M. 11 painted wares were not onl)' 
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importetl into Eg^pt, but already occur on the sites of Mainlaiul Greece 
from the Southern coasts of the Aripolid to the lielladic Castle ot Aeguia. 
In the Third Middle r^linoan stage the Minoao potters were siipplysng 
the models for derivative local fabrics, not only in the Cycladic Islands 
as at Melos, where there was alreadj^ a colonial plantatiotv, but in Main¬ 
land sites like Mycenae itself. The first wave of what may be regarded 
as actual coiupiest in that direction—which itself can be tracetl back to 
the close at least of M. M. Ill had greatly intensihed this intrusive 
process. Already in the earlier L. M. I pitase it is often hard to say 
w'hether a given vase is indigenous or imix^ru-d, so identical are forms and 
designs^ The brilliant decorative compositions of the succeeding L. M. 1 A 
style are, as has been shown, conmion to a very extensive Minoan area 
that includes a considerable tract North of the Corinthian Gulf 

Then, in the epoch that immediately heralds the last palatial Age of 
Knossos, this widespread comnninity of fabric is somewhat abruptly brcaken 
up* The traditional [« M. I ^ style, in tlie decadent aspect above described, 
is still somewhat mechantcally preserved on the Mainland side, while at 
Knossos there rise into view the products of a truly palatial class, in its way 
more stately and magnificent than anything that had preceded it. 

In the Knossian Palace itself there had indeed, in the great days of 
M* M. 11 polychromy, been an earlier ceramic class ^vell deserving of tlte 
same title. It was also shared by Phaestos^ but its most exquisite fabric, 
tile 'egg-sheir bowls ami cups, with their delicate tintings and reliefs and 
brilliant metallic lustre reflecting the gold and silver plate of die Palace 
treasuries/ was practically confined to Knossos. An analogous class of 
vessels imitating metabwork also occurs in connexion wuth the later ' Palace 
Sl>le* with w'hich we are here concerned. 

The new fabrics, Avhicli about tl^e mitldle of the fifteenth centurj^ 
su|>erscde the L, M. I A series In ivhat by this lime had bcconte to an over^ 
whelming degree the centre of dominion of ihe Mlnoaii Priest-kings in 
Crete, were largely of a more imposing calibre. This kter class, from its 
outstanding character and from the singular example that it presents of 
artistic development in a general atmosphere of stagnation, has vvell main¬ 
tained its claim to the title of the ' Palace Style' /tar cirf/kace, already 
applied to it when the monumenial remains of the great jars and 'amphoras' 
of this kind were first excavated at Knossos in the West Quarter of the 
great building.* 

’ e&|MLa!ty 1, p, 540 yi), where 1 desmfaed ihtfs class as ‘ My- 

Sec A. \L^ A'rrwm, 1901 (A. A., cenucan^ |>iiinlcd jKitti-ry nf llie * Pahicc Siylc^ 
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Tliese Hne which represent the acme of the L. M, II style^ were 

largely found in connexion with what was clearly a Sanctuary I {all by the 

North-West corner entrance to the Palace, 
rheir remains lay above the. door-level of 
the underlying Magazines and along the 
neighbouring border of the West Court, Alt' 
other conspicuous fintbspEiit was hnmediately 
belon^ the South-West angle of the Palace, 
the remains lieing derived from some impor¬ 
tant chamber on that side, also, probably, 
serving a religious function, of which no record 
has been preserved. Some ‘ Palace S^yle ’ 
"amphoras' and other smaller v essels of the 
same class occurred the ' Royal Tomb' at 
Isopata * as well as in that of the ' Double 
Axes'.* In the recently discovered ^Temple 
Tomb ' South of the Palace^ pottery^ belongs 
ing to the very latest L. M, 11 category was 
found in connexion with the secondary inter¬ 
ment in the corner pit,^ supplemented by 
others of the succeeding L. HI phase that 
seem to have served a memorial cult. Smaller 
painted clay vessels^ representing in a humbler 
form the palatial L. M. 11 class, were widely distrilaited at Knossos both 
on the sites of the Town and Palace and in the surrounding cemeteries. 
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‘Palace Style" Motives derived from Metal-work* 


Just as the earlier palatial class of %'essels, alwve referred to, retlected 


ihe gold and silver plate of the Priest^kings of Knossos in the M* M. 11 
l^eriodt many of the painteil vases in this later * Pal 
way betray their dependence on metal-work motlels. 


l^eriodt many of the painteil vases in this later * Palace Style* in the same 


ITiBtAl- 

woik. 


A fine ^atnpbora' from the t*( a 

CbamhtT tonihut Mycenne (see abovt^, p, 382, 
Fig. * 2 } fit :sTn:! ji. 2S4+ nolt; i, and liiKantjuel, 
/, //. .S\+ \\\\\ n, XMI), tnentitinird tlwre a-v 
belonging to the sAmn is included 

4ii>ovc ill M. 1 11ns J^. M, cl,iss* 
ihough doubltc^^ once i/rell riprcscrUcvl iTi 
the platial halls of Knossos, is ilsclf Um 


orfgina.! classification^ under lln^ term <jf 
“ J^lyle^ and iluis nirr^jed with F. M. IL 

* A. K., ^ A^fif>ssoSj i 

I is, lyo6), p. 157 soqq., and 

Dates C CL 

^ K.g. Ll'Iuw, p. 309 h Fiji, 2 1 I u, 

■ .\. I'l.T ff/ /Ae . /.vw, 

IxV, 1914 ), p, 47 Sfqf]* 


widely diHuscd lo be iticludt'^l in niy 
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METALAVURK FOLIATION IMITATED 


crtted 

of 


Iti the case of a series of pedestal led goblets, to be more fully described 
hi a Supplement to the present Section, we have the actual evidence of proto- 
lypc% in precious metals. "Hie fine foliated bunds chased on die jjplcndid 



FlO 233 . ShGCC.UKR of FHOSt 

‘ Roi At. Tomes’ WITH RKnt rLic.^TEn 
I- OM AT ION* 


Fio. 231 ^j. *S'i iRtrI' asi; Zahtir IVu'OL’RAt 
H'lTlI M l'I/I [I'Lli i oi.lATKIJ KlXitS. 



bronze basins belonging to the prece ding Age trom the Nortli-West Treasun^ 
liutltSing, with llieir redu[Elicated edges,' are closely imitated on ^nmplioras' 
and other vessels. Part ol a shoulder of an "amphora" from the "Royal 
Tomb' ai Isopata is here reproduced hi Pig, while a section of 

a bronxe basin from the NorthAVtst Treasury is shown in Fig. 2U*2. 
These reduplicated edges of foliation are repeated to a still further extent 
on the * Slirrup Vase*+ Fig* 234 from Tomb &S of Zafer Papoura.^ 

The literal reprodticilon of details of metal technique in these and 
Ollier cases is sufficient proof that the hibric of tlic ' Palace Style' vases on 
which they occur had been e.xeciited at a time when their models in bronze 
or precious metals were still in vogue. Since .siicli fine works as the bronze 


^ Seti P. j/„, Ti^ l*n 11 , p]). 64D, 

and l^'Sg. 4 n 3 , 

^ A - E., Pre/sistork i*/ i, jj. 7 4 , 

83, and pp. 11T-3, with Ftg. 115. Tht- 
'three umatni^nt traced tjclow {pp. 314, 
5 E 5} to a triple uroup of inartnc objectH charair- 
ltd Stic i.if llie 1style iippcur^ fully 


evtdvod on tliis vnsc wlitch must llicrt-fore 
brlong U> a mature stTge of 1 .. M+ H. IVtr 
have here ol i\m pcnsistL-in:c? of tlui 

folluted dcroration, which imleed survives in 
n SDinewhai jnfetmr Mylc in I.. Al J[I*t(ci; 

'Jifmh uf [>. hi 4331, [. jg. ftj j, 

[ 437 j< I' iS- 7 J)' 






SHIKLD-LIKE ISOSSES AND THEIR PROTOTYPES 3ci 


vessels from the NortlvWest Treasury thcniselves go back to the very 
beginning of the New Era, iheir reriection on this palatial class of painted 
clay vessels has consltlorable chronological signiheance- As show it below,’ 





2^54 h. Ui'PEH tsr "Ht 3 itRri' Vase' 

EKOM CiKAVK S'O. ftS 

/.AHik pAroi RA. 



VUu 23 a. L't'l'Eit TaKT Oh- \'^TIHRVr VaSE', 

snovHMi MiNiAt LkE SniELii, * Ihr-H Priest’s 

HouseKno-ssos^ 


the beginnings of tliis ' l^llac^i Style in fnci considerably o\t;rLip the pro 

duels of the 1.. M* I A class^ ^ Shidd- 

A Uirtliei- interesting piece of evidence us lo the nietalhc source like 

certain cases ties bebiiul painted clay vessels of the latter typo is supp led 

by the small prominence oti the left shoulder of Fig- 1 his 

object, as is bcuer sliown i ii Fig. ‘i:i4 A, represents a sntall eight-shaped shield 1,5^13*. 
and answers 10 a method ot decorating metal siirlaces ilUisiratcd bj the 
gold-plaicd rivet-Iu'ads of this form with vs Inch the vippft 
silver * rhyton' from the Fourth Mycenae Shaft-Grave was 
the section near ihe hilt of a bron/c sword blade from the same Grave are 
e.'cecnted a series of similar reliefs (I’ig. A shield in relief is seen on 

the upper part of another painted 'Stirrup Vase , also of I-. M, II date 
(Fi^^ *2:!5).and with a characteristic ' Palace Style* rosette at top. from the 
recentlv excavated ■ House of the 11 igh Priest' at Knossos. In this case the 
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' Sl-o l>el<!W, p. J 5 S. 

- Si?t‘ <>/-)/., iii. p|>. mid 

(Uir tliii liot U'clinii'.il Ueht-fi[tttoii ot this 
' fllVtOllsee tlllW (.1. 


i» PI*. lofi-S). 

' Kam. i 7 '., p. pi), N<>- 404 AiliiSf 
I'l. I,XXXV. u dl jwin[;liv Illilligron, 
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shleltJ, as usually in painted designs, shows the 
spots of tlie original ox-hIde* Siicli little sKields 
suggested, perhaps, by the form of /fi/Aths: handleSp 
were also used at this time to adorn surfaces of other 
materiats such as ivory and alabaster. A gootl 
illustration of this is to l>e seeti in the Ivory shiehis 
attached to the lid of a casket from the ' Tomb of 
the Tripod Ifearth* at Zafer Papoura (Fig. 

A metallic suggestion is visible in the foliate 
bands that surround the shoulders of several 
other ‘ amphoras * in the ’ Palace Style \ But 
the specimen oti which metalbirgic motives are 
most fully tleveloj>ed is that from the * Royal 
Tomb \ illustrated in h ig* Here^ beneath the 

foliated ring round the neck, is a further aone, 
the decoration of vvhlcli is clearly based on re- 
pousse work. This includes the particular linked 
ornamental series described above lhat was based 
on the "canopied the Liouble row's of 

connected running spirals familiar on the My* 
cenae goUi plates. 

Smaller vessels of a class of which a special account is given below 

* JWA, f^/ i, ]% 44, Fig. 41. * /A, |a Fig. 14;,, 

■ Sec ciiiccblly ii^ l*t. II, p. 430^ * See p, 

Fig. 28 Tp and p. 49 3 t 1 ' ' 2 ^ 7 , a, A 
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Piu. 237, tfp IvoHv Liis I Ml SiiiKi.i» Ii<>>si.i-p 'Toun ur * Twn^oo Hiahth /.w kr 
F.uofkA, KKOisstis; A 




RINFLECTION OF FRESCO MODELS J03 




ihc twO’haiidlcU jietlestalled goblets—seem to have had a S[iecial corinextoti 
with ritual types, which. In the Falace 1 reasuries at least, were of precious 
metals. That seen in the hands 
of a vtJtary in the ' Camp-stool 
Fresco’ ‘ seems to have been 
of silver, and a chalice-like cup 
was of gold. Hut a class of 
hroniEo anti silver goblets also 
existed forordinarj' use of w'hiclt 
the evidence is not w'anthig. 


Reflection of Fresco Models 
on the Palace Walls, 

In a series of cases, ceramic 
types Ijptray the iiifluonce of 
earlier models on the Palace 
walls. The rellectton of the 
‘marine’ style so clearly per¬ 
ceptible in L, M, I (4 survives 
Into the last ‘ Palace I'erlod *, 
and so far as the octojwds anti 
ymmx shells go, even beyond 
it. At the same time the con¬ 
ventionalized floral and foliate 
variations of the L. M. U 
‘Palace Style’ fully harmonized 
with the decorative fashioits then in vogue of the rooms themselves. In the 
light of furniture irianj’ of these jxiiatial vases with their ^wipynis j^tterns 
wonltl have adntirably harmonized with the (lowcry thickets behinil the 
coucliant griffins in the ' Room of the Throne',* 1 be ' unities in short 
were observed. 


l-'ifi, aaS, Wmi'UOKa' ^rom Tuhs^ [sopata, 

WITH Mktaj.lvriiic NtOT(\ ks ox Siioi'i.nnus. 


Sacral Suggestion of‘Palace Style’ Motives. 

Hut the Palace was als(> n Sanctuary and the imitative features taken 
from its walls had also a sacral .associaiiofi. Ihc 'marine style itself had 
a s^iecial a]*j>ropriaten(.'ss to the Minoait Gotldess as Mbtress of the Sea 
tlte foronmner, as we have seen .of 11 agia IMagla '—whose shrineswere floored 

• .Sfre I'l. II, Culuured 11 . XXM, anl |>|». ’ Stie hduw, §115- 

jSi,. 31J0, l igs :i2,V ’ /*, </-!/.. H, t’l, h I'P- -' 3 T, 15 - 
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with sea-shells* So, too, xhc papyrus wanJ of Egyptian cult, incorj^orated 

in the Sacwl Ivj-leaves and 'utas' lilies, could not have altogether lost 
its inherent virtue. The adder mark of the Goddess is still repeated on 
their rims and margins. The Double Axes on the great Palace jars speak 



for themselves. Of special import is the appearance of a motive reflecting 
architectonic features of the columnar shrine itself with the ritual weapons 
stuck into Its pillars. 

A taboo long prevailing in the iK)tiers' craft iirewnted the insertion of 
human figures in the designs on the vessels and this also deliarred the direct 
allusions to divinities snch as are seen on Greek painted vases. But the 
hallowing element was nevertheless infused into these palatial fabrics bv 
these more: subtle methods. 

Many of the conseentting elements on the new palatial fabrics are 
indeed simply taken over from the precetling L. M. 1 ^ class and some of 
them, like the old [>apyriis wand of the Delta Goddess, had been incorpor¬ 
ated in Minoan ornament from a much earlier date. 

In the presentation of the designs on the ' Palace Style ’ vases a 
changed attitude is at once |>t-rc<‘|itible. I'he atm was not so much 
picturesque 1>eauty as stateliness of effect. There is a teiulency to sup- 






marine MOTIVES: DOLPHINS AND OCTOPODS .105 

press dcia.ils, as when we see the graceful trefoil clusters of sea-taiig 
familliir in the L. M. I i ‘ marine' style reduced to mere symmetrical for^ 
mulas in the field.' The designs, instead of being almost evenly interwoven 
over the whole surface, centre more and more iiv some leading motive 
or divide themselves into imposing groups, 111 a word the style Is moinimcntaL 

Marine Motives of‘Palace Style': Dolphins. 

There is some fragmentary evidence that fish, which played an Impor¬ 
tant part in the ceramic decoration in the transitional M.M. |[|-l-, M. 1 
phase, occasionally served the artists of the * Palace Style under a less 
naturalistic aspect. Fig. 2:10 shows a part of the shoulder and collar of a fairly 
large vessel, though not an ' amphora from the West Palace borders, depict¬ 
ing a succession of dolphins with intervening wisps of some marine vegetation, 
subjects being mechanically repeated tn the same transverse direction. As 
ail indication of date the dotted triangles with one side open in the middle 
are of special value since they constantly recur on ty pical L, M. 11 pottery,* 


Marine Motives of ‘ Palace Style’; Octopus Group. 

The most prominent feature, however, in marine composition, inherited 
from the L. M. I f> style, was the octopus, and it is characteristic of this 
grandiose phase of Kiic»sian ceramic art tliat this should rapidly iletach 
itself from its surroundings and finally usurp the wliole field. 

What in some ways may be described as a transitional type on an 
‘amphora* of the L. Nl. \ ff class, found outside the Soulb-West Palace 
angle, has been already' illustrated in I'ig, 215, p, 280 , Oit each side of this 
iin octoyiod s[*rawls over the whole held, the background of which is com¬ 
posed of rocks and sea growths, to the exclusion of other living creatures. 

,An * am[>lvora ', belonging to the earlier phase of the succeeding L. M, 1 1 
class with which we are here concerned, from the North-West border of the 
Palace (l‘'ig. 240),» shows in the sections of its circumference, dividetl by its 
three handles, a succession of these cephalopmls in alternating transverse 
positions, the coiling arms of which are confined within the curved outlines 
of what may* be interpreted as sca-shore pools. They are, in fact, sur- 
* See below, p, 313, and Fig. IZin. t*. ji.t luul Kij;, a.iu. 

- On 4 {globular fl.isk fnim ibe late inter- ’ 'Iht; remains of ihi-. ‘amphora' were 
inent of ilie l eiuple* I’oinb at Kitoswos bnmls presented to me by the Oelati Government 
of this ‘hrnken irinnijle’ are associated with and liave been since set up in the .VsbnioEean 
an inteisiKicepreAenimg the three’C's'onui- Museum at Oxford. The lower part is re- 
iiieiit.a special mark td I- M. ll. Sec below, stored. 
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rouivJed by masses of stippled work such as in the wall-fiaintings of ihe 
' Hoiiseof the Frescoes ' represent the ydlow sea-sands;i 

All the Viirlc<.l and 
intricate details of rocks 
and sea-tang—often so 
beautifully developed in 
the L. M, I " marine " 
style—are re<luced by 
this plan to a monoto- 
n oil s back jjroti tu 1 aga i a s t 
which the octopods in 
their open pools stand 
out One oiher sea 
creattire is indeed here 
depicted on a (.[uiie 
secondary scale, the 
whorl-shell, Pig. "241 — 
probably a JJitren :—\ ts- 
ible by the left handle of 
the vesseL^ It is inter¬ 
esting as fitting on the 
earlier, nnturidistic ver¬ 
sions of this object and 
is still far r<.'moved from 
its corkscrew degenent- 
tions. The cephalopods 
themselves also pre¬ 
serve oi^ their arms a 

l-'ic. 210- ^Asiphora^ WITH OcTOE'Ous IN Sasuy hoous ; record of the rows of 
NortiiAVest Pai..\ck Borokr (t.. Mk II , ,, , 

suckers, generally alto¬ 
gether absent in similar designs on ' Palace Style" vases. 

The central subject of the ' amphora ‘ must clearly he regarded a-S an 
* octopus’, nowithstanding the fact that, as is not iEifret|ueiuly the case^ the 
arms are here reduced to six. Though these are in no case intertwined^ as 
In their more naturalistic models, the general effect of iht ir alternating 

* Seu J\ ff/ J/.j ii, PL I I, p. 501 ^ seen in Fig. 2-iU) ihcnr^ilsn :ippeanf an im|ier- 

For a good L, M. I » cernimis: exRni|i<lo fccl thret-lobed object, wlikh rcpreAt-iUs the 

p.ife ihv nip From Kno^sos, B>M. f p. roj, abbreviiitnl cuuivaIcnL of the sea Ling. &c. 
I-Ik. 1:^2 (A 634). Compare jip. 314, 315 beb^v, and the Com- 

* < b the right shoulder uf \hc ampbuni (as [kaianvc Table, l itj. 2iHL 
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transverse positions is not unpictiiresiiiiC. I his ma)’ also be said of the 
closely similar design of 1‘ig. --12, of the same provenance,' where the 


I- to, 2 1 1 . Mt'H£A‘ S H K I, I. I s Sani* r.i rt Pool., iscs 1 or Ocror rs on 
' AMI'HORa', 1-10. 210. 

octopus—arranged in a stniilar slanting position—is again represented with 
only six arms. The suckers have here entirely tlisappeareii. 

Patches of the stippled sand motive are sliowti, bat the little islets of 
these seen between the tentacles in Pig. -40 are here replaced by an 
ornament consisting of a triple group of Cs, w ith accompanying dots, w hich, 
as will be show n lielow, are of great interest in their relation to the decora¬ 
tive evoUuion of the earlier marine elements. 

On the amphora. Fig. from the ‘ Royal Tomb* at Isopala,=‘ where 

a six-armed octopus is again seen embedded in surrounding stipple-work, the 
same symbol ap|)ear.s in its simplest form, without dots, enclosed in a double 

• InthcCundirt MoK-ura, p. ijt', VL C, iiiid '4ii- rt-sioreii. 

• /Wi. nml>s of lix). as Iwiifbt is (17-5 cns.: dijuvi. 4^*5 cm. 

X 2 




3oS OCTOPUS TYPES ON * AM PH OR AS’ 

circle. In tlie adjoiriitig field marine elements, such as diestipple-work and 
a small argonaut motive, are combined ivitli coiiveiitionalivicd papyrus anti 


Fifl . 212 , * A>i !'HO K A' fhom NokTH-WtsT Pa lace F to, 2 ! X ‘ Am i'n o k ’ i hoji ' Khvat. ‘J'oji n 

ItOKUER (L. M, 11 ISOI'ATA (L. M. 11 fi). 

lotus sprays.’ A variant of tbe above t> pe, wiih three six armed octoixids, 
in sepirate enclosures within a stippled field, as in Pig. ‘iW, occurred on an¬ 
other Palace * amphora * found on the North-W est Sanctuary borders.- 

Octopus designs of a similar character begin to occur on the pedestal 
goblets of the Palace Style. Examiiles of these are given heloiv from 
theSonth-W'est Palace angle.'* \Ve see here the imedecessor — itself thsplaj ed 
in a fairly natural manner—of a much later series of symmetrical octoi>ods 
that are found on the stemmed goblets of the succeeding period. 

In the ‘amphora Fig. li-M, from the Tomb ot the Double A.ves.’ where 
' ,'t fuFiber fragment of this vase sbovvini; ’ Now in the f'anilia .'lusciini. 
a lotus s.]j™v is teprtMima?d in I'ig, SStt, [i. jiy- * See p. jfu, fig. Hui />. 

The‘surt.nuwcrs' there seen within the toils ' of the J'iouhlt JxfS. p. jM. 

arc i>erh:ips tlerivcd ftom the facing lt>tus h'ig. (frandia .Mtseitnt). 
flower seen iti Kg>|jtian decorative ,\Tt. 
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ten separate tentacles are carefully delmeaieJ, we ma\' preferably recognize 
a Httkdoti railu-r than an octopus. The tentacles here, answerhi^^ to the 

number of those in this 
species, are symmetrically 
arrantj^etl without any over- 
lapping. Th& only oilier 
elements in the field of this 
vase, which siiows all un- 


Ten- 

armed 

type: 


Pig '*i\ a “ V^spiiottA’ Kkom ^Tomu or Ttti: Dochle Axics' snowixo I/A/.EDoy 
wMii Tks Teniaci.1^ M 


usual reserve, ^re the sprays of sea-iveed descending from the handles and 
a stray ivisp of sea-;grass beloiv^ 

The lower j?ones of this vessel exhibit a ivaved linear paltern that reeuis 
on the iiigt Fig. from ihc same tomb. On the one hand, this obviously 

represents a laler phase of the L. M. I ^ pattern shoivn in Figs* 
p, 275 above. On the other, it runs parallel wiih the contemporary L. M. II 
conventions lor rock work shown in section^ a good example of which is 
given below' in that depicted beneath a bulls foot in the fresco remains on 
the South wall of the Ante chamber leading into the * Room of the Throne’.* 


* See beluWi f t id, M^d cf. 7 hmd p. 4(1, 61. 
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3 to PROGRESSEVE STYLIZATION OF OCTOPUS TYPE 

This pattern recurs on the borders of the painted terra-cotta bath of the 
' Queen’s Bathroom'/one of the latest relics of the ' House of Minos’.* 


Progressive disappearance of Natural Elements in the Octopus Type: 

Degenerate Offshoots, Cretan and Mainland. 

It will be seen that in the true ‘Palace Style’ series of cuttle-hsh 
types, and those that follow on to them, the varied natural details are lost 
or geometrized. Pattern is largtrly substituted for design ; the encircling 
rock or sea^weed is simplified into triple curves, the suckers on the tentacles 
disappear or survive in lines of dots, and the arms thetiiselves become 
waving bands, more and more symmetrically balanced and terminating in 
decorative colls. Extraneous elements, such as papyrus sprays, at times 
invade the held. 

One universal characteristic of the present series is that the tentacles are 
not to any extent intertwined as on the Gournia stirrup vase and, more fully. 
In such noble examples as the ambushed ■ octopusThey are each sepa¬ 
rately rendered as if they had been combed oiil. I his conventional feature 
is even observable on the fine repousse relief from the Royal Tomb at 
Dendra/ where the natural features arc otherwise exquisitely reproduced. 

With the final overthrow of the great Palace at Knossos there was no 
call for the stalely 'amphoras' lliat had been tlie principal vehicle for these 
broadly displayed designs of cephalopods. Oit a smaller scale, indeed, the 
‘amphora’ type persists throvighout a large part of L, M. HI, but the 
octopus for the most part now finds its place on what now appears to have 
been the largest kind of vessel iit general use, the capacious two-handled 
bowls, to which tlte nante ‘krater’ may best be applied, that come 
into prominence in tlie immediately sncceetling epoch. These, with their 
broad handles, are unquestionably the clay derivatives—lower in height and 
with wider mouths—of the bronze ' li 3 drlas ' of L. M. I fabric, fine Imported 
Minoan examples of which were fomitl in Cyprus, I'ig. 245.* To these 
'kraters'may be added certain tall ‘stirrup-vases’. Still wider space, how'- 

‘ I\«f M., iii, p. 3S5, Fig. 256. ‘ A. W. rcrssGn, Kung^^avett i Jhudrit^ 

' Cf,, Iflo, tlie ‘amphoTn’, p. 387, p, 73, 'I'Iil- osccuiion (jf iliis bc-auLifiit re- 

Fig. ‘ 2 ait, prjusse design cannnt. however, surely be 

* Ihiitj ii, Ft, It, p. 503, Fig- 307 . f’f., later ilian liie most flourishing epoch of 
too, ihid,, |i. 50^, Fig. ‘tl 2 f (OWrwu), d I.. M. 1 ^, 

{/'a/aiAajiiro). ' I'U 11, p.fijj seqq,,Figs. 117-13. 


LATER evolution OF OCTOPUS $u 

for the coilmg arms of the octoi)od was at the same time supplied 
by the cositemporary clay coffins or /arnah^s. 



Fit;. 245. Oi'TiJPiF. OF Vflssff. 

* llviinl.i’ oit ^Khatfk’, Kt-klON, 

C\ J kL’S {L. M, I /O- 


Kig. 2 lG. * KkATfeH/(I.. HI 

FROM rKill-^I.F-TosIH, 

K VOEiSQS. 


Oil I lie liekls snppJicd by these n€.\y falirics ilie octopus amis, now 
reduced to syniitieirical sinuosities* are almost liidcfinkely prolonged. Good 
examples of this decorative evolution of ' kraters of the M, HI stage, 
connected It would ap[jear with the later memorial cult of one of the last 
Priest-kings^ came to light at Knossos itself during the recent excavation of 
the ‘ Temple-Tomb‘d Une of these, illustrated for the sake of comi>£irison 
in Fig. has the further interest of preserving round its neck—a 

normal position^—ihe adder niarking, here become mere vandykingp 
without the dots. It shows the arms again reduced to three on either side, 
one couple following the body of the cephalopod in evenly balanced coils* 
the others rolling on in two bands each with thiee similar undulations. 

^ S?ee bduw, § 117^ F 1% A arfiter' 

^ For a contem[}oniry s[Hrciincn» in ibe wiih an oclopus u( si ill more furmsiUjeed kind 
5^nje sia£*e of dcgcneraiiuii nccomi^unying a is setrn in the Milatos lon’ib Tiroup, Firk 
sicnilcir ociopus ivp£?s sec thti amphurOt Ftf/m- *f/ Ani^sJi^s, p. 1^35 

U)02-b, F.S..L Susn^f %rV^ lisj^which mu=t burererre^ 
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Whole sides of the clay /ar/ialus 3 .rc covered with these symmetrical ‘hair¬ 
pin* curves. In the Mainland regions, the octopus speedily became four- 
armed, and these curving tentacles-—finally reduced to a pair or even a single 





ViQ. 2 AB. 


Fut, 247 ii-t, ' ^[vcF:KA^L\^^' OctoM’ 5 rft s Zviu)UR(i£5 (Klkonak). 

arm on cliher sscle—attach themselves to a kind of pillar which, as we shall 
see elsewhere, ultimately connects itself with the ceiiiral cult of Knossos. 
Soinetinies, under the vitalizing impulse now' visible, these unpromising 

con^lnnatioiis are woven ii’ito patterns of 
some ornamental merit (see Fig. 247 ). A 
relleciioix of this widely dififuseJ ‘ ^lycenean ' 
tyi>e is seen on the 'stimip-vase' from the 
* Re-occupation deposit in the 'Royal 
Tomb‘at Isopiita, Fig. 231 , Cp above. 

On a sponietl one-hand led goblet from 
Diktaean Cave that retlects a of 

bronze vitensil in vogue both in Crete and 
on the Mainland side in tiu: latter part of L, M* III (Fig, 24 
the oCLopus takes a decorative form that incorporates the Mialf ivy- 
IcaC motive (l*ig^ i^). What is specially interesting to observe is 
that to whatever fresh impulse the decorative luxuriance here apparent 
was due^ the tletails of the composition arc based on elentents supplied 
by the ' Palace Style' of Knossos* On the other side of the ve.ssel 
is a cheqiier-w'ork panel derived from the architectonic group of designs 
on palatial ' amplioras * like that reproduced below in FJg. I’he 

scrolls biitw'een the two uppermost arms of the octopus itself are (.leriva- 

^ In Cnndi^i fmm ?i L. M. Ill ^ iijiSk jl 73, Fig, 17, j, AnuEhtr tHjuuired 

tomb (juiuiiesp J, thU/idAkiftf t mth the *11ryns TreabUre3 


Spoui ku Tankakd: 
BuoNZt:, 
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lives of the rock-work of (he ‘ marine' tradition, atid In this connexion there 
can be Utile doubt that * the two facing carves at llie side represent— 
reduced to two—the * three Cs so characteristic of the L, M. 11 palatial 


Kin. fii /f. SpOL^i'hi^ Tanka HD fhdM Diktakan Cavk (1^. Mr III -ri). 




series and which iliemselves, as we shall see, had originated from the tri¬ 
foliate arrangement of rock-work and sea-tang on the finest L. M. 1 A vases. 

An interestingpen- 
dant to the nlktaean 
tankard is supplied by 
a stirrup vase from 
lalysos. Fig, ‘i-th 
rt. A, showing a L. M. 
IU i duck a ml dolphin 
comljined with the oc¬ 
topus on which the 
Knossian 'three C's' 
survive complete. 


I' li;, 21^1 /‘if, .S-rikRirr Vask t kom Iai.vsos. KiioiiE-i The inhuenceof the 

(Maiciu. |.. 37, I'ig. y>y architectural ‘ Falace 

Shle' motives Is again seen in the pillar-like stems with which the heatl 
and leiitades of the oclopns type are coinbini.'d on a group of stemmed goblets 
abundantly forihconiing at Mycenae and other Mainland sites,' 

At other times the tentacles are only traceable in a pair ol wisps or 
flounshes Issuing from each side of tlte handle. 


Fin ill 

,1 M- degenew- 

In the latest nlmoan tions. 


' IVpr Fig 217*1, see //.S,.-t., Jtsv, p. lOj, goblets given by Wlt-geii, Xy^winei, p. 146, 
f arc from iIil- uble of specinrens on l ig. 137- 




















314 marine origin OF ‘TRIPLE C ORNAMENT 

epoch, when ihe Mainlantl style rcactetl on Crete, we sec a parallel scheme 
on the hut'urn from the ‘Spring Chamber' at Knossos.' 

To such depths of abasement has this once beautiful series of marine 
designs descended that nothing more remains than three upright lines with 
as many sinuous wisps attached to the outermost of them. 



L. M, III 

Fig, 2.i(). Evolutiox or ‘ Trip>.e C ' Oksi AnKXX or L. M, 11 and J 11 prom Trij-lk CIroup 

or Kock ANtj Skawf_ei> or * ?hiAKiKh:" STVLt (L. 1 
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* Fatace 
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Derived 
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The ‘ Triple C’ Ornament and its Origin in a Motive of the 
L.M. I b ‘ Marine ’ Style, 

A characteristic feature in the field of * Palace Style' vases referred to 
above is a trefoil ornament in the shape of three symmetricaily groupctl Cs, 
sometimes accompanied by dots. This ornament is, in fact, the formalized 
derivative of a recurring motive of the L. M. U ‘ marine' style consisting 
of a triple group of rock and seaweed, the stems of which become three 
linked arches—the arches themselves corresponding with those which 
appear over the three tentacles of the argonauts in what has been called 
above the ‘ Knossian unit' of this style. 

The process of derivation is clearly sliown in the Comparative Table, 
Fig. 250, Mere the n|iper roAv (n, r) * reproduces typical forms on vases 


* Swp.55aljel«w, Kig. 2 tl 6 nndcf./to/J/,, ‘ above, p. 577, Fig. 210 and p. 

II. pi. 1.1>. 1J9, Fig. (ji. j,-,g 21 n. * 



TRIPLli C's AND TREFOIL SPOTS 
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of the L. M. I b ‘msirine' group wliilc the second series (rf-f)' are taken 
from examples of the ‘ Palace Style' class (L. M. 11) beginning with the 
transitional type d? The lower row (4-^’) consists of L.M. Ill types. 

Fig- 250 d, which occurs as an intrusive element in the field of an 
‘amphora’ with an early design of the ‘papyrus’ group.^ has a special 
value as retaining sonxethhig of the grotesque oatlines of the prototype, and 



a ^ 

Fit;- Bull's ' Rhytox^ frq>i I-Ittli; Palacf-* 





Fici. 252 , 
CR>’?t\L Bfjh- 
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111 thk uay ssipplyinp^ a connecting link bttiveen the two series, 1 he dot^ of 

the late L, M, I ^ type, Fig. 250, r reapijear in e. Finally, as in the L. M. 111 
tankard (Fig- described above,o[ily two of the C's survive (b ig.25(),X‘). 

Stone inlays of trefoil and quatrefoil outline are already found on the 
libation vessels of a very ancient Sumerian class* in the form of Vnills 
heads or of the whole animal to rejiresent their patches, and the p:ittern is 
reflected on a long series of Minoan ‘ rhytons’. On a crystal bead’seal, it 
is outlined by intersecting circles (b ig- -52, i)/ ( he reappearance of the 

Knossian * three C's ’ motive in Rhode.s and Cj'pnis is a highly suggestive 

’ rt, Tylissos ‘ftmphom’: ' MarseiiSes /, hlysos, Rhodes (I'li;, 2 IS, ; y, ' KTrttcr', 

Kwct *; r, .‘►noiited bowT, Knossos; see p. J 7p. Erkomi.Cyprus .V. p, -|8, J-ig, 74, 

Fig. 21-1 above. Tomb 83); A, lanitard, l>lktaeaii Cave (Fig. 

* j/, ‘Amphora*, p. 311, Fig- helow 2'K(, rr). 

(grouped wiili jvipyms sprays}^ e, stirrup- * -<ee p. 321. Fig.</, i bekw. 

vase from Tomb, Zafer iVtioufti: /, ‘am- ‘ JAiJ., I't. 11, p. 538 . Fig. 31*', <ii,<ia,here 

phora' with stippling. Fig. 218, Isnpau 'roinb j' reprinluced. 

jf, 'amphora' from N,W. Sanctuary Halit * See too above, p, 93, Fig. GO, 

A, stirruivvase. -Ml these art* from Knossos, 


CONCH-SMELLS ON ‘}>ALACE STYLE' VASES 
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phenomenon. A ^ Kylix' from a I.. M* III tomb at Mycenae reproditces 
ihe ' two Cs 

Marine Motives of * Palace Style*; Whod-sbells: probably Tritons- 

The earliest of the ' Palace Style' amphoras depicting octopods, that 

namely reproduced in Fig. presents^ on the left shoulder by the liaiidle 

as there seen, a whorl-shell of fairly 

natunihstic aspect, ^rhich in its general 

appearance belongs to the same artistic 

phase as those associated with the 

* marine^ style of L. M. I A. This in 

it-sclf is an interesting equation^ since 

it aftbrds an indicationj confirmed by^ 

other evidence^ that ihe earliest phase 

of the ‘Palace Style" vessels really 
¥ ■■ 

overlapped the mature stage ofL.M* 1 

The prickly projections round the 

lowest whorl hi this case at once suggest 

a mtifrx^ which undoubtedly played a 

part in the creation of some of the shells 

represented. In certain forms, how- Wt^r Pal^ck lioRnKR, Knossos. 

evi'er—such as Fig, —without the 

prickles, it is impossible to doubt that the conch or shell, used for the 

summoning of the divinity on the occasion of sacriiicCp w^as there intended. 
In Fig. ‘257 betoiv we recognise it in actual associatioii with the Double Axe- 
The intermediate type illustrated by the Kiiossian amphora fragment 
(Fig^ * 253 ) itself supplies a link with others of a purely decorative class. 

In Fig, 254 , a, consisting of a section of the shoulders and tipright 
collar of a L. M. 11 jug and the side of a bowl, the mouth of one whorl-shell 
is linked on to the apex of another. 

In the linked arrangement of the whorl-shell motive^ as seen in Fig, 
254, a and the parallel example from a bow l, Fig, 254 , we miisr certainly 
recogiiiite an assimilation to a decorative scheme of very ancient origin in 
Crete. It substantially reproduces tlie combination of the S-scrolls xvith a 
‘ tendril" ornament that already appears on seals of the Second liarly 
Minoan Period, and subsequently plays an important pan both in ceramic 
designs of the dnesl polychrome style and in die gold embossed plates of 
Minoan goldsnisths, such as w^ere found In the Mycenae Shaft Graves.^ 

* See Vi. ! [p p. 74S, ■ J\ Jf.f iip l"t. h 141. r^5i aial 1U5. 



Fic. 253. FjtACMtKr or ^AmruoftA^ 
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Tht: Early Mtnoan seal-types, Fig. "255 tt, the embossed 

plate. Fig. tiyfJ. from the Fifth Shaft Grave, sulhclently Illustrate the traill- 


Fll^. -51 LlMCKd U"H0KI.-SHES.lii IN liATKR Sl.VGl^S OV UvoU^tON : KNoSSW. 


tion that infliueticecl the tlccomtive grouping of these coiwcn lion a 1 \diorl-shell 
types. In Fig. we see the mouth and apex of the shell alternately 



fr 


Fio. 



AN'II TrM»HlE. FATTFHN on M3NOAN SkAI^S J 

/4 ON (ioiJJ Pj-atf, Mychnaf. 


if 


linked. In other cases, as on the slightly Inter stirrup-x'ase iL. M. 11 it). 
Fig. 'iiy4,r, the two conventional tvhorls start from the same moiuh. 

The above specinietis, all from the site of Knossos, illiistraiing 
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successive decorative out-growths of the whorl-shell type on pottery of the 
local fabric, find ati interesting supplement among 
the fragments of a late * Palace St)k ' amphora * 
exhibiting various objects of a religious nature, 
but the original arr^lngemenc of which it has been 
impossible to restore* While the other details are 
given below in their special context,- It is coi:i- 
venient here to reproduce in Fig, 2o7 tlie highly 
orn ament allied version of what we may supjx>,se in 
this case stood for a conch-shell type, ks close 

relationship to the cult is here attested by the ends Emisosseu Pi.atr 

of the duolicated Donble-Axc blade that here Eiftk Shait Cbavp-t 

^ t MvCBfSAK. 

appear beside it. 

This evolution of the whorb 
shell motive has a s|>ecial Interest 
from the immediate relation in which 
it stands to a Widespread class of 

• Mycenaeait' ceramic t\ pes of this 
class belonging to the succeeding 
epoch. The manner in which these 
are often linked together also im¬ 
plies a parallelism with ihe Kno.s- 
sian examples shown in I’ig, 254. 

It is possible that the Mainland 
type may have itself reacted on the 
later Minoan ceramic types, such as 
we see them, for instance, on a Fuacment or 

, , _ « ■ T I WITH OkXAMKKTAMXHEi CONcH-itHELL UjLialDli 

* krater from nitlatos. put it looks [\h.vtsoi DovEti.n Axk nLAui«:« 
as if these "corkscrew' designs had 

themselves received their hrst suggestion from the Cretan side* 


* Sacra] Ivy* and ^Ogival Canopy* on * Palace Style* Vases. 

The * Sacral Ivy'and the closely allied decorative unit here termed 
the'Ogival Canopy", which occupy so prominent a place in the L. ?i!. 1^4 
repertory, are in it not infrequenth' associated with marine objects iiuch as 
coralline siirays and * brink stars", lioth motives survive on vases of the 

^ Foimd by ihc original South-West Corner of the Palace. 

■ See below, p. 546, anU 2ft& x/, 
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■ SAC RAL IV Y ’ A N D ‘ OGIV A L CA NO PY ’ 

L. M. [1 ‘ Palace Style’, though the ‘ivy-leaf is now of less common occur- 
rence, except m the shape of small decorative appendages to the margin of Uy' 
papyrus tufts.’ 




258 . pRAGlXtKVT p|- * AMJ-HOKA V FjG, 213 . KtG. 2511 , ^pRONJ^K Sir.&iKt- 

I KU.M SKAR KNOSSoS. 


IJoth motives, however, occur l\\ slniplc forms on the fragment, h:^ 'OtnYiil 


*i 5 S, of an ‘amiihora*. the principal subject of which, as seen in l-'ig. 
above, is a symmetrically displayed octopus. Here the ‘ canopy'' covers a lily 
flower of many' stamens,'while an ‘ivy*-leaf w'tth cross-hatching is seen above.* 
A bron^re .signet-ring of an exceptional class, iHg. ‘ioD, from the neighbour- 
lioud of Knossos,* probably' belonging to this epoch, shows a conventional 
lily with four stamens in conjunction with the canopied ‘sews* symbol. 

.A good specimen of a ‘ Palace Style’ 'amphora ’ from the North-West 
border contains in its principal band a series of designs in which this sacred 
papyrus wand is combined with the 'ogival canopywithin the terminal coils 
of which are reserved rosettes (Fig. iiflh). The figures above, resembling 
half Double-Axe blades*—in the upper row with intervening papyTus tufts— 
are specially' noteworthy' when it is borne in mind that single axes with 
recurved ends were now coining into use under Cypriot and Syrian 
influences.'' In Fig. tilti fp. 1549) below, the idea of the axe embedded in 
the sacred pillar is .still traceable. 

A somewhat fuller decorative development of a similar * rtw5 ’ canopy' 


Catiepy' 

on PiiEiLire 

Style 

vajves. 


^ E. g. p. 334 , Eig* 20 4^ Cl. of sitigle-bliid&d asts with Jniervcning papyrus 

^ 'i Jit upper border of this is restored in s[)rays on the shoulder cDiupate Fig. 282, 
¥ig. 258 . p. 340. vvidi a spkd and roiietie band. 

* In iny Cotlifclioii. * See below, p. 4*4 seqq. 

* See, tof>+ p. ^20f Ing, For the baud 
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OGIVAI- CANOPY' ON PAI.ACr. STYLIi VASES 


recurs on the three faces of an 'aitiphora' from the‘Tombof the Double Axes 


at Knossos (I’ig. The Intervening spaces here are fillcil by a con¬ 


ventional representation of rock-work, 
taken from the ' marine' ceramic cycle. 

In a form suggestive of its origin 
in orn a menial metal-work, the ogival 
canopy is also repeated in a scries of 




Fi«. 2r,o. 'Ami-hok.i' mou >ron,TH-\Vi.s-r I'.vi tCK 
nOKDI-K WITH * OtiO'Al. t iAJictrv KIC. 


I'lfi, * A I'll DR A ' FBOM To^sn fl' 

iM'lil.l- AxKS. 


linked spirals on the amphora illustrated above in Eig. A curious 

survival of this mctalliirgic aspect is found, moreover, on the rim of tlie 
very hue specimen of this class of vessel illustrated below in Ing. tiTU . 

A similar ogival design displaying double rosettes here with four 
petals n:ciirs oit the fine ' amphora * (Fig. ,i\ * of Ktiossiaii f.d>ric and 

“ See i\. i:.. (//Jir/W/r ..-Uff, d'.'., ‘ 1 'Jimplior.i' was ilUislr.Lted in con- 

.17 nntl p. 41^ 65. nexinii wish the * VaLilc ^ityle' of Kiioss^v- liy 

^ Sec pp 3Q3. I K AM.ickciuic (/ N. S., Asiii, i p. 19^, 

I 1 -ig. role St:*?, S'.iTl S U § I rhp 
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material anti hi the in- 
cipif-iu' Palace Style'— 
froiii the same Chambe r 
tomb at Mycenae as 
*iH> above* As 
alrcatly noteth it pre¬ 
serves a record of the 
oriofJnal niarine Lkment 
in the ' tripSe C' orna- MHiiinc 
nteut* ]L also e^hibrts chF*iC'i* 
round its slioulders (see 

* ' piicira * 

I tg. /j) a fa>r repre- 
senlaiion of the beaded 
festoons and crocus 
)>ejidan is of the L. M. 1 ^ 
class, thus presc r\n n;^ 
a reminiscence both of 
ihe ^tonette" scenes of 
the M.M. [U fresco 
painter-s. 

Yei the practical 
identity of the cano¬ 
pied TcYtc motives— 
here seen aloii^ side 
of those of the 'am- 
phoras * *J*SO, 

tip I)—is clean The 
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^22 OVERLAPPING OF L. M. U BY ‘PALACE STYLE' 

evidence sufficient!)- shows tliat all alike must be classed with the fabrics of 
the true * Palace Style 

The curiously slender stalks here visible and the ample held bring this 
representation into connexion with a small group of ‘aniphoras , of which 
other examples are described below.‘ The reserve visible in the design 
of Fig. 2ii2,rt, differentiates it from the L. M. 1 ir vessels, where the canopied 
Tiwz is in almost all cases part of a continiioush- woven decorative composi* 
tion. The same conclusion is borne out by the conventionalized papyrus 
clumps with which these ornamental spraj s are associated. This ‘ amphora* 
was, in fact, found in company with other remains of similar vessels on the 
borders of the ‘ NorthAVest Sanctuary Hall 

Overlapping of L.M. I h with ‘ Palace Style ’: Chronological significance. 

The overlapping of characteristic designs of llu: L. M. 11 palatial class 
w'lth elements, like the mttrex and crocus pendants, attesting the still living 
Influence of the L. M. I (5 style, has an interesting chronological bearing. It 
must be inferred in the first place that the ' Palace Style * of Knossos had 
already taken shape when the L. !\L ceramic phase was in Its prime. 
Since the latter seems already to have taken shape by about *500 ux-, we 
may well carry back the root elements from which at a slightly later date 
the ‘ Palace style' of L. M. 11 was developed to the early part of the 
Fifteenth Century u.C, This confirms the conclusion already indicated by 
the reflection of the metal technique of die L. M. 1 a Period and the tran¬ 
sitional M. M. HI l> phase on a series of painted vessels belonging to the 
‘ Palace Style*. This interconnected class may be defined as L. M. II <r. 

It is evident that in its lower direction the L. M. i A ceramic class had 
continued to be produced in a wide Mainland and Aegean area throughout 
the period covered by the later products of the jjalatial style—L. M. I] A — 
in Knossos itself and the area immediately dominated by it. Outside Crete 
the L. M. fabrics were by that date beginning to assume the more 
degenerate aspect to which the term ‘ L. M. If' Is liere applied. 


Composite Plant Motives of * Palace Style ’ and their Sources. 

The most magnilicetit creations of this palatial ceramic style were 
unt]ucstionably the liighly st)-lized plant groups, largely based on the con¬ 
ventional papyrus. 

Already in the preceding Age, however, some anticipation of the artistic 

' Notably 271, p. jj8, IwIqw, and Ing, 2li, p. 3ot>. 
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fantasy that these display may be seen in the relief fresco of the Southern 
Entrance passage, where the Priest-king with his plumed crown and lily collar 
walks In an Elysian field leading, It would seem, a sacred Griffin, Here 
the ornanien tali zed ilovvers, like glorifieil I rises, amidst which he moves, have 
nmch in common witli the sprays that decorate the finest ‘ amphoras' of 
the * Palace Style 

Put it is the exotic i>apyrus, tvith its long sacral association in the 

Nile Valley, that now becomes the 
principal underlying plant motive 
in the decoration of the * I’alace 
Style' vases. The starting-point 
of this ornamentallzed version is 
itself to be found, as already 
noted, in the painted stucco panels 
of the * House of ihe I’rescoes', 
in which, appropriately enough, 
Blue Monkeys are seen peering 
between the stalks. The papyrus 
sprays, thus transplanted into 
Cretan soil, are depicted under a 
ilorai aspect of a brilliant bine 
with a dotted white and orantt^e 

o 

margin ^sce Comparative l'able,“ 
big. ^( 14 ,( 7 ,^), and beside them, 
the Minoan artist has introduced 
Clumps 01 native reeds, witJi a circular flower on either side of the central 
shoot, bnt otherwise rounded off In the same papyrifomt tufts (Fig, 2(54. c). 

The dotted upper margin of all these types^—as finally reduced to a 
halo of dashes-^lias a long later history. It is itself due to the reaction of 
similar motives in goldsmiths work. There it is a special characteristic of 
the type of ornament where the papyrus symbol is combined with the lily. 
Such dots occur, still in an original metallic connexion, aljove the projec¬ 
ting ornaments of this class on the lily crown of the * Priest-king' relief 
aitd On the bead pendants attached to the network worn by the 'Cupbearer' 
and his fellows of tlie ' Procession F resco', examples of which are here 
repeated in Fig, 2 ( 15 ,“ 



^ J^. if/ ,l/,j ii, n. ^74 sct|q. and 

FmiuUpitice (i'l XIV), 

* Reproduced froiu Pt, 1|; 


p. 477, t1g. 

' See F / Af., it, Pi, p. -j.6, Fig. 453. 
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It will be seen that 
in the ceramic examples 
of this class of onument 
belonging to the ‘ Palace 
Style', the tradition of 
the two circular flowers 
of the fresco prototype. 
Fig. iiii, c, is revived, 
but they are enclosed 
in tile coils that rise on 
either side of the stem 
{Fig. 2tU, G, ii). In the 
case of the ‘ amphoras’, 
Figs. 2IJ0, ‘2t>2, above, 
the coils in which the 
flowers are set form part 
of the •ogit'al canopy' 
above the * 

One other deep- 
lying source of many 
of the comi^osite plant 
forms that now rise into 
view remains to be men¬ 
tioned. The highly re¬ 
curved spray of many 
of the types'— which 
already appear in L. M. 
I a (see Fig- 2 H 4 , —- 
are not solely due to 
the influence of the lily- 
Combined as they so 
generally' are with a 
central shoot, tve can 
hardly fail to recognize 
in them a reminiscence 
of the frutcsceiU palm- 
tree mtrlivt that [days 
so large a part in Mi¬ 
ll oan decorative evo¬ 
lution (see Figs. 



i M./fta (knoiiosl LM-ist a. 


Fin* k. rAi'Vknfi ov Wali pAiNxiNni^ (a-<> in 

KlLLATlOX TO LATY- MiNOAN Ct.kAMlC 'rvJ*F:s. 
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2 tl 7 )F Where, however, the side sprays do not coil back iit this iiiaoner, 
there is no occasion to go beyond the native reed with its triple shoots. 

Enough will at any rate have been said to give an idea of the hetero* 
geneovis character of the elemeiiEs woven together in tlxesc grandiose plant 
designs of the great ‘ I’alace Style’ vases. The true papyrus spray and the 
sacral waiul or was, 
the indigenous Ma¬ 
donna lilies and reeds, 
and the frutescent 
palm-tree contributed 
in varying propor¬ 
tions, according to the 
taste of the individual 
vase ixiintcr, to these 
highly composite de¬ 
signs. Sometimes one 
model is predominant, 
sometimes another. 

An example of 

one of these (.iecora- c 

tive plant forms has Pig. ff, f- Kkag PEJitJAS'iii: ' Phocilssion Frksco’. 
been already given 

in the central spray of the remarkable vessel. Fig. 2 lt 2 , a, between two 
others showing the canopied ^In this case, as in others, the main 
outlines of the design are ilependenl on the three splkelets of the reed, the 
rest being taken from the ' beaded' papyrus type of the fresco (Fig. c). 

On the noble ‘amphora'. Fig. iiiSalso found in relation to the 
' North-West Sanctuary Hall'—the lily motive certainly underlies the floral 
offshoots of the stems oit either side of the central plant. The filaments of 
the stamens are here linked by double, curving lines, and their anthers have 
been transformed into little cordiform leaves. Such excrescences whetlier, 
as here, like minute buttercup leaves, or ivy-shaped as Fig. 2 tl 4 , a- are 
a constantly recurring feature in the floral compositions on these * Palace 
Style' vases. The conventional rock-work on the shoulders of this ‘amphora 
show's some relics of the sea-tang originally attached to it. 

The outer edge of the rim of this line vase and of the succeeding 
example (Fig. tddil) presents the sacred ‘adder mark’ in its earlier form 
with the dot as well as the wave. 

* Keproduccil from /'. o/.I/., ii, Pt. 11, p. 49 ( 1 , Fig. 301, A-n. * In the Candiu .Museum. 
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PAPYRUS COMBINED VViTl! LILY 



Fig. 2G9 ^ niiisirate?^ a somewhat smaller * amphora', from the Little 
Palace, with designs displaying new' combinations of certain elements 

visible In the preceding 
example, it is remark^ 
able for the reserve 
displayed in its arrange- 
mentt each plant stand¬ 
ing out separatelyp In 
the somewhat kintired 
design seen on the ves¬ 
sel, Fig, from the 
' Royal romh'* Isopata. 
the conijKJsite sprats 
repeat the same design 
anti are more closely set 
together. Both these 
"ainphoras* have a 
shoulder ;Eone of foliate 
patterns with redupli¬ 
cated edges, a close imi¬ 
tation* as already notetl, 
of the rims of the hue 
bronj^e-work bowk from 
the palatial hoard from 
the ‘ North-West Trea¬ 
sury lluilding'.^ 

1 lie amphora \ 
big. ^7t, ako from the 
area North-Morth-West 

Fici* ^ Amthdra DRo?fci Nohi h-Wf.st pAi.AC^i lioRTiER Palacej'^ which 

WITH i HKKAiNLikh: Stai.ks \Nf> Sr«t'h?.tixf- Baxi)* ^^how's R Similar metal¬ 
work pattern round Its 

shoulders, is unique in style- The stems from which the lloral motives 
rise are merely fine threads. Tlie fields, moreover, arc separated in a 
curious manner by upright waving haiuls suggestive of serpents descending 
from the handle, 'riie reserve visible in Fig is carried still further. 

Of all the' Palace Style" vases the most monumental was the splendid jari 


^ Presufitcd to mt; by the lircck Govern- ^ Hce above, \k jy<j, Fig, 

meat ant] nuw in the Ashmote^n ^FLlH^t3m. ^ I’^ound in lysg j in the CandijL MuijeiiitF 








JAR WITH NILOTIC PAPYRUS CLUMPS 3^9 

Pig. 273, already described ^ as having originally stood on the second landing 
of the jiiaiii staircase In the Royal Villa, and winch indeed maybe regarded 
as an integral part of iis mternal decoration. It was a metre and a filth in 
height. The vegetable clumps here depicted are executed in relief, the Vi:ia. 
designs of the background being as usual painted on the flat* I he plants thetn- 
selves are clearly intended for papyrus, its triple shoots above being cased 
in the overlapping pointed sheaths that in the natural plant only belong to the 
ljas<i of the stems. This transference is already perceptible, however, in the 
Kgyptian models from which the group of sprays here seen was derived. The 
raised circle be tween the two spraj's here seen is impressed with stcllLite flowers, 
and similar ' asterisks^ - appear in the small central rings. It will be seen that 
the curved decoration of il>e lower zone exactly corresponds with that of 
the ‘ amphora' (Fig*2Gl>) from the Little Palace, arguing contemporary fabric. 

In the original Nile-bank scenes from which these pa|))rus clumps 
were taken, the water is ii^dicated below by means of the usual parallel tiunior 
zigzags, and this element is made use of in a more purely decorative manner 
in the undulating lines that here link together the stalks. In these, indeed, 
we mav recognize the source oi the waved connecting filanvents of liliaceous 
fiowers and other motives of the " Palace Style' class. 

In an abbreviated form the present type occurs in the ornamental design 
on a painted clay sarcophagus of the bath-shaped type, from a Chamber 
Tomb of tlie Zafer Papoura Centetery%^ 1 his burial chest, which shows 
round its npf>er margin the waves of the ‘adder-mark motive^ may be taken 
to represent the very latest stage of the * Palace Style" (hig* 272). J lie 
incurving coils w'ith a central shoot in the ntiddle of the design have an 
Egyptian religious context. They are taken over from the similar coils on 
either side of the papyrus w'and such as we see them on antuletic scarabs 
of Xll XVII lih Dynasty (Fig. 272, A, £) date, and reappear on the kilt of 
a man of Keftlu in the Rekhmara 'Tomb.^ 

latroduction of "Waterfowh 

It is in itself a remarkable fact that though the papyrus of con- 
temporary' Nilotic scenes thus reacted on the Palace Style vases the taboo on 
bird and animal life with which the water plant is there associated does not 
fill the same t>lace amoni? ceramic motives* animal 

* n> Ih P-400 ami p. 401, reniiniifcent thus of ihe ' Medal Sion Pi thoP, 

l-ig. 2Sl, and sue A. E,t Awiwjpjt, AV/c/iT, * Put iu|;u[hur since the pubUcaiion of the 
1903. pp. 138-40, and Fiy. rSS. discoveries, and now in [he Candia Muisutini. 

* KepSaced on ihe reverse side of ihe jar * See P. *f/ J/., ti, Vl 11, p. 745 , 4Sii, 

Suppl. l*l fd) by tlQwers with rounded petals and cf. Pig. 
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PAPYRUS MOTIVES ON CLAY COFFIN 
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Representations of sea creatures such as dolphins, octopods, or whorl- 
shells were freely adniittetl to the vase-jwinters' repertory. Hut the tradi¬ 
tional taboo that hatl atVected their craft from the First Middle Minoaii 



^ ft f 

Ftn. Tj, rAENl'KTi Cl,AV COKFIN TvTf:; CirAMISFW *rOMJl. Zafkr 

pAi'orKA. fy Sackal Pattern on Sc.vraiss (XIIth AxS ip h Dvn. ), 

l^eriotl onwards^ not only as to human formas, but rc^garding birds and animals, 
\vas still in force. It was in fact the omnipresent mfltience of this Nilotic 
Cycle thst seems to have first broken through its strict application. The 
prominent place taken by the duck-hunting scenes of Egypt is best ilhistratecl 
by the marvellotis * paintings m metaT on the inlaid dagger-bladeJ Uoth 
in that casOi moreover, and on a series of gem engravSng-S we see feline 
animals seizing the waterfowl.- 

Ducks The vase-pa inters seem to have been still shy about introducing 

blrp- mammals, but the wiUI ducks already appear in certain ceramic products of 

duced [he true * l^alacc Style' of Knossos. Reference has already been nrade lo 

x^lDtsc two specimens of such designs on iragments of clay baths found at Phyla- 
accTies. in Melos ^ and here reprocluced in Figs. 274, 27rj. where the waterfowl 

are depicted among reeds and papynis. It is important to observe, more¬ 
over, that the papyrus luft seen In Fig. is really identical in its 

* St'y /\ e/ liip (Coloured PbSc Kig. 5^42 ’ rf/t J/.^ in, ]>, i j y, Figv ^8, HU. 

opfwjt&ke p. 114. Sctf /t a/ JA, iii, p, ti, and 

* A fruivh nf a of thi^cla^ on pj?, 141, 14?. l t 14. 115, where 

an cngr.ivud beiid-sc^l fir>nrtd in ihtr neighbour- t'. C. I'dgjir already reco^itiijced the Iriidi- 

hocKi of Knossos L5 dlui^iTxued in Pari lb|K5KS+ lioiial Egypt tun elenienii-! in the design. 
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WATERFOWL FRO?il NlLE-liANK SCENES 



general characteristics with the decprative type of the iamux, F'ig- 212, Its 
iiptjcrcclge, in ihc case of the Phylahopi example, shows traces of the little 
leaflike excrescence visible on those of a whole series of Palace Style vases. 


Fic. 271 . Pakt or Bath Pan of (vNos* 

SI AW ALACK Srk'LK" FllOal PHVLaKOPI^ 

HKAIj of iJl'CK, 


Fig. 27 a^ PAkt of Bath Tan of Knos- 

St AX ^ PALACK STVIiF. ' KOUXO AT l^HYl.AlCOPI ; 
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and the incurved margin itself with its triple pro|ei;ting sptkelets recalls the 
decorative sprays of the same bath-shaped cofifin. 

In some respects these 1‘hylakopl fragments suggest a closer resemblance 
to what may be supposetl to have been tlie fresco originals of such ceramic 
designs ill the shape of reminiscences of these Nilotic scenes on the i’alace 
walls. Uut, whether executed in Crete or Melos, they arc unquestionably the 
work of Knossian ceramic artists of the great days of the ' Fa lace St>le 

An 'amphora’, inseparable in style from those of the palatial class, 
representing ducks and conventional plant forms, was found by V'cllgrah 
in the ' Mycenaean* cemetery of Deiras at Argos {Fig. HH?),’ The main 
de-sion here consists of four waterfowl, with heads alternately forward and 


' O^rr. /Zf//., 

xxviil (1904! P’ an'scqq anfl I-igF- 3, 4. 51 
height 61 cni, h win Found in I'omLi VI, 
Ur. fkliwffinfurih, wli« was timswittid by 
^tcniiiL-u^ Vongjalf on tbc mailer, c on^klcred 
iliai thu wild diirk here dtpicttid r*senib]ixi th* 
Fg)'pttan Nile dnek* (dbi 

, [i. n. 1. '1 vises of 


Kite duck depicted in the Bent H[u>an loiiib 
paintings itgrcc in fact with certain in^in 
feaiures of thsjse ^bown on I he Ar^oa v'atie. 
llius the datk green of the neck there too 
breaks olF the hreust and is resucited an lltc 
border of ihe W'ing as ihe black tn hlg. 27-1, 
(Cf. /ZiiJ’rfw. ed. F. IX Grifillh- Pi, l\\ 
PL XU, z.) 







‘PALACE STYLE’ A^IPHORAS FROM ARGOS 



turned back, apparently intended for Nile ducks. I he field behind Is stre’vvn 
with rosettes, ]^artty involved in coiling sprays of tire coiiventionaliKed 
pai>ynis class, combined with llowers, In a manner reminiscent of the Knossos 
■ amphoraFig. 2+:t, p. 308 . An interesting decorative parallel is also to be 
see inhere in the stippling, in Fig. 

27 a, applied to the ducks' bodies, 
but originally A man lie clement 
representing, as the Ivnossian 
wail-j'ialntlngs show, tite sea 
sands. The papyrus tnft behind 
the bird in Fig. 277, n, is, how¬ 
ever, of an exceptional form. 

'Fhe arch of dashes—itself a 
L. M. Ill characteristic—is here 
intersected by what looks like a 
small Clipped flower with a 
knobbed stalkd The tendency 
towards an evolution in the 
‘ Mycenaean ' direction must cer¬ 
tainly be noted. 

That this vessel, in fact, 
should be grouped with those 
of the Knosslan palatial class is 
further shown by the character of 
another fine painted ' ampliora 
less pcrfecih" preserved, found 
in the same tomb (No. VI). Its p,,. *auphoh.^’ krom .Akoos snowier, 

designs, which present a frte^ie W'.vn-'n Kiwl, 

of linked spirals and rosettes 

round the body, is illustrated bciow in Fig. 288 , p, 340 , as a companion piece 
to a .speclmcit from the North-West borders of the Falace at K nossos, dis[>1ay- 
ing a similar frieze taken over from the wall-decoration of the preceding Age. 

The occurrence of two ‘ aniphoras' of the true ‘ Palace .Style' from 


the site of Argos is itself the more remarkable from the general limitation 
of these fabrics to the site of Kiiossos Itself. Their si/c makes It in 
Itself less probable that the vases were imported from oversea than that 
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V!ises 
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' The dtjw lhat hurt flccompjny the stalk di^Te^s fmn the single stifmnied Myceraenn 
stijr^est a relationsliip w the iloUcd line type such as we ^^IrcacJy sec a: rell-cl- 
of Ehe L, 111 li s]srai% Fig. ]. It Aiiianna, 
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DUCKS AND PAPYRUS ON - AMPHORA’ FROM ARGOS 


they iver'e executed on ihe spot by a crAflsmavi tratiied in the Palace aiehst" 
of Knossos. The dose relaiionship of the two cities, due to their 
geographical opi^osition, or, rather, confrontation, commanding respectively 



i’jc. ‘i77 ir, it. Dvcxs AMD COSVKMIPSTAL Sl’RAVS AMtt Fl.OW'KBS OS ‘ A^!l'HOftA ' FROV 

Ahoos. 


tlte principal ports of the Island and of the great Mainland penitisula, was 
destined at a mud: later date to give birth to a dose alliance.’ 

It might be said that if no' Palace Style’ vases had been found with 
designs of thisdass taken from these Nilotic scenes, the abundant remains 
of such subjects belonging to the succeeding Period would have suRicientij' 
justified the assumption that they w'ere already in existence. 

Lnte The most outstanding example of these later works has been due to 

pllwk’ the recent explorations of Late Miiioan house remaiiis in the area to the 
Knteiol Palace just within the borders of the new ly discovered Enceinte 

wilii Wall* In one of these were found considerable fragments of the body and 

dufu' neck of a painted jar of exceptional dimensions. The large section 

preserved of the middle zone (Fig. shows two swimming ducks 

approaching one another In an environment of conventionalisicd papyrus 
tufts of a cla.ss approaching the Tell-d-Amarna type in vogue about ihe 
end of the first quarter of the Fourteenth Century ii,c. 

.Already on the Argos amphora. Fig. ‘277, a, we .see the plumage of the 
waterfowl geometrically decorated and their wings traversed with zig- 

' An intcresiing record of ihis is wen placed above the KNltElHN of ibe latter 
in (Ke Knoiuiiin silver jitAlers iinii half- i>'pc actually record the alliance, 
sellers of the last half of the h'otiilh Century " See above, p. 4y ieipi, and p. 51 I’lun, 
bearing an one side the head of L-Lem ail un the -I'he liojsc was nearly ap|)Qsgte the angle 
coins of Argos and on the other the I.;tljyrinih, formed by the N’DithAV'est Kntranco. 

U may be suggested that the inscription AP 



COMPARED WITH THOSE OF KNOSSEAN JAR 




za<TgJnj lines or covtrtvd with hatched arnl reticulated patterns. All this, 
indeed, is in keeping with the ornaincntalixed water-plant forms amidst which 
they arc set. In the present instance, as seen in Fig. 278. this tendency is 





Fic. 27B. Swimming Pucks asi> Conventiosai, I'apvuvs isoM Miiidi.e Zonk oe Laki;k 
Paintkd Jar, foi'Nd |k 1'rivatk Houst: West ok Palace, Knossos. 


carried to excess. The black wave pattern on the body of the bird to the 
left—which represents a late stage of the ‘ adder mark * in which the dots are 
omitted—-is quite disproportioned, and the double band of what may l>c a still 
more degenerated version of the same motive on the other duck is almost 
equally staring and barbaric. It seems possible that a still abiding sense of 
the sacral value of these marks had contributed to this exaggeration* 

While, as already jxjuited out, the papyrus tufts here given, such as 
that with the thick curve at the apex of a stem, approximate to the diffused 
■ Mycenaean ^ types, the decorative bands round the neck and above the rim 
reproduced here in Fig. 2711. still retain much earlier associations. They 
present in an unchanged form the tradition of the interlocked curves of 
the original metal-work motive out of which both the ' Sacral Ivy ' and the 
* Ogival Canopy' were e\'olved. 

The appKireniiy inconsisUrnt character is tics of tliis exceptional jar make 
it cUfiicult to classify it with precision. The waterfowl certainly present an 
analogy to those on the 'amphora* from Argos—the zigitagging pattern on 
the bird to the right, tiulectl. might derive from that of I'ig. 277, n, where the 
same hatched work accompanies it. The line metal-work tradition visible 
on the rim is itself a palatial sign.* On the otiier hand, it is in itself 
* CunitNiiv llie bold nifiUl-work band of the «rne dass on Ihu ' I'liliice Slyla “amplioni’' 
Fig. 23?, |i. 303 above. 
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improbablfi that a ve-ssel with such altinities ami of this exceptional calibre 
shoitkl have been executeil fora small house-owner on the Palace border 
in the epoch mirtiediately succeedini' its final overthrow. It may seem best 



i'lG. StdTON OF Kim of the I-arge Jah Dni^irrixr: Willi- 


to ^^rottp it with a certain number of painted day goblets, some of whidt 
arc i[[ustreted in the succeeding Section, whidi from their place of finding, 
either o\x the Palace bortSer or within its limits, seem to have l>eeii 
acttially in use in the last Age of its existence, but wlddi typclogicany fit 
on rather to the succeeding L. M. Ill plvase. The transition between the 
successive Minoai’i ceramic stages always duties too strict a delimitation^ 
and it is natural to expect signs of decadence in the last days of the Palace 
history* Hut we are a long way from the taste ot the small burgher to whom 
the " House of the Frescoes * wms due. 

Among the early fabrics of L. M- HI c/ Period that succeeded those 
of the true ‘Palace Style\ Nilotic uaterfow! of a similar ebss are of 
Otiicr fre<iuent occurrence. As exampies of such may be mentioned a whole 
L. M. Ill q( paintetl clav ti/iiAfis/ra of a high, late shape from the Phaestos 

rf simikir Cemtiery* with similar wild ducks, euiier sea ted or Ilyin",amid conventional 
mqtiv». representations of pajjyriis thickets. Here the v^ate^ is indicated cither 
by parallel waved lines, accordin" to the Egy[)tian convention," or by the 


^ L, fiavignoni, J/efN. xiv ( i9e>4), 

IMcitcs XXXVn, XXVIU, :kt]<i p 568 seqq. 
A duck with a simsbr fan-tail ain^uars iit 
A fiaicDpba^s trom Palaika&tro (K. C. Ikisan- 
quett viii, p. 397 and PI. XIX) 

with a fish in a parallel cam part oienL 

* These tvmnietuional lines of ifur- 


vived to play nn impcirtant m early 

tJcGmt^lrical dtreoraiion, Ch Savi^noni, 

P- S7S i ^Vide* myA^itisc/ier 

* Uk J/j-W/., 1897, p. 533 sc[|i|., 
calls nttentian to the- ^Mycenaean" orlgitt of 
ihh flecunetricoJ ntmivc but without any idea 
of its true uxphioaiton. 
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introduction of fish below or beside the waterfowl, Fig. fr, f. Frag- 
meiiEs of bou'ls with ducks and ]japyTus of a parallel class have also been 
found on the site of Knossos.^ and some of these specimens may well come 
within the limits of L. M. II. 

Sometimes the plants with 
which these fan-tailed birds are 
associatetl are tratisfornied into 
lilies.- 

Tliat the Nilotic scenes to 
whicii these types belong were 
in their variant forms becoming 




f 


Fio. 2^0 ii, if, r WatKII nowI., pJsn, Co.s’vtWTioNAi. Pai-vki. s a.vii Watkr on Paintfji 
Clav ‘Ai.AitASiHA': Phaestos CKncTERy (L. ^J. Illti). 


a feature of the wall-paintings of the latest Age of the Palace may be 
Inferred trom the use of a similar papyrus-reed background for the seated 
Griffins on the walls of the ‘ Roont of the Throne', In the fields of 
the painted clay sarcophagi of the cEistilng Period, which were naturally 
well qualified to reflect the current subjects of w-all-painiings, such scenes 
had a general vogue. A good example has been long known in the painted 

’ See, forinsunre. I), aiackende, /, //, S., ' 1-,g. Maiuri, hilysot, p. 47, Fig. 50. 

xxiii^ p. s yS^ I' ig. 14. 
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Cyprus. 



3 jS CR ETA N C LA Y S A RCO P H AG I WIT H WAT E R FOW L 

*/arna.v' from Anoia in the Mesarh cllstrict,' where fish as \rell as ducks 
occur beside tlie palmette-like j>apyrus dumps (Fig- 'iSl). 'Hicse them¬ 
selves are clearly the succeeding^ stage of designs like Pig. 272. Una clay 


Fio. 281. PjUNTfeb Clav Sakcopiiaocs (* L,\ll^AX’) fkoM Akoia (L, XL 1II«), 

coftiit in the same style from Ligortino, oti tlie borders of the same Cretan 
region, the butterfly of the Nile pieces is also introduced. 

Like the chariot scenes—on which dements from the aquatic groups 
also often iiurutie—lltese designs were taken over on to the characteristic 
'kralcrs* of this later Minoan style that was diflused over the Easternmost 
Mcditermnean Basin to RItodes and Cyprus. Similar waterfowl also occur 
on vases of late dale from Mycenae, but separated from the other elements 
of the Nilotic group. Its centre of distribution must unquestionably be 
traced to Minoan Crete and its earliest ceramic models to designs on vases 
of the advanced 'Palace Style'. On these they reflect the influence of 
this Nilotic cycle on wall-painting, 

* P. Orsi, Urttf /aftfSri Or/«i: Jfifn. p, Fig, 490, from iibich 

I Pt, I, Cf- loo, IVrrot cl Chlpsei^ Fig. 2@1 is reproduced ^ 
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The fact iliat hitherto examples of * Palace Style ' vases have not come Absence 
to light in Egyptian <leposit-S must not, itself, be taken to indkate that 
relations between Crete anti the land of the Pharaohs suffered any intcrrup 
tion at this time. It is possible that vessels of this stately class were made viu«$ in 
in a special way for the great Palace itself In ait)' case, the evidence of 
the continued importation of Egyptian objects of Art into Crete was never nm 
greater. ^Tore imfxjrted alabaster vases of XVI11th Dynast)’ fabric occurred 
in the Royal Tomb at Isopata ’ (L. M. 1 1 A) than have been found in any other dcncc of 
deposit outside P’gvpt, As a supplement to this, It may be added that, among 
tlie comparatix'ely few relics found in the latest Minoan grave pit of the ‘Tern- Epypt'iwi 
pie Pomb ‘ of Knossos, was included a pedes tailed Eg) ptian vase of the same ^ 
material and date.* It was associated w'ith a painted flask of eharacteristi- 
cally ‘ Palace Stjie ’ fabric. like the ' amphoras’ of the Isopata Tomb." 

Architectonic Motives on ‘Palace Style' Vases: taken over from 

L. M. 1 Walbdec oration. 

]. Spiral Bands. 

That the conveniionali^ted plants and tvaterfowl above illustrated on ArtW- 
vases of this' Palace .Style' w'ere largely taken from Minoaii versions of features. 
Nile pieces existing on the walls is a fair assumption. We have con¬ 
vincing evidence that both ihe purely architectonic features of the I’alace 
Sanctuary, some of them tlirectly connected with its central cult, together 
with the ritual objects themselves, were laken over into the ceramic 
ilesigns of this class. 

It has been shown above that a partial restoration and extensive re¬ 
decoration of the building had laken place towards the close of L. M. I a, 
in order it would seem to repair the damage caused by an earthquake 
shock at that epoch. The most constantly recurring decorative feature of Spiwli- 
ihis work of renovation was certainly the friezes consisting of finely drawm of 
bands of running spirals enclosing rosettes in their central coils. It is not 
surprising therefore to find this feature repeated on the middle zone of <S«Qra- 
‘ amphoras' such as that from the North-West Palace border shown in Fig. 

’iS'i.*' where a looped band with similar rosettes occtqnes the zone below.* 

’ See A* E.| I, * These !<K)ped !iands recall the 

Pi JAX sciJi). ^ See § j 17 in Ft. IL of a broruce ewer ot somewhat eai!tcr date 

* aiwivci |J^ Fig. 24 ?? and p. 337, from the ‘ NAVi Treasure House' (/! i^/ AL^ 

Fig. 270 . ii, Pt. II, pp. 645, 646, and V\g. III). Pa« 

* As reconstituted by Kyrios Salustros in of a rhyton of L. M. II date w ith ihis kind of 
ihc Candia Museuifl. The hdghi of this omameol occurred in a huuse explored by Mr, 

^ amplifiru^ is Ei ccntiruelres. Hogarth on die C*yps!!ides Hill (/?', vi). 
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The red u plica tec.! single-Axe blades oi^ the shoulders of the vase arc 
paralleled aboved 

It Is of great interest, moreover, to find a similar band of running 




Kic, 28 a. 'Ame hob.-i ' >Kn>i NoKruAt EST .^SX ‘ Ami hoka’ moM Awcos. 

PaI-ace Horder showing Spiral r riezeov 

AttCHlTECTOMC ClfARArrilH- 

spirals and rosettes on the amphorap Fig, found in a tomb of the 
Deiras Cemetery at Argos togetlier with that depleting Nilotic ducks 
already described^ The beautiful vegetable shoots that appear round the 
lower circumference of this vase themselves suggest a coiniiarison with 
those between the fioral sprays on the highly decorative ‘amphora' from 
the Royal Tomb at Isopata, i‘'ig. '^70 above, where the characteristic taper 
form of the Argos vessels is also illustrated. 

Finally the rosettes themselves that form such a recurrent feature 
among the motives of this L. M. L redecoration occupy a prominent place 
in Isolated positions on smaller vessels belonging to the palatial style. A 
' See pp. 319 -?i, Figs, SfiO, 262 and cf. p. 3.1 y svqq. ' See above, p. 310 , t’ig* 200. 
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good CKaiiipJe Js supplied by a globular three-hand led cwer^ from the 

"Tombofthe Double 
Axes'.' Rosettesde- 
penderit on the same 
sysieni of wall-deco¬ 
ration also appear 
oa COIIternporary 
pedestalletl goblets. 


3 . Influence of 
* Shield Frescoes ^ 


FlO. ^a s. ‘ AmPPIORa* from lEufiTPlCKS OF XOKiHAV'tSr 

SaXCTUARV HaLI.^ l^illKI P PkCOR-VTIOX, 


Attemioii has , , 

Inriucnce 

already been called cf 
to the reaction on 


presents the shlckl 


dcsitiii 


in company 


with 


the 

ceramic Art of the 
‘ Sh I eld F rescocs" 

that stood out so 
prominently on tlie 
loggias of the* Grand 
Staircase A dose 
adaptation of the 
shield laid across a 
S|>iraliform Ijand. in 
a Late Mlnoan poly¬ 
chrome style speci¬ 
ally designed for 
funereal use, has al¬ 
ready received illus¬ 
tration,^ It hasbeen 
further shown in the 
preceding Volume of 
this work * that a 
fragmeiitofa pai nted 
clay a/aSuS:fn>/£ froni 
Vhylakopi in Melos 
a tlecorative spray of the 


l-‘rec¬ 
edes \ 


' Sec helow, p. 354, Fij*. 2ii7r. p. 26 seqq* find Coloured Plate .NXIII (seei 

‘ See /ti?/J/., iii, p, 501 M^Wi, p. 303^ Fig, tUii). 

* A, K-, T/iif d/ fAf /t J/h, iii^ p, 
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342 DOUBLE AXES ON PALACE STYLE ‘AMPHORA' 

L. M, 1 ^ class combming the was and ‘Ogival Canopywhile another 
fragment of a similar %'essel with asterisks beside the shield was found 
at Gezer, in Palestine, 

It has been possible now to complete the fragmentary remains of a 
magnificent * Palace Style' amphora, from the borders of the‘North-West 
Sanctuary Hallpresenting a further decorative evolution of this stately 
motive {P'S- coupled with spirals and rosettes like those of Pigs. ‘282, 
283,‘ The S-shaped shield itself had also a religions association, over and 
above its significaitce as a sjmptom of the military parade of the later 
Palace lords. 


Double Axes and Associated Cult Objects on ‘Palace Style' Vases. 

Partly tn the upper ftlhng of the Tenth Magazine, underlying the 
Southern borrler of the ‘ Sanctuary' Hall*, and partly above the pavement of 
the neighbouring section of the hiall itself were found the scattered remains 
of a tall jar presenting the sacred weapon as the central theme of Its decora¬ 
tion. Happily, sufficient fragments of this were found to supply materials 
for the full restoration of this stately vessel as now set up in the Candia 
Museum * {Fig. 285, a, ^). A section of it showing one of the Double Axes 
is given in Pig. 2 Sfi. 

It is of the ‘ [)ithos' type, with four handles round its upper border 
and four near the base. Four Double Axes with high shafts are ranged 
between the upjier handles and four more with low handles are placed 
symmetrically between them. Rosettes appear in the field beside them and, 
in two cases apparently, were superposed over the shaft for decorative 
purposes. Reeds rise from tlte ground, mostly of naturalistic form, but with 
fringed leaves, very characteristic of the L. M. 11 frescoes as illustrated, for 
example, by those associated with the Griffins in the 'Room of the Throne’.* 

The reduplication of the etlges of the blades, whether or not it refers 
to a divine pair, is a recurring feature in Double Axes used as objects of 
w'orship. They thus appear in tile libation scene of the Hagia Tnada 
Sarcophagus.® There, too, as here, diagonal bands are drawn across the 

* The reecinstiiuiion of this * amphora \ shitful work of Sajystro$. A fragment of 
now set up in ihtf Museuyi of Candiiip due this vase showing a Diaiiblc Axe was rupro- 
to ilic jjatient $kill of the Kyrios duced in my ti)oQ{B, S. A., 

SalustTos. vii). p. sj, l-ig. i^p a. 

^ The complete resloration of this \jise, * See i, p, 440 ^ 317. 

as in ittany other h also due to the 
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‘wings' of the <ixes« Bands of the same kind are frequently incised on 
Double Axes of the votive class, such as those found in the Cave Sanctuary 
of Psychro. These transverse bands, which are never seen on the axes made 



Fitj, SECTION 01 -- ‘ Ampiioka ' Ds.si«iS‘ as Fio. 285 with Double Axt os 

Low Stanu. 


for actual use, seem to represent some kind of * ribbon ' wound round the 
blade for ritual decoration. 

Axes of this reduplicated type frequently appear on signets and seal- 
impressions, at times—as in the case of the large gold ring from Mycenae— 
in the held <above the Minoan Goddess. On a clay impression from the 
Domestic Quarter. Fig. *287, a, the Goddess, or a votary, holds it on her 
shoulder. On the broken agate intaglio from the North-West Treasure 
i louse. Fig. ‘2S7, h, this axe is seen rising from a bull's head, on the lentoid c 
it is set in reversed position above the head of a bull, on each side of 
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DOUBLE AXES ON SEAL-TYPES 


Cortcli- 

shells 

aod 

Trees. 


wliicli appears a sacra! object like tliat held by the Goddess in u. I n and c 
the diagonal bands are clearly visible. 



FiOp Dochle Axus oh (J)* El, Kncsso.s ; 



Once more we Iiave an indication of the way in which these stately ves^^els 
of the 'Palace Stjde ' fitted in with the interior adornnu tU of the bnilding* 
liy the South-West Palace angle were found the remains of another 
jar, repenting what must certainly be re- 
stored as the reduplicated blade of the 
Double-Axe motive together with other 
objects relating to the cult. U iifortunately 
the remains of this vessel were too imi>erfect 
to allow the restoration of the designs in a 
connected form, but some of its elements 
arc sliosvn in Fig. 28!i. 

It has been already noted tliEit the 
two whorl-shells, r/ and t '—one on iLs way 
to the * corkscrew' type—should here be 
certainly regarded as the conch-shell used 
in Minoan cult for summoning the divinity. 

Such 'trumpet* shells are themselves of 
fretjuent occt i rrence i n M i noa n sh ri nes, ^ 
and the religious function is well illustrated by the design on a crj^stal 
from the Idaean Cave here rc|jeaLed in Fig. The cotich-shell d is 

InimeJiatidy l>elow the Double Axe entl. 

^ x\iiJorinsUncepJiUhe I title shrine near ibe the relics found wiih the " Miniaime 
■Magixineof the l.ily Jiirs'p coiui Shrine* in the * boom Weight Aru^ii 

5 Sr, aTid Pig. 4ti:h .Xtiorher w,t^ * See aboYe^ p. 2 to, Fig. ia2,iintl 

found in the earlrPhnestos. biitle i^ |i|i^ j jij 223 , 
irilon sbekk of paiiued ctay orcuired amongst 



F n2 f *V Lt Sl i :ne xvtt h \'ota rv 
SU M MOX t Hli I n VI XII V IIV t:o!S L H -S H E lA .. 
Crvstau Lesilium hL\EJiN Cave. 












‘AMPHORA’ 1‘RAGMENTS WITH CULT OliJECTS MS 


riie special object of cult In ihis case Is the group of three Cypress¬ 
like trees shown behind the altar and in front of which are set the ' sacral 
horns ’ and altars, while a votary brings down lire divinity by blowing blasts 



Fig. fi ^ f . Fracmen'ts of I^argk * A.^u'iiOkA " from South \Vf_st Palace ANGi-i:. 


from a conch-shell. It is therefore specially interesting to note that the 
design on another fragment of this palatial vessel shows a parallel group, 
consisting of three leafy stems, above the horns {Pig. 2S9, c). 

Equally ritual in its aspect is the object delineated in Pig. 281i. ii, 
resembling a funnel-shaped ‘ rhyton’ with tno loop-! ike handles, from one of 
which hang tw'o sections of a cord. The reticulated design on an associated 
fragment. Pig, -Sy. 6, remains enigmatic. It closely resembles that on the 
apron of the 'pard' Goddess from the Temple Repository ‘ and recalls some 
of the textile patterns on robes W'onr by the persoitages on the ‘ Procession 
P resco *. 

‘ /t fl/J/., i, pp. 501, 503, Pigs, son, 3 (J 1 , 














346 NEWLY-DISCOVERED GOLD DOUBLE-AXE HEADS 


Discovery of Hoard of Gold Double-Axe Heads in Sacred Cave, E. of 
Knossos: Foliage of Sacred Tree as Decorative Element* 

The triple group of ! 5 »aered trees as repre-scnted by ibe spray-S rising 
from the * Morns of Coiisecratiori' oti the ‘amphora’ fragment, hig. 289r. 
recalls conventional ecjuivalents of oUve^trees as seen on signet types of the 



Fig. Votive Cold Douhi-e-Axks ehosi Cavk Sanctuarv, Aekai.okhorto, S.E. or 

Knossos (D* Width of n S'45€:M.t Handle Ijjng* (Dkaws nv Mtss M. MonevCoutis.) 


Hieroglyphic classJ The association of tliese symbolic sprays^, with the 
Double-Axe Cult observable in the case of this fine 'Palace Style* Vase, 
is not only traceable on another 'amphora/' of the same series reproduced 
in h'lg* 291 below, but is also illustrated in a most direct manner by the 
decorative elements of a gold Double-Axe blade of a miniature votive kind 
(big. 290If) forming part of a remarkable hoard discoveretl in the Cave 
' Sec beluw^ Pi. 11, 717 , 71 S and Figs. GSS-700. 
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of Arkabkiiorio, South-East of Knossos, already known for votive deposits.* 

Here was found, in May 1934 , a deposit containing—besides silver and 
many bronze specimens—a score or so of gold axes of this kind, some of V ouve 
wliicli are given in Fig. 2 fl 0 .- A pit has since come to light containing a still * ’'®' 
larger bronze deposit, including, besides more decorative axe-blades (see 
F'lg. 315 jfA, p. 378 ), other votive specimens 75 centimetres in width, and fine 
swords of actual use about a metre in length.’ 

As will be seen from Fig, 29», 6, c, the Axes show transverse stripes 
across their wings such as arc usual in this votive class.* and are a W’dl- 
niarked feature of the great Palace Style jar (Fig. 'iWii above), a record ol 
coloured bands rounil consecrated w-eapons. Of special interest are the 
bands of the larger Axe of Fig. 290 (rt). since in this case they reproduce the 
foliation of the Sacred Tree, as seen in F'lg. 289 f. It will lie shown that 
on another 'amphora' of the Palatial series, Fig, 291, to be described 
below the same foliation is used to frame the conventional representation of 
pillar shrines of the Double-Axe, 1 here can be little doubt that, as applied to 
the Axe lilades themselves, they may be interpreted as an allusion to a triple 
group of trees—perhaps outside the grotto that contained the sanctuarj-. 

Gold tvires, attached by means of holes at the base of the handles, and 
bent into a looji (perfectly preserved in one instance, d) show that these 
miniature gold axes were hung to the walls of a shrine. They thus 
aflbril a jjarallel to the bronze axes with their perforated ends * associated 
with the votive statuettes of the Goddess described above. 


‘Palace Style*; Architectonic Motives taken from Frescoes 
depicting Pillar Shrines of Double-Axe Cult. 

Of great Interest in the same religious connexion is the ‘amphora , 

Fig. ‘291, found in the ' Royal Tomb’ at Isopata, North of Knossos. This amcuN 
vessel is 48 centimetres high and the middle part of its body is surrounded 
with designs of an architectural character and which, as already pointed out in fresete*. 


* J. HaUidilkis, xis, p. 35 

* 1 am greatly indgbti?d lo -Miss M. ^ior^ey 

Coutis and Miss Lcclcs^ SiudenU of the 
British School, for supplying mo^viih e^iceUent 
drawings and phoiogniphs. Miiny of the sixes 
(including Fig. were of good red gold ; 

in other oases it had a yellower hire. I'he 
axeSi though of the lotive chisSt were of ex¬ 
ceptionally solid make. Seven specimens to¬ 
gether weighed 7S grammes. The handles 


were ho]low, and bored for the wire hwps. 
Much gold leaf also occurred. 

^ This information is due to ihe courtesy 
of Dr. Sp. Marina SOS, as also the photographs 
refjroduced on p. 37B behaw, 

^ Coni[)aTL% to<?s one of the Uotible-Axe 
heads on the I-F Triads Sarcophagus {/^p 
p. 440 , l-iii. 317). 

* Sec above, p. 198, Fig. 153 . 
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niy %vork on the 'l ombs of Knossos,^ draw their inspiration from a particular 
class of Minoan wall-paintings, all of small dimensions, representing Pillar 
Shrines of the Double-Axe cult. The foliate bands like those of the Axe, 

Fig, 390 ir^ recall those of the 
Sacred I’rees as seen on the 
fragment, Fig, 3S9ir* 

The central theme is the 
tipright column or pillar of the 
sanetiiaryt with ritnal Axe^ In¬ 
serted into it on either side* such 
as alread}- ap|>ear on the remains 
of two panels found beneath the 
later floors of the * Kaselles' of 
the thirteenth Magazine,^ there 
belonging unquestionably to the 
earlier phase of M, III* The 
same motive of the sacrcdi 
weapons stuck into pillars also 
recurs on the painted stucco 
fragment found by Schliemann 
In tlie area of the Grave Circle 
at Mycenae.* where female 
spectators arc seen in what 
appear to be some kiitd of 
theatral * boxes’ lookin^t on at 
thcr buU Sports held in honour 
of the Goddess. The chequer 
partem here taken from Minoan 
shrine facades is a derivative of 


Kic. :Jni- *AMi'HtifiA' iHOM ‘ Roy A I, Toms’, 
IsOV.VtA, WCTfl AKCHITCtnrURAl, Driinws RET.ATIJfO 
TO J'IU.AR Shsisk or I> 0 l'fl|.K Axts. 


an Egyptian fa9ade decoration of a textile origin—the copy of mats hung in 
front of buildings. It has a long histor>' both in Crete and on the Mninlaiid. 
As seen on the ‘amphora*, Fig. 2511, the cheqner-work is quite 


’ PriAiffaric a/ ii 

(Quniiich# 1906: ulso vol. \\%}f 

pp. 159 - 61 , EiTid Pig. E 44 - i there compared 
the later rcvivTils s^erl in Fitrtwarngkr uud 
]jQe<ichke, J/rjt. JVijca, VL XXHI# 322^ 325. 
3^7 

* riwse reiicrtililc ihe uuvt curreru Sydart 
form of single Astes (see Liekiwv p. 419 


pig* A 17 and \k jiy above). 

" See F- r/JA, i, p. .^ 4 j seqq. (Figs- 3111, 
3 ' 31 )iiud ii. Pt. II, pp. 600, 601, and 
Pig, it, A 
* Rodcnwaldt, 

p, seqi]., and PI. IX ^ ^ JA, i, pp, 

444, 445. and I ig. :i 20 ; ii, Fi. I I, p, 410, llg. 
2:Uh and pp. 601, Ooi. 
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inappropriately inserted on the ujiright bars that stand for the pillars 
into which the Double Axes were stuck. The outer ed^jes of the axes 
themselves, on either side of these bars, become here the centres of 
elongated oval fig¬ 
ures -the whole sug¬ 
gesting the familiar 
half-rosettes of Mi- 
noan friejtes with their 
t rigly ph-1 ike d i vision s. 

On some of the u(i- 
ritiht bars of the ‘ am- 
pliora \ iittieed — of 
which a section is de¬ 
veloped in Fig. - 
we see a runningspiral 
ornament that at times 
appears in relief on 
the stone triglyphs. 

In the loiver line these figures follow one another exactly as does 
the architectonic version on Minoan friezes. As in the case of the half- 
rosettes ‘ the limit of division at the end of the group is liere, too, on the 
side of the vertical end of the wing and not—as might have been supjjosed— 
at the rounded end of a linked pair. 

* Pillar Shrine * Friezes of * Palace Style ’ surviving in Decorative 
Motives of Late Mycenaean Bowls. 

This ‘ Palace Style’ frieze has a curious interest from its unquestionable 
relation to a series of oniantcntal motives that appear on * kraters of a 
Mainland class belonging to a comparatively late ‘ Mycenaean epoch corre¬ 
sponding with an advanced plm.se of L. M. Ill in Crete. These arc 
specially abundant at Mycenae itself.® 

Examples of such designs, together with one of the kraters', are given 
in the Comparative Table, Fig. 2i)3. It will be seen that the original post 
or pillar, representing that into which the ritual Axes were embedded, is at 
times widened out as in Fig. 204, a, (*, It is there converted into a kind of 

' See Theodore I’yft* En/'. il, P», 11 . the fncxcs there represented on the lute 

p, 606 find my remarks on pp, Goy, 608. |>otUTy of Myrcnae (/Vr A. Tombs 0/ Knossos> 

* In my account of the ‘amphora’. Fig. Ankifologia, lj!t(rr>oG), p, gtii. 

2 no, t already rcifcTn.d to the taking over of 
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* ' fiiotlve between the loops 011 either side. Somettmes again, as 

in Fig. the * iriglypli ’ appears without the attached cur\fes. 

The chequer-work ornament, icjcorporatetl as we have seen in 



Fsc- 2^3. Dksicss on Latk Mvc:enai;an ^ Kratbihs^ anh iioni-Ei's showing 
K vOl+UltOK OF with RiTL-At Aniis. 


^ triglyph'-like bars of tiro ‘Palace Style* ^ampliora', Fig. 292,^—which, 
like tiic Doubk-A^te * nietoi^e \ seems to have temporarily vainsbed from 
the ceramic repertory—^mafces its reappearance in an aitalogoijs i>ositjoa 
in the central space of these later * triglyphs 293^ ^), 

Here, too, we have evidence of motives derived from other designs of 

* See E. J. Foinsdyke in B,J/- CV/, Gr/^A late MyoenacAn 11) ^and are common in 
aftJ Efras^iin i'tufr, vtil. i, \k 2c6 iA 1075). Sub-Mycenaean nnd I^^rty Ikometric [Mattery. 
Mn the interTnedLiLc fiendd chequers were Cf- A 1014, KpUniinos ; * < 904 s 

hardly used at all, but they ri;a[>|)ear nove - {in 39^ Fig. 9 (Moulianii)^ and Vrokastro.' 
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the palatial cycle. The waved lines of Fig, 29^ « for instance, thus taken 
over, are seen on the fine " Palace Stj le ' jar. Fig- 27:i (p. 331 ), standing 
in their proper place as the Eg>'ptian equivalent of water, beside the Nilotic 
papyrus. At times these waved lines are more sparsely espaccd. 

A close paraVlelisin is presented by the uprij>ht central pillars that 
are combined with the octopus type {Fig. 203, c, f/) on a contemporary class of 
Mainland stemmed goblets of which specimens are given below' in the Supple¬ 
ment to § 99 ^ These reproduce the waved lines and chequer work of the 
palatial group, as W'ell as a rope pattens, certainly derived from the linked 
scrolls of some of the triglyphs, as seen on the 'amphora" Fig. 292, In 
the example here shown in I'lg. 293, r, derivatives of the ritual Axes them¬ 
selves may be recognised al>ove ihe transformed head of the cephaloixid. 

The persistence of these religious types n’light to a certain extent be 
explained as due to the survival of the same Cult of the Double-Axe pillars 
to which the original designs refer. That such a cult existed at IVhxenae 
as well as Knossos is showm by the fresco fragment brought to light by 
-Schllemaiin and illustrated above in Volume 1Hut the remarkable feature 
in the present case is that, though the origin of these sacral motives is clear 
and its source at hand in the * Palace Style ' fabrics of Knossos. no inter¬ 
mediate ceramic links are visible, 

I'hese ' Metope' patterns on vases appear at Mycenae siT/fiin/, after 
an interval of years occupied by the earlier phase of the * Mycenaean ‘ 
ceramic style proper*—the Mainland equivalent of the corresponding L. M, 
ill phase^ The later series to which the present ^kraters" and goblets 
belong follows closely on to the works of the ' Late Revival' to which attem 
tion is called above. They belong to the initial stage of (Late)' Mycenaean li\ 
and their approximate date is showm by ihe fact that this ^ panel' style in a 
decadent fornx w as still in vogue in the early part of the T wclfth Century ii.Ct 
W'hen It w^as taken over by ihe Philistine settlers on the coast of Canaan. 
'I’hese Mycenaean vessels can hardly date earlier than I 3 ex> n.c. 

This chronological approximation, it may be observed, has a certain 
Interest In relation to the fragment of a "deep bowd* of this style, here 
reproduced, in Fig, 294,* brought to light in the course of the excavations 

* See especially lllcgen. p. i.|6, clasa diatincuca ihere seen zis /.ata Afyamtrafi 

Fig. 137. l licscand olhcr ^■ariant desinins of A and H. Sue his InirixfucLion to the 

this series were found ors ^oljleis from ihe /W/itiforir Po/feiy 

'rotters* Shop". p. x^viii 

* ]\ CqIj tig. * A, J* B. Wace, ^.5.//,, xkv^ P'357p I'ig- 

® Mr, E, J, For.sdykc has well! defined the 17611. Seeabovctp. 33S, 
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hy the British School beneath the (restored) threshold of the 'Atreiis’ 
Tomb, and which was at the time used as an argument for the contem* 


pomry dating of the great 
Vault itself, a work which, 
if the cumulative evidence 
supplied by the Minoan re- 



FlO. 20-1, FK AC M t'S T FROM 
UNDKK TlIKESUOJ-lt OF 

•Atkeus’ Tomb. 



Fici. ■ Kratkr’, Ialvsos. 


mains at Knossos is taken Into account, must be carried back some two and 
a half centuries earlier/ 

From the date of these ' L. M. lU' ‘kratcrs* and goblets onwards— 
throughout the whole transitional Age when Iron was superseding H^oll^e 
for arms and implements—this ‘ Metoi>e ’ pattern—at that time very widely 
diffused—was in a state of continual decay. The ‘krater’ from lalysos *, 
Fig. 1^95, still shows the traditional form of design, though the ‘ iriglypU' 
bars of the loops have disapi>eared. A last echo of central pillar and side 
sprays (on the hut-urn contalniitg the figurine of the Goddess), developed 



Kic. 296. IHhieserate ' OcTOPua anp Fiij-ar PA^TEK^f ’ os Hvt-urx. 


in Fig. 2915, was found in the * Well Chamber' deposit at Knossos,* and 
belongs to the protO" Geometries I period of Crete. 

* See my observations, TAe SAn/i' Crr^im |>. A 1076. 1. 
it»d Jifthivf nmhs lif Mii-rtMc ttHd (Atir * Maiuri, ftiHsos, p. 4s, No. 56: Vomh 
/ntfrrfhUions 19 ?!}), 7 ^ 

n. 4; ami cf. Fgrsdylse, JI,AL Cat. PreAhforte ‘ Sec ii, I’S. I, l». 138 scqq. and 

PdUfry, &c. 1^1925), p. 20j, Fig. 286; and p. uy. I'igs. 1 H» 
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Smaller Vessels answering to L. M. II ‘ Palace Style V 

Tlxat on the Palace site itself there was a considerable deartli of smaller SmaUcr 
vessels contemporary with the fine palatial fabrics described above must v«$cis. 
lat^ely be accounted for by tlie very affluence of its occupants, wlio doubt¬ 
less made a large use of metal vessels. Apart from those in gold or 
silver, the general use of bronze for common utensils is well illustrated by 
the contents of the Tomb of the 'Plaster Hearth’,* where an abundant 
deposit of bronze domestic utensils came to light, while, in contrast to this, 
not a single clay specimen was discovered. That most of the metal objects 
had been abstracterl from the Palace mins themselves by some eighty 
generations of treasure hunters has been already pointed out, 

11 will also be seen, as in the case of several of the large' ainphoras ’, many 
clay vessels from the palatial precincts bear traces of metal-work antecedents. 

From one source and another, however. w'C have sufficient evidence to 
afford a fair picture of the smaller vessels contemporary with the ‘ Palace 
Style" ‘amphoras’. A few select specimens are grouped in Pig. -£> 7 . 

Very well dated is the large globular fiask (Fig- n 1 , /j 2 ), 40 centi¬ 
metres high, from the secondary interment of the inner sepulchral Chamber 
of the Trmplc-Tomh of Knossos* of which both the side and top views 
are given. Of special interest here Is the group of ' triple C's ’—the most 
characteristic coihet of L. M- II—on the shoulders, while the central flowers 
on either side of the body greatly resemble those of the Stirrup Vase, 

Fig- *297, b. This latter vessel was itself found beside the fine Palace Style jar 
with |iapyrus reliefs on a landing of the main staircase of the ‘ Royal Villa’. 

Its reticulated design, with the beailed papyrus sprays, recalls sonte of the 
textile patterns of the ' Procession Fresco '. 

Well-dated, owing to its place of finding, was also the globular, high- 
spouted etver, P’ig. *2S>7, c. with its three small )i an dies, from the ' J'onib 

of the Double Axes'. I is large rosettes on a reserved field recall those 

of the l..ater Palace friezes, while the smaller flowers in the scrolls on its 
side recall those of Fig. 297, (t and h. ‘I'lie little citp (Fig. *207, d) with 
floral designs in red, partly suggesting lilies, from the Mavro Spelio 
Cemetery * supplies a good e.\ample of the plant decoratloit of this ceramic 
class. 

The stirrup vase of somewhat high proportions (Fig, from the 

' See P. af il. Pi. II, p. 63.^, Pig, 3 tt&- ttry at Kmtm p. 463, Fig, iS, 

* See below, f 117. ' b. M, 11 Cup 

* F- J, J' OTsdyke, Tht .l/arw UptHff C<mt- 

IV. A a 
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Soiuh-WcHt part of the site,’ tlisplays a ccphalopotl that may be rejjariled as 
coeval with the earlier class of' amphoras ’ with this class of design. Tlioiiglt 
it has only four arms, they still bear traces of the suckers, and the covering 
over of the whole background with a kiiui of scale-work, the equivalent of 
the stippled work of the more palatial series, is also an early symptom, But 



Fir. i», Stirucp V.vsk prom Site or 

Ksossos; L.M. Urn Turk? C tatters oy 
Vask, 


of crucial value in determining live 
relative d.ite is the still j>artly natu¬ 
ralistic form of the ' tlvrcc Cs' 
motive within the coils, 'ritese 
approach the original * Marine 
L. M. i h type, as on tile early 
Palace style ‘amphora ’ (Ffg. '-hi 
above). This stirrup vase has 
every right to be ascribed to the 
I ..M. 1 1 a phase, Fmni an artistic 
ixjint of view, however, it is not 
lip to the jialatial standard. 

One class, indeed, of smaller 
vessels belonging to the last pala¬ 
tial Age the pedestal goblets, 
namely, with two band handles on 
either side of the rim—are well 
represented by fragmentary re¬ 
mains found by the Soiitlv-\\*est 
Angle ol the Palace. They seem to 


have stood in connexion with a 
.special sanctuary on that side. Other examples of these h.avc come to light 
in relation to the later memorial cult of the ‘Temple 'Pomb*. 

lint the history^ oi ihese goblets, derivctl ihemseivcs from metal-work 
originals, has such a particular inicresl, and the amount of detailed evidence 
that they supply as to the decoration <jf these and other smaller vessels in 
the EM. 11 style is so great, that they are best reserved for a special 
Supplement at the end of this Section. 

I hose connected with the presumed Sanctuary at the South-West 
Palace .Angle have a special chronological value. The precij>it!ition of this 
corner of the building down the slope by the seismic agency of which we 
see here the manifest traces, makes it in fact difliciilt to believe that the 
frequentation of tills scene of cult could have survlvetl the last catastoplte 


' Kc^lorud from fragments in the .Ashniolean .Museum. 
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of the Palace. VVe have here then ceramic materials that inckule the latest 
local fabrics but iTothIng later. 

The overthrow of the great bnildlng itseli affortls an artificial boundary 
for the limits of the Second Late Minoan Period, marked in its higher 
ceramic manifestations by the * Palace Style *. Put—as is not less apparent 
of this sensational break than in the case where the history of the building 
was more or less continuous—it is still often difficult, when individual sped- 
ntens are examinedp to place them on one or the otbei side of n theoretical 
line of demarcation separating the L. M. 11 
ceramic style from that of 1.. M. 111. 

All the evidence, indeed, goes to show 
that, great as was the catastrophe that now 
befell the old residency of the Pricst-kings 
of Knossos. there was as yet no real historic 
hiatus, The contents of the graves of the 
Jiiafer Paponra Cemetery that cover this 
critical epoch do not point to any real break 
in the local Arts and Crafts. Tiie models 
supplied by the great Palace style of wall 
and vase painting, of metal-work and gem 
engraving, continued to be followed. A 
period of immobilitj' in Art is succeeded 
by one of gradual decadence, but the course of Miuoan civilization, whether 
still along the level or on a sliglub' downward incline, was as yet uninter¬ 
rupted in the main.^ 

In short the archaeological evidence lends little countenance to the 
idea of a violent irruption of foreign elements at this time, accompanied by 
the intrusion of ^ lain I and types. 

A compendious illustration of the inm ediately succeeding ceramic 
style, which may best be referred to the early part of L.M. III ir, is supplied 
by a large ‘alabastron ’ of painted clay from the ‘ Mace-bearer's Tomb' at 
Isopata * (Fig. 30U). Chronologically even it may actually come within the 
limits of the Palace period. The deposit of the North-West angle of the 
Chamber from which this vessel was derived was marked by a lentoid gem 
with a design of a ram of good e.'iecuiion," by a fine bronze spearhead * almost 

Mt Is still [Kisslble here to fcpeJit the con- ' A. E., of tAi BauMe .-i.Tct, 

clusiuh iniposed on me hy the e^ptL1R)t^a^ of p. 14 svfj'l-i 1 ^- »LTid J'i. II 

the Kafer CcmeEcfy, tvfetily-five years Ixvj. A cruciform patLern np- 

since IsEc E-, Brikitiavit 0/ pear* on llie base, 

i, P- ArefMtolo£m, lix). =■ p. 15, Eiif, 20 n. 



F.^cktthd Maci: ot" 
SilLECKOL't liKl;CCIA^ FROM 
* MpVCE^fii: A herd's 


* Loi.i'iL^ Fig. 21. 
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I'lG, 3 tJ 0 , Clav Wlahastron ' ricoM ' Mack- tit's I'o^nt'p Kkoss&s. 


identical with one from ilie * Chieftain's Grrtvc' at Zafcr Fapoura—ini' 
doubtedly L.M. II —ami by the e>iqn[sitely facetted mace [!'ig. of 

siliceous breccia, that may well have been ihe official badge of some fimc- 
t ion ary here interretl. 

The curious mcdlev of painted designs on the upper part of this vessel 
Itself, however, embodies a spirit the very opposite of that wI’iicU marks the 
fine compositions and reserved fields of the true ' Falace Style vases. 
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The disks round the shoulders are a reminiscence of an earlier tradition also 
illustrated by the clay ‘ alabastron' from Aiiibeh.' The closely packed 
figures of the lower zone are a confused junrble of ntiscellaiieous ingredients. 
They include various vegetable forms, the lily scrolls, ending in 
birds' or fishes' tails, purely decorative spraj's, the three C's, spring from 
* marine’ style, with a * pallium-like framework,* an ewer with handle and 
spout—a new motive—and a waterfowl even more degraded in style than 
those of the abnormal ' amphora* front the house North-West of the Palace.* 
We have here a tvholc repertory of decadent designs. 

Partial Interconnexion of * Palace Style' Fabrics with those of 

Mainland Greece. 

It has been already shown that tlte * Palace Style’ of painted clay 
Relation- Vessels, which in Crete represents the L. M, II stage, stands generally apart 
' P^cc ivhat w'as afterwards the ' Mycenaean' World. The appearance of two 

Stylo’ characteristic examples of ‘amphoras’ in this grand style at Argos, very 
iho^o/** probably of local fabric, and imported specimens at Mycenae is a pheno- 
Und'' menon that may well point to some more direct political dependence. 

Otherwise, as a general rule, the prevailing ceramic fabrics in Mainland 
Greece and throughout a large insular region, including Rhodes, for the 
most part represent the survival of what In Crete we know as the L, M. I ^ 
style that precedes and overlaps the palatial group. It sinks, indeed, to a 
somewhat decadent class of decorative designs to which the term of 
' L. M. 1 £* is here given, and this in turn survives aw'hile the production 
of vases in the L.M. HI rf style at Knossos. 

Sporadically, however, especially in connexion with smaller forms of 
vessels, the palatial fabrics seem to have been disseminated o\’er a fairly 
wide non-Cretan area and in cases gave birtli to local fabrics. To take one 
example out of nianj’, the painted clay ‘ alabastron ' from Tomb 14 of the 
Kolonakeion at Thebes,* which included L. M. Ii4-r elements, contained 
a squat three-handled ‘alabastron’ adorned—together with late conven¬ 
tional rockw'ork—with rosettes of a ty pe that recurs on L. M. II ewers 
and pedestalled goblets found at Knossos In a ‘palatial’ relation.^ In the 
next Age w*e shall see that the L. M. 11 of Knossos was the true parent of 
the ‘ diffused Mycenaean * class. 

' I'. 368, Fig. ins d, p Ijs, Kig. 113, I, The ‘ ihrec-$ta1ked ’ 

* So the pcitallel 4 C’s motive becomes a Ivy—afnrm rather chamvicpisiic of M. 

more comptictited figure. qpiieirs on another day ’alabastron' from this 

' See almve, p. 333, I'tg, ‘>t». tomb (l-'ig. i rj, a). 

* [\eramQ|Kmttes, *\p\. JuXr., iti, * Cp. especially the goblet, Fig 302, p. 3^3. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO f 99 . TllE PeDESTALLED GoBLETS ANU THE EvTUEKCES 

OF Continued Cretan Influence jn L. M. III. 

As already observed, one particular type of vessel belonging to the 
palatial class Iras been here reserved for separate consider.Ttioti. The 
handled bowls on raised bases or pedestals cannot, owing to the limited 
field for their painted designs, give an adet[uato idea of the ' Palace Stj-le * 
in its fully develojrcd aspect. Nevertheless, owing to the very extensive 
remains—often it is true of a fragntentary kind—of this series of goblets, 
they yet afford much supplementary inforntation for details of the larger 
motives such as are seen on the * Palace Style ’ Jai's and ' amphoras ’, 

It will be seen at ilie same time that these pedestailed goblets not 
only bear a direct relationship to a long Minoan series of metal cups of 
similar or parallel forms, but seem to have also largely shared with titese 
a special connexion with certain religious functions. 

A good side-light on this ritual aspect is afforded by the remains of 
the * Camj)-St(X)I ’ frescoes, to be described in the succeeding Section, which 
clearly formed part of the adornment of a “Sanctuary 1 fall 'near the North- 
West angle of the Palace. Amongst them a goblet of this metallic class, 
the blue ground of which may be takeii to indicate its material as silver, 
appears grasped by two votaries in a manner suggestive of a ‘ Loving Cup ’ 
of sacramental usage. 

In the ease of this North-West Saitciury Chamber, the associated 
pottery found consisted almost exclusively of the monumental ‘ amphoras 
and jars in the ' Palace Style', a series of which have been described in the 
preceding pages, Of the ritual chalices in precious metals, the existence of 
which was attested by the ‘ Camp Stool P rescoesnothing had survivetl 
the continued grubbing of treasure hunters. It is possible, indeed, that 
they were habitually stored, when not in use. in some Palace Treasury like 
that immediately opjjosite in the West Court. 

On the other hand, in tlie Soutli-Western area—beyond all com¬ 
parison the most fertile find-spot for the remains of the painted goblets with 
which we are here concerned—liic conditions seem to have been different, 

It looks, indeed, as if It had been a resort of votaries of a more 
ortlinary and popular class than those who took part in the sacramental 
functions of the sanctuary at the other Palace angle, such as w*e see them 
depicted on the iresco group. 

It is the South-West corner of the Palace site, in its latest extent, that 
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has proved to be such art abimdaric source of these stemmed bowls* It 
lies at a point where the hillside falls steeply away beyond it and had been 
totally mined by the earthquake to which the final catastrophe of the build* 
ingseems lo have been due* Here, in the interval between the later Southern 
line of the Palace and the South House, together with the remains of fine 
‘ Palace Style'jars and ‘atnphoras’, such as those that marked the North- 
West Sanctuary, and amidst masses of carlionized wood, quaittities of sherds 
occurred belonging to goblets of the class iit question. 

Only in a small number of cases could the vessels found be completely 
restored, but the evidence, though largely fragmentary, w as of such a v aried 
kind that it has liccn thought de,sir,ible to illustrate a series of specimen 
pieces in I'ig. 301. 

A few sherds still show the 1.M* I a tradition ’ ai:d several clay goblets, 
renrains of which were here brought to ligiit, w^ent back to the L. M, I <5 
stage, including part of the boivl of one presenting beneath its rim the adder 
mark in its purest form with dots as well as waves. Olliers bore a direct 
allusion to their ritual function in tite shape of small Double Axes (Fig* 
31)1, u} which reappear in company with conch sliells on fragments of 
a painted clay * rhyton ' from the same deposit* 

Combinations of the ‘Sacral Ivy* with the papyrus wand or otic 
symbol and the ' oti.: lily'also appear among fragments of goblets from 
this area belonging to the same L. M. I ^ phase (Fig. c-/). The pen¬ 
dent rock and sea-tang seen in & also seem to Wlong to this category. 

But the great bulk of the painted sherds, together with a certain 
number of stemmed goblets that it has been possible to restore, Fig, 3(r2, 
belong to the same L, hi* 11 stage as the palatial Jars and ' amplioras * de* 
scribed in the Iasi Section. They were, indeed, found in actual association 
W'ith remains of several of the ‘amphoras* illustrated above. 

Of the restored specimens here given in Fig. 302, the cup a pre.sents 
a fine rosette |»attern recalling those that appear in the volutes of the Palace 
friezes — and. again, on a lesser scale in the spiral bands of ‘amplioras'.* 
As a similar isolated ornament it occurs on a ewer from the ' 'romb of the 
Double Axes',* but its most exact parallels are the rosettes .set on the 
shafts of the sacred weapons themselves on the fine painted jar from the 
North*West Sanctuary Hath* No decorative design could be more palatial. 

So, too, the six-armed octopus of Fig. 302, ii, might have l>een taken 
from a Palace ‘amphora*. 

’ E.g, Mg. 3(11 q. 

' See aluivc, p. jjo sec|q. 


’ Ari-hatfiksia, Ixv (1910), p. 4:, t’jg 6i. 
* See above, p. 34* sC4q., and fig. 285 . 



Fir,. 301. F I ; \i KS T. s or Fruksta l i ki i Gom. rts v ron! Sou ti i- W krtrm s I'a i.acr A nc; i. k presu m e r> 
SARcrru'AkV ItoROKB. fl-f, L M. 1 f' -, /-v, I- M. 1 [. 
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Among the L. M. II fragments illustrated in Fig. 301, / presents the 
characteristic * threc-C ’ pattern in a prominent j>ositlon. «/, m, b supply good 
illustrations of another verj* characteristic decorative product of this Period, 



I'lc. 302. Rsi^TOREi) Sfecimeks or Stemmeej Goblets, a - i , S.W'. Tai.ace .Vkole, 
Kwossos; d, fhom I>j*ais below Great ‘Eaat ttALi.'. 


resembling in its 6nal shape a form of A (see fragment if), but originating, as 
may be seen in ///, from a kind of budding spray. 

As noted below, a special interest attaches to the decorative lily t)'pe 

with cross-bars to its anthers, Fig, 301, r, found in the same deposit_ 

chronologically we may conclude not later than tlie date of the final cata¬ 
strophe of the Palace—^from its practical identity with certain similar 
motives on the Mainland class of goblets kitown as ‘ Ephyracan'. 
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Antecedents of FedestaLled Clay Goblets, 

Pedestal led goblets without haiulles go back to the very beginnings 
of Mlnoan ceramic Art, and are, in fact, characteristic of the preceding 
Late Neolithic stage. But an interesting specimen from Vasiliki, of E. M. 11 



Fig, 303 . Gold Oke-handlep Goulets with I’epjl^tals fnOM Shaft Ghaves, MvetfiAE. 


date, belongs to a group presenting undoubted examples of the imitation of 
metal-work originals and including an ewer that reproduces even the rivet- 
heads of the bronze plates of which it was composed,’ 

It was not, however, till the First 1-ate Minoaii stage that clay goblets 
supplying the antecedent stage to the true * stemmed type make iheir ap[>ear- 
ance with handles on either side of the bowl. The baud type of handle and 
other characteristic features of these sltow* that in this case agaiit we must 
look for metal-work originals. 

The old ’ kanihar&s ’ type of silver howl, introduced at the beginning 
of the Middle Minoan Age through Troadie commercial relations and closely 
imitated in clay both In Crete and by the * Mlnyan* potters on the Mainland 
side had, indeed, been characterized by a pair of * high swung handles, linking 
the keeled contour of the body with the rim. A gold cup w’ithout a stand 
from the Fourth Shaft Grave at Mycenae* of the same characteristic 
cotvtour fits on to this class. 

in contradistinction to this latter e.xample the pedestailed goblets in 
precious metals found in the royal Interments there regularly show a single 
handle (Fig. :J03,<t-r). This is also the case with what may be called the 
' transitional ’ type of painted clay goblet in which the lower part, though 

- Schliemann, J/iwHAf, p, 14!, Fig. 341. 


' P. oJ.U., i;, I'l. IE, p. 6 j 5, Fig. 3m. 
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narrowing as it approaclies the base, is far from forniing a solid stem. An 
early specimen (b) from Palaikastro is given at the head of the comparative 
group illustrated in Fig. 3()4,i where the vivid colouring and white embellish* 
ment show that it belongs to the mature L. M. I b phase. In this rase 
the day imitation of a rivet-head at the junctioit of the handle and rim 





Fig. ap t. ,\WTt;cEi>KVT Fokhs of Cl.vy Coiu.kts, shqwiS'o Palackastko 

M. I tf) ■, ft, Vai-hcio Town (L. M, 1 jJ); r, Phaes-tus ([, it. I i). 


clearly points to a metal prototyjie. .A series of L. M. ] & goblets like those 
with ihe ‘ adder mark' round their rims, Fig. IU14, c, have also only one 
handle, there terminating in the adder's head. The Yaplieio specimen (^) 
of the same approximate date, belongs to this one-hand led class. 

But experience seems to have show n tliat in the case of these large 
pedestal led howls, whether of metal or clay, a second handle was 1>oih a con¬ 
venience to its user and of better security to the fabric of the ve.ssel In 
the L. M. n Period, If we may judge from the bronne specimens, Fig, liOa, 
found in the ' Tomb of the 'I ripod Hearths’ at 7afer Papoura.and another 
of silver from the ‘ Royal Tomb' at Isopata, as restored in Fig. 305, ii* 
the two-handled form was coming Into vogue. 1 he iietlestailed gold cujj 

* As restored In fitfufitji/m atwve {cf, 7’, iii, pp, 377-^), 

Siippl, Paper 11 , PL XVIIA S«! R, C. * In my PnA. Tem/rt of Kfwssot, p, 155, 
Posanquet, p. ^4. This vessel had 4 hole in I‘ij$. 1^91 il is restored, with less [Bolxibility, 
its base and may iheretore have lieen made as lus'in^ only one handle 
UM of os a Hower-pot of the class described 
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fooiul with the large signet in the de]>osit near tlte Grave Circle at Mycenae ‘ 
may also be cited for com prison, though the handles in this case terminate 
above in 7 .oomorphic heads. The stemmed goblet held in the hands of 
a votary in the ‘Camp Stool Fresco’ (Fig. iWo. c) described in the succeeding 
Section,^ also belongs to this two-handled class. From the blue ground 



Pic 305 MktalTvpzs of Two-uasdled J'euestaU GouMits frosi Knossos. 
a . Silver. 'RovAL iW, Isofata j A Bhosze, Tomu of Irifou Heakih, 
Knossos ; * Camp-STOOL (presumiip to he silver) 


Avith repeated black curves it U suggested that its material was of sliver Avith 

curved [lutings. ^ 

These later metal types herald a whole series of painted clay goblets 

that stand in relation to the last ‘Palace Style’ of Kiiossos and of 
which the presumed Sanctuary of the South-Western Palace Angle has 
supplied such a considerable amount of evidence. To the completed 
specimens from that area there has been added in Fig. : 102 . rf, one of some- 
Avhat high proportions, restored from the remaining portion of its lower 
half, which has a special chronological value. It was found m the stone 
drain that had served the light-wdl of the yreat East Hall o tie ^ace, 
and the use of which can therefore be dated to the latest epoc ° 
building. It may thus be taken to represent the final phase of the L. TNL 11 


The association of this vessel with the ‘ East Hall may not itself be 
without some ritual significance since we have convincing evidence that this 
had also served as a sanctuary ’ In the same way, as will be shown in the 
concluding Section of this Volume, the newly discovered ‘ lempleTomb 
has preserA-ed a record of the employment of similar goblets associated AVtth 


* SchuchKardt, SfMmatia't ^AfavatiaHs, 
p, 376, Pig. jSo. 


‘ See Part II, |)p. 381, 382. 

’ See A iii, p. 325, &c. 
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the interment of some last scion, we may suppose, of the House of Minos 
and of a memorial ciilc of which it was the scene. 

A photographic group of these reproduced in Fig, 3ti(J includes some 
bowls (^,r, rf). ' Kraters' of llte hind that seem rather to have belonged 
to a more advanced L. M. HI class also occurred in these deposits, nor is it 



Tic. .IDG Groui’ or J’ki'ESTAI. Goulets and Howls rou.vrj in cuN-Semon with later 
MEA iuntAL Cult, TKATri-E Toaib, Ksussas. 


always easy to say to which side of the border-line some of the pedestal 
goblets liere sHoavit should be referred. What is specially Interesting to 
observe is that all these specimens—some of which certainly belong to 
L, M, IlliT- have hollow pedestals, still recalling their metal prototj'^pes 
like the one-handied goblets. Fig. yiW above. One stemmed cup presents 
a single axe of the S 3 To-Egyptian form referred to below.’ 

Among the fragments of pedestal goblets from the .South-West Palace 
Angle given in big. ;KiJ above, the lily spray, r. with barred sutmens, 
which Is to be regarded as one of the latest of the series, has a special 
interest. It may be set down as an intrusive specimen belonging to 
a decorative class of designs, the later stages in the evolution of which lie 
outside Knossos, whence it originally sprang. Outside Crete the range of 
this barred decoration, in the form in which it is now seen, e.'ttencis over 
A wide Mainland. .'^ege.Tii, and East ^rediterranean area from Thebes and 
Corinthia to Rhodes and Cyprus. It Is in fact an outgrowth of a late stage 
of the infloresccnt date-palm motive \*ery characteristic of the L. hi. ] h 
and c st\le as developed In those regions. -Specimens of this in its 


' See Part II, jj. seqq. .md cf. p. ^48 seqq. above. 
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orna men tali zed ceramic stage from the Boeotian Thebes am] Talysos in 
Rhodes are given in Fig, and it seems to be an inevitable coit’ 


a d 

Fig, 307, iFvhkEii Si^kavs as iikitiv^tT Palm FkUTKsi:i-:«ct% a, Tiih:i3f„s, Bokotta ; 

IA!,V505 J CuF I’KACiJtNTS, KXOSSOS ; CvI'RUSJ (Tp * El'HYltAEAN \ 

elusion ihat the cros!^ sprung from the conventionalis^ed sprays there 

seen, I'o nndersiarid the origins of these vve have to go back to the 
Knosstan Palace of a much earlier dacot and to iM, 11 ^ and M. Ill 
polychromj',* 

The stage of evolution represented by the Knossian fragment, 

’ S*^e p. 2 54!, Fig, SSO^dt^tarid Table^ Fag, 301 , The suggestion for the 

p, 594, Fig, 4 Stic: 1 and for the later Ctoluhon, 'bars* is first given by slight border esgre- 

0/ JAj li* JT 11 , p, 496, Coniparative scenses as shown in Fig. 308 , below. 
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'EPHYRAEAN' CUPS 


Fig. 307, f—where ill e tiate-palm has shrunk in to a. con vent ion a Size it lily—in 
fact answers toa widely diffused type answering to the extra-Cretan survival 
of the I'irst Late Minoan style, here referred to as ' L. M, I r’. The frag* 





/ 


i'm. 3 OB. SttMMED TM-oii.ixai.Kn IJoulkts of * 1.. M. 1 / ' fhom Kohakuc, 
Corinth, (cAH.rn * Et-Hi-RAi :;as 


niciit of design here seen is well compleicd, nulted, by ihe stemmed goblet 
from Maroni in Cyprus, Fig. An identical barred lily type occurs 

on goblets or their parts from Tiryns* and hlycenae,* and the Deiras site 


at Argos, and appears again on the 
Korakou, near Corinth,* in company 

' CtfA Grtfh ami Etrusian S'aifs, 

TOt. i, Pt. IT, by lb B. Walters, c. 617, 

р. T19, and PI. tn. Sec, too, tlicrstad, Hfnitui 
in Frthhicm Cyprat, p, iii. A rragmeni of 
Bfl otHOfkoi with a similar Mjarred lily' dfeor- 
ntion (4 iitamcmt) is also given, op. at., p. 11 r, 

с. 578, from excavations at Hala Sultan 1 eicke, 
near Ijirnaka. 

* In the Museum at Xauplia. 


contemporary group of vessels from 
with other characteristic L. M. Ir 

' E.g. ¥. u. U .tfy/t. rujfrt, PL XXVII, 
a»i (apparently piTi of gobletf, j*nd a rs* 

• These are cxcellcnily published by Dr. 
Carl W, Bk'tfen in AoraioM: .4 /Wjlijftirif 
SeJf/UmtHt nrar Corittih {r92i). Dr. Bkgen, 
M'lto regards the loirality as approxirnaiely 
corresponding wiiti the Hoitieric Ephyta, 
christened this local ware * frjr Convenience * 
as i'.phymcan, and, from an examination of 
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formb% 30s, indiulnig furthcT decadci^t excerpts from tile date-patni 
stock (^), triple Argonaut colls {t), aiul asterisks (^4 e) comnioii to the Knossian 
series, and eventually derived from the Rjsette frle/ies of Palace walls. 

It may be observed that the L.M. I d vessels and their UM U deriva¬ 
tives on ihe one side and the L.M^ on the other show individual 

preferences and aversions in die choice of subjects, rhns the I .AL 1 6 series 
rcj^ats the decadent palm-tree motive of old tradition, with its barretl 
petals and stamens of the lily or the crocus, which in the L.M. M branch 
centring 011 Knossos prefers the papyrus of Nilotic tradition. The first 
series again re(>e 3 ts the argonaut, reduced to mere triple coils, while the 
Ollier is still dominated by tlie octopus. G11 the Mainland group, as we 
have -seent the Double Axe itself survives as a bivalve shell while the 
palatial rosette preserves Sts form on the Knossiau side and reticulated 
pattcnis occur cliat might have beeu taken from the robes of the jjro- 
cessional figures of the t^dace fresco. 

Compared wkh high cups on slender pedestals already seen among 
metal specimens, like that from the once stately Tomb of the Tripod 
Mcnrlh at Kiiosso.s, big. both the parallel sets of L, II and 

L. I £ have still a rclaiiv'ely s<|uat appearance* The stem is still largely 
open, dius preserving the tradition of its original form. 

As a general rule it seems kw^st to assign the full evolution of the two- 
handled goblet of somewhat taller buiki on a mostly solid stem to the 
maturer phase, included iu UM. Ill it {* Late Mycenaean A'). One from 
ihe Diktaeau Cave^ witli a solid stem of this kind, here first Illustrated 
in big-iJCnip niay be best grouped witli the later class, in spite of the 
reminiscences suggested l5y its spiral decoration. A more tvpical e.xaniple, 
with decadent papyrus motives, from an early ' Reoccupation' deposit in 
the East Quarter of tlie Palace, ss given in Fig. L Good L. M. Ill ^4 


ihc nsatcHal, infers ihai it di^itnhutctl lo 
ether sites including, besides, l irj^ns, Mycenae* 
and the Arrive llerneum^the Mdiun Siltc of 
rhyl^ikopi. Uui ti still cm only be rq^;irded 
flS ti local varttly of n wid^pread rla^s. the fr^rm 
and ornamenlA of which go back tu M. I A 
In TAf /W a/ Mu»- 

t>y A. J. H. Ware and C, \\\ hlegen 
{A\ .y. .1,, ?(xii ^ 191(1- rS, pp. 175 seqq.)' these 
gnldeiv, sepaiated from itieir contest, arc 
clas^rd ;i5 'Mlnvan M are fStgup IV'^— 
raeati Warv'. 


^Vhat makii:^ this terminology the more tmac- 
cejliable is that the f>oUcry is* admittedly, odl 
of make, but * whcel-nmde and of 

\efy fine fabric S and dial it i^ w ithout the 
qlia ratted Stic "ringeiJ stenT. The*Mmyan" 
rehtiioji-hiphcreckitncd is indeed qualified by 
the atlinissiuii thiUlhc distinguishing feature of 
ihirse fabrir:^ h their clccoraiion "with gracefiit 
lloral amt manne patterns—iris, t.-i-ocus, nauti¬ 
lus, Ac * Imitated from Crelan ware of the first 
Late Minmn period'fp. 1^3). 

^ In tilt Candia Museum* 


11 b 


IV. 
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specimt-^ns were found lu a Cliamber Tomb at Milato where the raised and 
somewliat angular loops of the handles seem to reflect a new reaction of 
metal forms. 


I-iG. 30 a, Snt.in Stk%!MKO tjOiii.KTS, ruF;r,%>:.>s Cavf, ; Knossgs ; r, Kahmsos ; 
r/, KvRioJf, CvFftUs ; r, Crktas ■ H.M, 

It is to this stage, corresponding with that of an associated group of 
' hraters that goblet types belong, which combine the pillars of arch? tectonic 
derivation with elements drawn from the head atvd arms of the octopus. 
An offshoot of this from Kal^minos ' is given in Fig, 300, r. On other high- 
stemmed goblets the cephalo[JOil itself, so dear to Knossian tradition, ntakes 
its reappearance over a large are.n. Fragments of such were fouiul amongst 
* Reoccupation ' remains at Knossos itself, and a Cypriote specimen from 
Kurion is given in Fig, 309, which is interesting* as having been found in 

* li.if. Cai., vol, 1 , J’t, I, Prek. Aegean - /ixenvatwnf, ]i, 71, Fi". 124, iS ■ 

f J, FoTsdyke), ji, rgo, A tojS, Oft, 1 ‘asfs, vn!. i, t*t. II, C, 
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Tomb 2 S with a scarab attributed to Rameses I I's time, and in that case 
not earlier than 1300 jix'. To the same date belong exantples witli an 
advanced stage of tlte ‘cork-screw’ murex motive, e gives a sample of 
a still later class on which animal forms are admitted,' 

This higher, solid-stemmed form now becomes general among goblets 
in the diffused * Mycenaean Style' from Crete to Northern Greece on the 
one side and Rhodes and the Aegean Islaiids and as far East as Cyprus on 
the other, A transitional, sontewhat lower specimen from ,A.liki in Attica 
shows papyrus sprays in an evolutional stage a little later than that of 
Tell-el-Amania, aiul indicates that the high-stemmed form mav have 
attained maturity in the latter half of the Fourteenth Century tt.c. 

The Minoan Cultural Area as temporarily split into Two Spheres, 

‘ L, M. I! and L. M. I c 

From what has been said alxjve it will be seen that these stemmed 
goblets supply a very' useful ilhistration of how the once unitary development 
of Minoaii Art was split up, for the time at least, into Knossian and ejitra- 
Cretaii spheres. At Knossos itself and the region imntediateiy dominated by 
it—which seems, indeed, from the evidence of the Argos ‘amphoras’ to have 
partly extended oversea—some ephemeral exaltation of power on the part 
of its rulers seems to have found expression in the brilliant ' Palace Style * 
of L. M, II. On the other hand, the older L. M. 1 b tradition is seen to 
have persisted under the progressively decadent form of * L, M. I c ‘ 
throughout a large part of the Morea, in the liocodan Thebes, in Rhodes, 
and other insular areas. \Ve have the eviilence in tlie case before us of 
two parallel classes of goblets with their S[:»ecial repertories of ceramic 
designs, which, however, at times—as w'as natnml from their common origin 
—show certain common motives, 

Leading Part played by Crete in New Unifying Process, 
but, as we also learn, til is apartness of the two ceramic spheres was 
only of temporary duration. The popular idea of the fall of tlve Knossian 
Palace seems to Ite that it was tlue to some hostile irru|nion from the Main¬ 
land side, and the explanation of the new fusing process that now seem^s to 
have set in would naturally be based on this view, ihit the cerantic data 
beiore us—supported by some of the new and unsuspected iletails above 
noted—lend no countenance to such a conclusion. 

Rather, it appears that the conservative Mainland traditions of ’ L. M, I c 

' St'c on this design, pp. 374, below, 

)i b 2 
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NEW UNIFYING TENDENCY 


such as arc ilUisttatcd for instance by the so-called ' EpluTAcan' group, 
finally yield to the influences of the Kiiossian ceramic centre that in many 
vavs survived the fall of ilte Great Palace itself. The taller metallic torm 

of goblet ousts die traditional 
sijiiat type. In one shajie or 
another the papyrus and the 
octopod once more attain a 
vogue. Among larger vessels 
the descended from 

brcHiiie prototypes adornctl with 
the finest * marine stjle ‘ of 
Knossos, ranges from Mainland 
Greece to Cyprus, carrying with 
it chariot scenes on which 
Sphinxes arc also depicted, and 
L ul I -grappi i ng cpi sodcs or tgi n al l)>’ 
at home on the painted sarco¬ 
phagi of Crete, The krakp- 
Irom the Cypriote Salamis (Fig, 
310}' tells a particularly significant tale, since it reproduces in a but 
slightly decadent form the ' tiiree C ' ornament, characteristic, as has been 
demonstrated above.* of the mature ' Palace Style ' of Knossos. 

It has been alreatly shown that the same ornament, rediicetl to two Cs 
but iinmisukablc in their formation, intrudes itself on the * tankard ’ from 
the ' Diktaeail Cave' that supplies one of tlie best examples of wh;it has 
been above termed ‘ the Late Kevival' of decorative Art * 

A further example of this from the 'Cymbal Player's Tomb'at Miiliana* 
in East Crete is Iverc given in Fig, 311, It is a development of the 
design on the iipjjer surface of a globular Stirrup Vase, based like that of 
the tankard on the favourite cuttlefish motive of L. M. II, but spun out 
in a continuous omameiUal bainl which includes two argonaut shells in 
liie outer coils. 

The evidence in fact implies that Crete may chum a preponderant 
share in iliis decorative movement, w Inch forms such a leading feature of 
the mature L. M, III ceramic style at lalysosetpiiilly with Mycenae." More 
than this, it would even seem to have been the main source of the wave 

' Exim/iitififis in Cy^nts, p. rS, Fi^. 74, 114a, 'l oinl) ; Cntiifugne, C. 

* Sccalwve,p|K 314, 315 and Fig. liod. * SteaboWfp.jr^, l ig. a ifl; [>.314, Fig, 

* 1:4. Wpx, (1904) PI. i, and pp. jSt-49. * See I't. U, p. 747 



Fig, a 10 . A'/iAT£fi from U,nkcuii (w ith 3 C’s). 






CONTINUITY OF KNOSS[AN CULTURE IN L.M. Ilia 3^3 

of influence that at this time cuis short the ‘L, M. survival on the 
Mainland side. 

As the Zafer Paponra interments showp whatever local break was 



Fic. an. DecorAT tvE Scroi.t.s on Stirrup Vase from Tomb % 
;Muli anX. " Cvmhau-platf.r's ToMh \ 


caused by the overthrow of the Great Palace^ tliere was no real inter¬ 
ruption in the local culture, and indeed the Residence of its Priest-kings 
may simply have been shifted to another site. It will be seen that many 
current ideas regarding the beginnings of the succeeding L, III a phase 
—to use the Cretan terminology—must be radically revised. The inva¬ 
sion of Cretan ceramic forms at this time manifest Is indeed paralleled 
by the even more surprising phenomenon, illustrated below, that this phase 
is marked at the Uoeotlan Thebes^ at Tiryns and Mycenae Itself by the 
appearance of a hnear script in the main Identical with that of the clay 
documents burled by the last catastrophe on the old Palace site of Knossos. 

The comparatively tall and solid-stemnied type of goblet survives into 
the succeeding L,M+ Itl^ phase in which not only animals such as wild 
goats and horses are represented^ but figures of hunters and riders* The 
cup (Fig. 3011, no doubt rightly attributed to Crete, depicts two agrimis 
confronted before a con ventionai tree* A remarkable stylistic feature 
here visible—better shown In the e.xccrpt. Fig* 312, a —brings us to a 
curiosity of delineation with regard to animals' heads not hitherto noted but 
which is clearly a characteristic of the last ]jhase of Late Minoan Art. This 

^ In the fituisli Museum. 
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TWO-EYED I’ROFILES 


is thf double rcnclfring of the ej'cs adapted to a head in profile. Wliat at 
first sight might be regartied as a siniilar attemjjt to combine the profile 




Fig. 313. Pakt ov Chetas STKiiMJ;t> i ioHi.ET ivith Goat in- a mourF. s^huu-tno poth 
Kvf-s; ^.ijEL-TioN of ‘Ampiioka' khom Enkomi. CvphI’s : e , I OM'UoTo-ilEOAitTKicAi. 

Tomp a. Mci-JasA, East Cpetk ; I'Horit.E View- ok Ecov show isg uotm Eves; 
Geometric; British ; r, Uetail ok another Kneomi * .\mpiioha‘. 


rciidertiig ivlili two eyes rectirs on some more or less contemporary Chariot 
types on Cypriote {Mgs. ;tl*i /i, r), but on close eNamlnation jt will be 

seen that In every case the nose of the second liorse is given. 

A good example of this is alibrdeil by the section of a ‘aiiipliora’ 
design from Knkomi reproduced in Fig. 3l'.i, which owes a special 


‘ /t.AL Exitmi/ii/ni in O/riwj, p 45, Eii;. jr, No. pifj ; Ca/., C. 
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pertinence to the fact that the papyrus sprays introduced into the field 
belong to the Cretan cycle. Such sketchy delineations of Dverlappmg 
I verses" heads might be easily misunderstood and have suggested to the 
simple artist who painted the gobiet the idea of giving his goats, though 
seen in profile^ their full complement of eyes. 31 



Fig. 313, it, Svuo-Hinu t CvtuvnEES si^uwikg Douule PkoitLE;s+ 


I'his eiuleavoiir lo reconcile the profile view with a facing effect is 
analogous to the process by which the winged figures of Cypriote or closely 
related Syro-I I ittke cylinders are given double profiles of nmnp Grlfiin, or 
bull, or a|>pear with two separate headsd In another form we see it in the 
double-headed eagles of Miitite intaglios and reliefs^ taken over by the 
medieval Empire. It seems in fact to be an Old Anatolian tradilion. (See 
Fig* 313.) 

As a Creian feature the primitive convention here seen does not stand 
alone. It recurs on a late, bell-shaped with horizontal handks from 

Tomb A at Muliana (Mg- 312 ^ where for the first time we see a horse¬ 
man with the peak l>ehind the head characteristic of the later, Geometrical 
series. The cremated bones found in it moreover supplied the earliest 
authentic instance of this practice in the Island. As Is shown by seabatones 
of that epoch, the art of ritling was not yet understood by the artist, who 
joined the upper |.i.art of the figure to the bach of the horse without any 
indication of tegs. Like the Spanish cavaliers to the men of Montezumap 
horse and rider were one. The horseman here holds a spear and a small 

^ Fig* 313, (I, L. De!.ipt>rte, CtsLi/a Cy/m^rts Ortiffftwx /a /ftM, A'nt 4 jS| (if) ^Vard^ 
Stai Cj'itndfrs <f/ Uleiffrti Asia^ No. looc, p. ji6. 
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round shield seen in profile. This vase, the other side of which with a 
hunting scene is shown in F'ig. 31 i a has perhaps a higher eiltntc interest 
than any early work of the kind in the Greek world, It already reflects the 
arrival on the shores of Crete of a foreign race of riding nten who 
cremated their dead. It is still to be noted, Itowever, that the bell shaped 

krater itself was of a traditional 
Minoan form, and its decora¬ 
tive elements are of a degraded 
Minoan class. This was still 
better shown by an associated 
pot where the central feature is 
tlie Double Axe (Fig. 31-1: i). 
The hlgh'Stiltetl fibula ^ e, found 
with it, is chronologically t[uite 
ill keeping- 

The ‘ Late Revival' in 
decorative design, above re¬ 
ferred to, was both partial and 
transient. A rapid cultural de¬ 
cay now sets in throitgboui the 
Aegean World in the epoch 
corresponding with the general adoption of iron in place of bronze for 
implemeots and weapons. To this Age—represented on the site of 
Knossos by the votive vessels and figurines found in the Spring Clianiber ’ 
—the name ‘ sub-Minoan * or * proto-Geometric* may be applied, according 
as we regard it from Its antecedent or succeeding phase. Into this 
epoch the stemmed goblets, with other purely Minoan forms, still sur¬ 
vive {Fig, 309,;), including the bell Arah-r and the stirrup vase—though 
in an attenuated and someivhat clumsy shape and with poor decoration. 
A specimen from a tomb at Karakovilia ^ in East Crete—together 
with other typical objects from the same source, contemporary with the 
remains from the * Spring-Chamber * at Knossos—Is here reproduced In 
Fig, 31,1. 

' Xiimhudidcs, 'Ei^. 'AfiX" P- fit. I'tS- Karali^tlia^ cf, E. H, 

and cf. p. 33 seqq. Hal], £xa\vttiifiHS in Kasttrn CftU, yrvkatfrv, 

' Reproduced from /\ af 3 /., 11, Ft. T, p. 150, Fig. fiy, ilc. 



Fic. 3H (f. Bei-L-shapkd Kuateu-. Tomu A, 
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3H k TwO-HANULtU roi' fOUNll WtTft K/?ATiLfit (FiC. IN ToMU A+ Muliaxa, 

Easi Crkti-:. Fig. 312 . rkpresknts th>: Dicsics on the; other sidr OV the Vessel, 
Fig. 314 a : r, Bron^te Fibula froh 5asie Deposit, 


Fig* 315^ Proto-Geomethicai. Tvpes ero^i Karakovilia Tomii. ihci.uihng 
Ckra^iic tvhes i-arallel wrrH those or ^SirikC'Chaaiheh * at 

















































Fig. 31 a dft (ske ahovk. e'K ^ 46 , 347 + Fig, MixtATt^RK Kro^zk 

IIOVIII.F A^SliS FROM WiTIVR l>KPOSIT| ARRM-P-Khokio UsXE (S.E. OF 
KnOSSOS): F?jGEt lV|:U FATTliLRST Ft.ASlUOVAST lIlGCORATtVK OF THK, 

*AniJfCK MaHK' HICRIKS—PKRHAFS FrOTOTVFE of ' ClFjOMtTRtCAL’ OF 
Fii: 313. j j SoROt.Ls jiF.sEvtf{LiKo Rfeii.lfcFS I A" MeijaU-tox of Ivory 
C oMa FEoM Late I^^irumext (L. ^f. Ilj of Temple Tomh, iut of 
M. M, 1[ TRAnn ioK. 
















SUPPLKMENTARY PLATES 






Suppuf: 3 biE?iTAH:v Platk XLIII 



Reiuains of Chryskeephanunk Ficitre of Goijde;ss^ as *LAt3V OF Sports ^ original condition* 

p. 


















SuPP 1 ,E;IIHMTAKV ri.ATE XLW 



Stonk Figure of U iAKiViJ tiot»i>S£Sa. Height 36 cm. (See |k jj-> 










Sltflemi:S f>ikv Pi^te XL\^ 




Stork Jar or /Vr^tif i-ro.m Xf^OAKlst ok M. M. !«; Houhr H, 
Hcij'lit o' 69 metfL*. (See p. 73 .) 
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SlTPI'I.K-MKNTART PLATE X L^■I 
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l..vKaK Jar coxtiirMKi'; Utensils kor no>ii:jtTic ^kakf. Cult. 

Height 71 cm. (See p. 138.) 























SrPPLEHENTAhV PUTK XLVJ [ 



A, U. VkINKN I.TMKSTfONt StatVETTE 0 ¥ GoIJOUSS, HOLDIfiC Snakr, (Height 40 t;m.) 

(iiee p. UJ4.) 











Su vl'tf: M ENT s H V Pi . ate X L\' 111 



Sthi wav slv PkiF^sPs' HOL.SK 

p. 2&2..) 












Si-i*m:MKNT.\nv IYatk XIJX 
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SuFPI.E^IKJCTAkV Pl.\TK I 



\ JkW Oh [■ tt«NT Oh ^ LtlTl E PALAtM^ LOOKING SOUTII- (SlIOWS Kk< ONSTITUTKE> StA 1 k€ASt^n} 
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SUI'I'LEMKNTARV Vl-XTK Ll 



Large 1’aisthi» Jar with TArYRUS Clumis is Rklikk^ krom ' Rov.%1, Vili.a^ 

(See p. 329 and cf. Fiy. 27 :L) 
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SUi>l‘LlL.VK^TAKV Pl_\Tt; 1,11 



pRAUMlCNT 01- ItlTi-. L[MtSTQ?iF, J.lR SttUWtSC RAtShlb RaTSD AXf) StumI'S OF 
Hanoj.k: Prouaulv coxsTkuci'EO in .Stfiioss. ('okRiTjOK Of MACA;!rxks, 

(See |), ijj,) 
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